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Perſons Repreſented. 


Julius Cæſar. 
Octavius Cæſar, 
M. Antonius, 5 
M. mil. Lepidus, 
Cicero, Publius, ay: Lena, Senators. 
Brutus, 
Caſſius, 
Caſca, 3 . 
N : Conſpirators againſt Julius Cæſar. 
Decius Brutus, | | 
Metellus Cimber, 
"nn, 
g Flavius, and Marüllus, Tribimes. F 
Artemidorus, « Sophif of Chidos, 


Tri riumwirs, * the Deatb T 
Julius Ceſar. 


= A Soothſayer. 


Cinna, @ Poet: Another Foet. | 
Lucinius, Titinius, Meſſala, Young Cato, and Vo- 
lumnius. Friends to Brutus and Caſſius. 


Varro, Clitus, Claudius, Strato, Lucius, Dardanius; 3 
Servants to Brutus. 5 


1 Pindarus, Servant to Caſſius, : 


Cat . Wife to eli. 
Parka, Wi ife to Brutus. 


Plebeians, Senators, Guards, Attendants, Se. 


SCENE, for the three firſt. As, at Rome: 1 


wards at an Iſland ear Mutina ; at Sardis ; and 
near Philippi. 
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Fuer Flavius, Y Marwltus, and certain Commoners. 


_ Flav. Hehe: home, you idle creatures, get you 
. home: 
0 15 this a dae Nb! Ane you dat. 1 
Being . 
x Julius Ceſar] It eam * Peck's FR of divers. 
curious Hiftorical Pieces, &Cc. (appended. to his Memoirs, &c. of 
Oliver Cromwell,) p. 14. that a Latin play on this ſubject had 
been written. Epilogus Cæſaris interfecti, quomodo in ſce- 
nam prodiit ea res, acta, in Eccleſia Chriſti, Oxon, Qui E * 
logus a Magiſtro Ricardo Eedes et ſeriptus et in proſcenio ih; 
dem diftas fuit, A. D. 1582.” Meres, whoſe Wit's Common- 
wealth was publiſhed in 1598, enumerates Dr. eat eng the 
beſt tragic writers of that time. SrREVZ NVS. 
William Alexander, afterwards earl of Sterline, wrote a tra- 
gedy on the ſtory and with the title of Julius Cæſar. It may be 
preſumed that Shakſpeare's play was poſterior to his; for lord 
Sterline, when he compoſed his Julius Cæſar was a very young 
author, and would hardly have ventured into that circle, within 
which the moſt eminent dramatic writer of England had already 
walked. The death of Cæſar, which is not exhibited but related 
to the audience, forms the cataſtrophe of his piece. In the two 
plays many parallel paſſages are found, which might, perhaps, 
have proceeded only — the two authors drawing rom the ſame 
ſource. However, there are ſome reaſons for thinking the co- 
incidence more than accidental. 

Mr. Steevens has produced from Darize, another play of this | 
writer's, ſome lines ſo like a celebrated paſſage of Shakſpeare in 
the Tempeſt, act III. that the one muſt, I apprehend, have been 
copied from the other. Lord Sterline's Darius was printed at 


Edinburgh in 1603, and hi i Jnlze Ger in 1607442 time when | 


% 


Jour tus CESAR. 


Being mechanical, you ought not walk, 
Upon a labouring day, without the 1 
Of your profeſſion ?—Speak, what trade art thou ? 
Car. Why, fir, a carpente. 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and hy rule? 
_ What doſt thou with thy beſt apparel on? — 
1 You, fir ; what trade are you? 
. Cob. Truly, fir, in reſpect of a fine workmen, * 
am but, as you would ſay, a cobler. 
Mar. But what trade art thou ? Anſwer me di- 
rectly. 
Cob. A trade, ſir, that, I hope, I may uſe with a 
ſafe conſcience ; which is, indeed, fir, a mender of 


bad ſoals. 


* 


he was but little acquainted with Englih writers ; for they 
3 abound with Scoticiſms, which, in the ſubſequent folio edition, 
| 15637, he corrected. But neither the Tempeſt, nor the Julius | 
Car of our author, was printed till 1623. 
it muſt be alſo remembered, that our author has el plays, 
founded on ſubjects which had been unſueceſsfully treated by 
others. Of this kind are King John, King Henry V. King Lear, 
| Meaſure for Meaſure, the Taming of the Shrew, Antony and Cleo. 
patra, the Merchant of Venice, and perhaps Macbeth * whereas 
no proof has hitherto been produced, that any contemporary 
vriter ever preſumed to new model a ſtory that had already em- 
ployed the pen of Shakſpeare. On all theſe grounds it appears 
more probable, that Shakſpeare was indebted to lord Sterline, 
than that lord Sterline borrowed from Shakſpeare. If this rea- 
ſoning be juſt, this play could not have appeared before the 
year 1607. 
The real length of time in Falius . Mr. Upton e | 
is as follows: About the middle of February, A. U. C. 709, 
the feſtival of Luperci was held in honour of Czfar, when the 
regal crown was offered to him by Antony. On the 15th of 
March in the fame- year, he was killed. Nov. 27, A. U. C. 
710, the triumyirs met at a ſmall iſland, formed by the river Rhe- 
nus, near Bononia, and there adjuſted their ſavage proſcription. 
ADC 2th. Brutus and Caſſius were defeated near Phi- 
* lippi. MaLone. 
Murellus.] I have, opon the authority of Plutarch, fee. 
given to this Wine, his right name Marallan- Eu. 


A 


— : N 


See Dr, Farms? > note zt the end of Macherb. 


Fi ev. 


JULIUS CASAR. 5 
Flay, What trade, thou knave ? thou naughty 


EKknave, what trade? 
Cob. Nay, I beſeech you, fir, be not out with me: 
Yet, if you be out, fir, I can mend you. 
3 Mar. What meaneſt * by that? Mend me, 
thou ſaucy fellow? 
Cob. Why, fir, cobble you. | 
Flav. Thou art a cobler, art thou? 
Cob. Truly, fir, all that Llive by is, with the awl : 
I meddle with no trade,—man's matters, nor wo- 
man's matters, but with awl *. 1 am, indeed, fir, a 
ſurgeon to old ſhoes ; when they are in great dan- 
ger, I recover them. As proper men as ever trod 
upon neats- leather have * _—_ my handy- 
work. 
Hav. But wheealare det nor. in thy ſhop to-day ? | 
Why doſt thou lead theſe men about the ſtreets? 
Gb. Truly, fir, to wear out their ſhoes, to get my= 
elf into more work. But indeed, fir, we make ho- 
liday, to ſee Cæſar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 
Mar. Wherefore rejoice? What e r 4 
be home? 
What tributaries follow him to 3 
To grace in e bonds, his chariot wheels? 


3 M ar. What mean'ft thou + that my As the Colter, in the 
a ſpeech, replies to Flavius, not to Marullus; *tis plain, 
think, this ſpeech muſt be given to Flavias.  TheoBALD. 


LI havereplaced Marullus, who might properly enough reply to 
a a ſaucy ſentence directed to his colleague, and to whom the 


ſpeech was probably given, that he might not ſtand too long un- . 


employed upon the ſtage, JoHN sx. 
The author of TRE REMAREKs propoſes to give the fr ſpeech _ 
to Marullus, inſtead of transferripg the laſt to Flavius. EDirox. 
+ 1 medale with „ tradeſman's matters, nor woman's matters, 
but with all.] This ſhould be, I meddle with no trade, —man's 
matters, nor woman's matters, but with aw!l.” FarmER. 
Shakſpeare might have adopted this quibble from the ancient 
ballad, intitled, The Three Merry Coblers :- Rot | 

e have awle at our command, 5 | 
1 And ill we are on the mending hand. 5 Srv axe. 

B 3 e 


2 


— — —— — —— — © — 


And do you now ſtrew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey 8 blood | ? 


[. 11s CESAR: 


You blocks, you ſtones, you worſe than ſenſcleſs 
things! g 


O, you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 


Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 


Have you climb'd up to walls and battlements, 


To towers and windows, yea, to chimney- tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have fat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 


To fee great Pompey pals the ſtreets of RRome: 
And when you ſaw his chariot but appear, 


Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath her banks, 
To hear the replication of your — 


Made in his concave ſhores? 5 
And do you now put on your beſt attire ? | 


And do you now cull out a holiday ? 


— 


Be gone; 


Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees, : 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs mult light on this ingratitude. 


Flav. Go, 20, good countrymen, and, for this 
Es. 


Aſſemble all the poor men of your ſort ; ; 


Draw them to Tyber banks, and weep your tears 


Into the channel, till the loweſt ſtream 
Do kiſs the melt exalted ſhores of all. 


' [ Exeunt Commoners. 
See, whe' r 5 their baſeſt metal be not moy'd ; 


-ber banks, ] As Tyber | is iy. copteſinigd by the- ure 


6f a man, the feminine gender is improper. Milton ſays, that 


cc 


the river of bliſs = 
4 Rolls o'er Elyſian flowers hey amber ſtream ;** 


b but he is ſpeaking of the water, and not of its Preſiding ps 


or genius. STEEVENS. _ 
© Se, whe'r] Vhetber, thus abbreviated, is uſed by Ben Jotiſon : 2 
Who ſhall doubt, Donne, why I a poet be, 
When I dare ſend my N to thee,” STEEVENS., 


T hey 


JULIUS cES AR 


They vaniſh trongue-ty'd in their guilineſy. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 

bs his way will I: Diſrobe the images 

"If you do find them? deck d with ceremonies. 
Mar. May we do ſo? _ 

You know, it is the feaſt of Lupercal, 

Flav. It is no matter; let no images 

Be hung with Cæſar's trophies. I'll about, 

And dive away the vulgar from the ſtreets ; 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 

Theſe growing feathers pluck'd from Cæſar's gs. 

Will make him fly an ordinary pitch; 

Who elſe would ſoar above the view of men, 

And 8 us all in ſervile fearfulneſs. a 

lau. 


5 0 E. N E n. 
me ſame. 


Enter Ceſar; Antony, for the N ; Calpburaia, 3 
Portia, Decius, Cicero, N Cn, Caen, 
a Soothſayer, Sc. | 


Cel. Calphurnia,— | 
Caſca. . bo | Ceſar r peaks, 


OM „ with ceremonies. ] Ceremonies, for 3 orna- 
ments. Thus afterwards he explains them by Cæſar's trophies 3 
i. e. ſuch, as he had dedicated to the gods. WARBURTON. | 
Ceſar's trophies, are, I believe, the crowns which were placed 
on his ſtatues. So, in fir Tho. Narth's tranſlation. ©* — There 
were ſet up images of Cæſar in the city with diadems on their 
heads, like kings. 'Thoſe the two tribunes went and pulled 
. down.” STEEVENS. 


This perſon was not 3 but Decimus Brutus, The poet 
(as Voltaire has done ſince) confounds the characters of Marys 


and Decimus. Decimus Brutus was the moſt cheriſhed by Ce/ar 

of all his friends, while Marcus kept aloof, and declined ſo large 

| a ſhare of his fayours and honours, as the other had conſtantly 
accepted. 9 Paterculus, ſpeaking of Decimus Brutus, 


B4 fſays, 


A JvLIVS CESAR. 


Ces. Calphurnia, — 
Calp. Here, my bond, | | 
Ce/. Stand you directly in Antonius! Way, 

'When he doth run his courſe. Antonius. 
Ant. Cæſar, my lord. 

Caæſ. Forget not, in your ſpeed, Antonius, 

Io touch Calphurnia : for our elders ſay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 

Shake off their ſteril curſe. 

Ant. I ſhall remember: 

When Cæſar ſays, Do this, it is . 
Cæſ. Set on; and leave no ceremony out. 
Foorb. Cæſar. | 
Cæſ. Ha! Who calls? 
Caſca. Bid every noiſe be fil Peace yet again. : 
Ce/. Whois it in the preſs, that calls on me? 

T hear a tongue, ſhriller than all the muſick, 

5 Cry, as OR Czar i is turn ' d to hear, 


1 — . Ty us quos miſerat . jugulatus eſt, juſtiſi- 5 


maſque optimè de ſe merito, C. Cæſari pœnas dedit, cujus cum 
primus omnium amicorum fuiſſet, interfector fuit, et fortunæ 
ex qua fructum tulerat, invidiam in auctorem relegabat, cenſe- 
batque æquum quæ acceperat à Cæſare retinere, Czſarem qui 
ile dederat periiſſe.“ Lib. 11. c. 64. | 
Jungitur his Decimus, notiſſimus i inter amicos 
«« Czlaris, ingratus, cui trans-Alpina fuiſſet 
% Gallia Cæſareo nuper commiſſa favore. 
«© Non illum conj uncta hdes, non nomen amici 
«© Deterrere poteſt. | 
6 Ante alios Decimus, cui 8 nomen amici 
78 Præcipue dederat, ductorem ſæpe morantem 
* Incitat.“ Supplem. Lacani. STrBBEVENS. 
| Shakf peare's miſtake of Decius for Decimus, aroſe from the old | 
tranſlation of Plutarch. FARMER. 


Lord Sterline has committed the ſame miſtake in his Tulius 
Cæſar. MaLone. 


* in Antonius“ away. J The old copy generally i Anto- 


nio, Octavio, Flavio. The players were more accuſtomed to 
Italian than Roman terminations, on account of the many ver- 
ſions from Italian novels, and the many Italian characters in dra- 
matic F W an the lame Ws STEVE NS. 


 Sooth, 


JUL1US CESAR: 


| Footh, Beware the ides of March. B 
Bru. A ſoothſayer, bids you beware the ides of 
March. 

Caſ. Set him before me, let me ſee his face. 

Caf. Fellow, come from ms throng : Look upon 
r 
Ce. What ſay'lt thou to me FEE Speak once 5 
again. 
Sooth. Beware the iden of March. 

| Ge: He is a dreamer; let us Jeave him —paſs. 

75 ([. Sennet. Exeunt Ceſar, and Train. 

| Cal. Will you go ſee the order of the courſe ? 

| Bru, Not I. 

Caf. I pray you, ay "= 
Bru. I am not gameſome; 1 d lack ſome part 
of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Caſſius, your N th LL 
I'll leave you. 1 
Caſ. Brutus, I do obſerve you now of lte 9 

I have not from your eyes that gentleneſs, 

And ſhew of love, as I was wont to have: 

You bear too ſtubborn and too * ſtrange a hand | 

Over your friend that loves 85 5 
Bru. Caſſius, 7 

| Be not deceiv'd : If 1 have-veil'd my 1 : 

turn the trouble of my countenanſse „„ 


* Fe. - 
9 


> 2 I have been tafornied that ſennet is derived from 
ſerneſte, an antiquated French tune formerly uſed in the army; 


but the Dictionaries which 1 have ne exhibit no Fuck | 
word. 


In Decker's 1 1602 


«© Trumpets ſound a flouriſh, and then a Jenner. „ 

In the Dumb Show, preceding the firſt part of Hieronimo, 1605, is , 
Sound a fienate and pals over the ſtage,” ? 

In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of Malta, a fynnet is called a 

flouriſh of trumpets, but I know not on what authority. See a, 

note on K. Henry VIII. act II. ſc. iv. Vol. VII. p. 243. 

Sennet may be a corruption from fonata, Ital. STEEVENS. 


2 —— ſtrange a hand] Strange, is alien, naa, ſuch 
might berome a ſtranger. * 25 | 
| : Mete'y 


„ JULIUS CESAR 
x Merely upon myſelf. Vexed I am, 
On late, with paſſions of ſome — HO] 
| Conceptions only proper to myſelf, 
FE Which give ſome ſoil, perhaps, to my behaviours : 
N But let not therefore my good friends be griev'd ; 
(Among which number, Caſſius, be you one) 
1 Nor conſtrue any further my neglect, 
It. Than that poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
: Forgets the ſhews of love to other men. 
Caf. Then, Brutus, I have much miſtook your 
1 = " paſſion; 
== By means whereof, this breaft of mine hath bury'd 
= Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations.- 
= Tell me, good Brutus, can you ſee your face? 
Bru. No, Caſſius: for the eye ſees not itſelf 4, x 

| But by reflection, by ſome other things. 1 OHA 
eee ene 1 5 
= - And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
1 That you have no ſuch mirrors, as will turn 
" Jour hidden worthineſs into your eye, 
1 That you might ſee your ſhadow. I have heard, 
my Where many of the beſt reſpe& in Rome, 
=: (Except immortal Cæſar) ſpeaking of Brutus, 
And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wiſh'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Caſſius, 


55 paſſions of Mow nn With a dogustlen of e 
opinions and deſires. JOHNSON. 
SO, in Coriolanus, atV. Kt; 
* — thou haſt ſet thy mercy and thy honour | 
« At diference in thee.” STEEVENS. | f 
* The eye ſees not it/elf.] So, fir John Davies i in his poem on 
The Immortality of the Soul, 15992 
ls it becauſe the mind is like the eye, : 
| Through which it gathers knowledge by Famer 
= | oy Whoſe rays reflect not, but ſpread outwardly; 
| ; Net Seeing itſelf, 45 other things it ſees ? 
Again, in Marſton's comedy of the Fawne, 1606: _ 
Thus few ſtrike fail until they run on ſhelf; 
«© The eye ſees wt things nal its Me Jef on STEEVENS. 
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JULTUS CESAR uy 


That you would have.me ſeek unto myſelf” 
For that which is not in me? 

Caſ. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear ; 
And, ſince you knew: you cannot ſee yourſelf 
So well as by reflection, I, your glaſs, 

Will modeſtly diſcover to yourſelf 
That of yourſelf which yet you know not of. 
And be not jealous of me, gentle 1 ads 
Were I a common laugher, or did uſe 
5 To ſtale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteſter ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after ſcandal them; or if you know 
That I profeſs myſelf in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous, 
{Flouriſh, and ſhout, 
Bra. What means ; this a Me I do 255 me - 
J 
Chooſe Cæſar for their king. ; 

Caf. Ay, do you fear it? 
Then mult I think you would 1 not have i 0 

Bru. I would not, Caſſius; yer I love him well 
But wherefore do you hold me here ſo wy ? 
What is it that you would impart to me? 

If it be ought toward the general good, | 
Set honour in one eye, and death 1' tne other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For, let the gods ſo ſpeed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 
Bec I know that virtue to be an you, Brutus, WP 


1 
| \- 


1 Hale with ordinary 1 my has Kc. ] To invite every. 
nerv proteſter to my affection by the Aale or alli urement of cuſtomary 
oaths. JonynsoON. 
o Aud I will look on both ind iferently ] Dr. Wake has a 
long note on this occaſion, which is very trifling. When Brutus 
firſt names honour and death; he calmly declares them indifferent; 


but as the image kindles in his mind, he ſets honour above . 3 


Is not this natural ? Jouns0N, 


r „ As 


1 
1 din. «i „ 
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As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the ſubject of my ſtory.— 


cannot tell, what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my ſingle ſelf, 


I had as lief not be, as hve to be 
In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 


I was born free as Czfar ; ſo were you : 


We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 


For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 


The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores, | 


Cæſar ſaid to me, Dar.ſt thou, Caſſius, now: 


Leap in with me into this angry food, 


And ſwim to yonder point. Upon the word, 

Accoutred as J was, I plunged 1 Wn, | 
And bade him follow : ſo, indeed he did. 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it 


With luſty ſinews; throwing it aſide, 


And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 


But ere we could arrive the point propos'd?, 
Cæſar cry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I fink. my 


1, as Eneas, our great anceſtor, | 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 


The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of TYIAr | 
Did I the tired Cæſar: And this man ys, 


Is now become a god; and Caſſius is 


A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, 


I Cæſar careleſsly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 


And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 


How he did — : tis true, chis god did ſhake : s 


7 But ere we FN" arrive the point ner 0 + The 8 arrive. 
is uſed, without the prepoſition at, by Milton in the ſecond 
book of Puradi % Loft, as well as by Shakſpeare in the third 
Part: of K. Henry VI. act V. ſe. 1 iii. See Vol. VII. p. 112, 
Srkzvkxs. 


His 


* | 
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His n lips did from their c Jour 1 
And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the n. 
Did loſe his luſtre: I did hear him groan: 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas! it cry'd, Give me ſome drink, Titinius, 
As a fick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould _ 
| 809 get the ſtart of the alen world. 
And bear the palm alone. (Shout, knn. 
Bru. Another general ſnout! 
I do believe, that theſe applauſes are Fr 
For ſome new honours that are heap'd « on Ceſar. 
Caſ. Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world, 
Like a Coloffus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonourable graves. 
Men at ſome time are maſters of their fates : B16 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſelves, that we are underlings. , 
Brutus, and Cæſar: What ſhould be in that Cæſar? 
Why ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 
Sound chend it doth become. the mouth as well; : 


- Weigh : 


* His a lip did from their colour fly "YE A plain man 
would have ſaid, x ef 4 2 from his lips, and not his lips 
ram their colour. But the ſe expreſſion Aer for the ſake of as 
falſe a piece of wit : a poor quibble, alluding to a coward flying 
from his colours. WarBurTON, _ | 
7 cet the flart of the majeſtick world, &c. } This i image is 
2 noble: it is taken from the Olympic games. The ma- 
Jeftick world is a fine periphraſis for the Roman empire e their ci- 

_ tizens ſet themſelves on a footing with kings, and they called 
their dominion Orbis Romanur. But the particular alluſion 
ſeems to be to the known ſtory of Cæſar's great pattern Alex- 
ander, who being aſked, Whether he would run the (courſe at 

the n games, replied, T es, if the racers auere king. 

| WARBURTON. - 

"4 Sound them, it doth Lan the 3 as well.) A ſimilar 

DE. thought occurs in Heywood's Rape 7 n * 1 1 5 
5 60 t 
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Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with chem, 
Brutus will ſtart a ſpirit as ſoon as Cæſar. 
Now in the names of all the gods at once, 
it! Upon what meat doth this our Cæſar feed, 
1 That he is grown ſo great? Age, thou art Gans: 
ith Rome, thou haſt loſt the Wii, of noble bloods ! 
| When went there by an age, fince the great flood, 
118 But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 2 
= When could they ſay, till now, that talk*d of Rome, 
Ih That her wide walls incompaſsd but one man? 
x. Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. 
ps When there is in it but one only man. 

11 DO!]˖ you and I have heard our fathers ſay, ih 
mn Brutus once, that would have brook'd | 
The eternal devil tokeep his ſtate in Rome, 
W- As eaſihy asa king. . 
"i Beru. That you do love me, Lam m nothing jealous ; : 

N What you would work me to, I have ſome aim: 

How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, 

1 ſhall recount hereafter; for this preſent, - 

I would not, ſo with love I might intreat you, 

He any further mov d. What you have ſaid, 

I vill conſider; what you have to ſay, | 
I will with patience hear; and find a time | 

Both meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch 920 cings. 


90 What dpa 8 more in a Tavouia's s name, 
1 | ____ © -/Than in a ſubject's? or what's Tullia | 
11880 : More in the ſound, than ſhould become be name 
Ee «« Of a poor maid?” 'STrevens, . . 
_ 2. That her quide walls] "nd * N reads walks, which: may 
be right. STErvans. | 
N here aua, a Bratus-once, i i.e. Lucius 2 Bret. 
'STEEVENS. + 
| * ä e he ſhould think that our author 
Will Wrote rather, infernal devil. JoansoN; 5 
my I would continue to read :eternal devil. L. 7. Sratus (fays 
ww Caſſius) auonld as foom have, ſubmitted to'the perpetual dominion of \a 
S 1 en ai e of a king: Srrevzxs. 3 
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"Til then, my noble friend, chew n s, 
Brutus had rather be a villager, | 
Than to repute himſelf a ſon of Ramme 
Under ſuch hard * conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us, | 
Caf. J am glad, that my weak wards | 
Have ſtruck bur thus mac ſhew of fire from Ks 


Re-enter cen, and bls train. 1 


Bru. The games are done, and Ceſar is returning. f 
Caſ. As they paſs by, pluck Caſca by the Agne 
And he will, after his ſour faſhion, tell you 
What hath proceeded, worthy note, to-day. _- 
Bru. I will do fo :—But, look you, Caffius, 
The angry ſpot doth glow on Cæſar's brow, 
And all the reſt look like a chidden train: 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale; and Cicero 
| Looks with fuch ? ferret and ſuch fiery eyes, 
As we have ſeen him in the Capitol, 
Being croſs'd in conference by ſome ſenators. 
Caf.. Caſca will tell us what the matter is. 
Cæſ. Antonius. 
Ant. Cæſar. 
Cæſ. Let me have! men about u me, that are lat; 
Sleck-headed r ſuch as _ © 97, pf 
$64 Lon 


3 pee LR upon * gl Conider this at teifre; ruminate on 
this. JonxsOR. a 
6. Under 1 uch bard] The old copy reads, theſe hard— + 

 STEEVENS. 

F NR STAIR, A ferret has red eyes. Jounson. 

8 Sleek-headed men, &c. So, in fir Thomas North's . 
hiked of Plutarch, 1579, When Cæſar's friends complained 
unto him of Antonius and Dolabella, that they pretended ſome 
miſchief towards him; he anſwered, as for thoſe fat men and 


ſmooth-combed heads, (quoth he) I never reclkon of them: but 


thoſe pale: viſaged and carrion-lean people, I #rarrGnes n . 
meaning Brutus and . a | 
_ perch | 


The cab 
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Yon Caſſius has a lean and hungry look; : 
He thinks too much: ſuch men are — 9 
Ant. Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous; 3 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cæſ.ꝰ Would he were fatter: But I fear him not: 
Let if my name were liable to fer, 

I do not know the man I ſhould avoid 
So ſoon as that ſpare Caſſius. He reads much ; 
He is a great obſerver, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 

As thou doſt, Antony; he hears no muſick: 
Seldom he ſmiles'; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, _ 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his — 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, _ 
Whiles they behold a greater than themſelves ; ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 

Than what I fear; for always I am Caſar. . 1 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'ſt of him. 
Leun, Cejars and bis train. 


Manent Brutus and Caffins : : Caſe to len. 5 
ngo. You pull'd me by the cloak ; Would you 


ſpeak with me? 
Bru. Ay, Caſca: tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 


- That Cæſar looks ſo fad. ' 


yr Une ee; es 
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Cm Why you were with him, were you not: FS 


= Cafar bad Callus in great la. and ſuſpected him 
much; whereupon he ſaid on a time, to his friends, what will 
Caſſius do, think you? I like not his pale looks,” S TEEVEXS. 
Would he were futter. —1 Jonſon i in. his Bartholomeau- Fair, 
1614, unjuſtly ſneers at this paſſage, in Knockham's ſpeech to 
the 1g-woman, % Come, there's no malice in fat folks 1 1 abe 
fear ebee, « an I can, Jeape thy lier rea there. | 
| WanpyntoN: 
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tos I ſhould not then alk, Caſca what had chanc'd. 
Caſca. Why, there was a crown offer'd him: and 
being offer d him, he put. it by with the back of his 
ba thus; and then the t fell a e 3 
Bru. What was the ſecond noiſe for ? 
Caſra. Why for that too. 
Caf. T hey ſhouted aufen, 3 W was the laſt r 


, 5 


bat: 1 
Caſca. Why for that . 8 

Bru. Was the crown offer'd $i] "FONG 

Caſca. Ay, marry, was' t, and he put it by dice i 
every time gentler than other; and at r paging 
by, mine honeſt neighbours ſhouted. 

Caſ. Who offer him the crown? 

Caſca. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of i it; geütle Caſca. 1 
Caſea. I can as well be hang d, as tell the manner 
of it: it was meer foolery, I did not mark! it. I faw 
Mark Antony offer him a crown; yet 'twas not 
a crown neither, twas one of theſe coronets z and, 
as I told you, he put it by once: but, for all that, 

to my thinking, he would fain have had it. Then 
he offer d it to him again; then he put it by again: 
but, to my thinking, he was very loth to lay bis fin- 
gers off it. And then he offer'd it the third time; 
he put it the third time by: and ſtill as he 17 | 
it, the rabblement hooted, and clapp'd their chopt 
hands, and threw up their ſweaty night- caps, and ut- 
ter'd ſuch a deal of ſtinking breath becauſe Czlar 
refus'd the crown, that it had almoſt choak'd Cæſar; 
for he ſwooned, and fell down at it: And for mine 
own part, I durſt ; not laugh, for fear of opening my 
lips, and receiving the bad n 
. But, ſoft, I pray 45 Rind ? did Feſt 
ſwoon? | 


F * * . 2 2 'L 2 
3x * 1 \ BY 6 * 8 1 by of" £ *- FO | i 2 4 


5 1 of theſe coronets wh So, in the old crandlaricn br 
Plutarch: he came to Cæſar, and ee d him a diadem 
| wreathed about with laurel.” STEEVENS, 


V Ceuta. 


5 . He ten down in the gene, and 
Wi at mouth, and wr ſpeechleſs. 
"Bru. "Tis very like; lie Hath the falling ng-Fiektieſs, 
Caſ. No, S hath 1 k but you; T4 1,” 1 
And Mos Caſta, we have the falling fickneſs. 
__Caſca, I know not what yo! mean by that; but, 
1 am fore, Cæſar fell down. If the tag-tag people 
did not clap him, and hiſs him, according as he 
pleas'd, and diſpleas'd them, as they vſe to do che 
players i in the theatre, I am ao true Man. 
Bru. What faid he, when he came unto biraſelf? 
Caſca. Marry, before he fell down, when he per- 
| ela the common herd was glad he refus'd the 
crown, he pluck'd me ope his doublet,” and offer'd 
them his throat to _cut.—An I had been a* man of 
1 any occupation, if I would not have taken him at a 
9 Word, I would I might go to hell among rhe rogues : : 
Wt | Land ſo he fell. When he came to himſelf again, 
be ſaid, If he had done, or faid, any thing amiſs, he 
deſir'd their worſhips to think it was his infirmity, 
Three or four wenches, where I ſtood, cry'd, Alas, 
6 2 iood foil |—and forgave him with all their hearts: 
N But there's no heed to be taken of them; if Cæſar 
had ſtabb'd their mothers, they would have done no 
| Tk 
=: 1 Bru. NE after that, he came, thus fad, away ? po: 
; . 
C4, Did Cicero ſay any thing? 
== _ Cafea. Ay, he ſpoke Greek. 
=: TT | 12 
1 Caſca. Nay, an I tell you that, IU ne'er wol j you 
i' the face again: But thoſe, that underſtood him, 
„ fil d at one another, and ſhook their heads: but, 
1 for mine own part, it was Greek to me. I could tell 
14 vou more news too: Marullus and F N for pull- 
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ik I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 


» - 
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hag me off Cæſarẽs images, are put to ſilence. 


F — you well. There was more Kane Jet, if 1 
could remember i it. 
Caſ. Will you ſup N me e o-oight, Caſea ? 
Cuaſca. No, I am promis'd forth. 
Caſ. Will you dine with me to-morrow? . | 
Caſca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind 1722 and 


your dinner worth the eating. 


„ ͤ˖˖;* 3 
Caſca. Do ſo :- Farewel both. . 
Bru. Whats blunt fellow is this grown to be? 


He was quick metal, when he went to ſchool, 


Caf. So is he how, in execution 


Of any bold or noble enterprize, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 


This rudeneſs is a fauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men ſtomach to 1 8 his words 


With better appetite. 


Bru. And ſo it is. For this time I will leave you: 


To- Morrow, if you pleaſe to ſpeak with * 


Iwill come home to you; or, if you will, . 


Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 


Caſ. 1 will do ſo — kill then, think of the world. 
{Exit Brutus, 


_ Well, 3 8 5 art e yet, 1% — 


a Thy honourable metal may be en 


From that it is diſpos'd : Therefore tis meet 


That noble minds keep ever with their likes: 5 


| For who ſo firm, that cannot be ſeduc'd? 


Cæſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus: I 
He 


= Thy 4 metal may be reaght | 
From what it is diſpos d] 
The beſt metal or temper may be worked-into qualities contrary to : 
its * conſtitution. JOHNSON. . vs 
lune Brutus now, "and be ubere Cafes,” | 
He Je not humour me. * 
e 


This. 


20 JULIUS CESAR 
He ſhould not humour me. I will this night, — 


In ſeveral hands, in at his windows ue * J 
As if they came from ſeveral citizens, bod Wi 
| Writings, all tending to the great opinion . 7 
1 That Rome holds of his name; wherein obſcurely 1 
1 Czſar's ambition ſhall be glanced at: E 
| And, after this, let Cæſar ſeat him fure;. ' _ * 
[1 76 For we will ſhake Mies or r worſe MP endure. [Extt, 1 
10 : 
1 0* 8 c * N. 3K. ui. 
I! | 
Ut) 4 Street. 268 Nay 
ink 
In 7 only and lightning. | Caſco, 11 ſword fron 
"Ny 4 and Cicero, meeting bim. 
| { | | | | * 
1 Ge. Good even, Caſca: bs, Brought you. Cakir 


home:? 
Why are you breathleſs ? a and why ſtare. you ſo] ? 


Caſca. Are you not mov'd, when all the x ay of 
earth | 


Shakes, like a thing Brin? 2 2 Cicero. 
1 have ſeen rempeſts, when the ſcolding winds | 


This! is a N on Brutus's ingratnade 3 ; which Far.” e ” 
is uſual on ſuch occaſions, in an encomium on his own better 
conditions. VI were Brutus (ſays he) and Brutus, Caffius, he 
"wt Speuld not cajole me as I do him. To humour ſignifies here to turn 
11104 and wind. him, by na he his e The Oxford editor | 
th alters the laſt line ro 
| Cæſar ſhould not lowe me. | 
What he means by it, is not worth i inquiring. WARBURTON. 5 


————— — 
— 
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| The meaning, | think, is this, Cz/ar loves Brutus, but if Bru- 

HRS! tus and J were to change places, his love ſhould not humour me, 

þ mould not take hold of my affection, ſo as to make me forget 
my principles. JokNSsON. 


5 —Brought you Ce/ar, home ?] Did you attend Ceſar: home? 

Jonxsox. 
E ſway of earth] The whole weight e or eee of this 
globe, N 5 = 
Have | 
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Have riv'd tho knotty oaks:; and I have ſcen 
The ambitious ocean ſwell, and rage, and Tons 8 
To be exalted with the threatning clouds: 
But never till to- -pight, heyer, till now,, 
Did 1 go through a tempeſt dropping fire. 94 
Either there is a civil ſtrife in heaven; 
Or elſe the world, too ſaucy with the gods, N 
Incenſes them to ſend n 
Cic. Why, ſaw you any tos more ee ee 
 Caſea. 3 als {ſlave 7 (you know him well by 
", «14 
| Held up his left hand, Mich did fame. 1110 burn, 
Ike twenty torches join d; and yet his 8 
Not ſenſible of fire, remain'd unſcorch'd. 
Beſides, (L have not ſince put up my daa 
Againſt the Capitol I met a lion, 
3 Who glar'd upon me, and, went ſurly by, 
Without annoying me: And there were Mate. 
Upon a heap a hundred ghaſtly women, 
Transformed with their fear; ho ſwore, they ſaw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the ſtreets, : 
And, yeſterday, the bird of night did t., 
Even at noon- day, upon the market- place, 
Hooting, and ſhrieking. When theſe prodigies 
Do ſo conjointly meet, let not men ſay, 
5 5 are their. refaturr- Ain gre: natural z 


LE common * Ec. ] ha. in tho old e of C Pluarch + 
„% —a ſlave of the ſouldiers that did caſt a marvelous bufning 
flame out of his hande, inſomuch as they that ſaw it; thought he 
had bene burnt; but when. the. hre was out, it was Pn he had 
no hurt,” STEVENS. | | 

s Who glar'd upon eee The firſt edition reads: 

Who glaz d upon mp— . b 
Perhaps, Who gaz d upon me. Jounson. e 
| Glar'd. 8 certainly ri ight. To gaze 15 9957 4 to tek Redfaltly, 

or with admiration. G/ar'd; has a fingular propriety, as it ex- 
preſfes the furious ſeintillation o a lion's eyes: and, that a lion 
Mould appear full of fury, and yet IS no violence, aug 
ments che N Wai n * | 
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For, I believe, they are portentous dogs | 
Unto. the climate, that they point upon; 
Cic. Indeed, it is a ſtrange-diſpoſed-time': 
But men may conſtrue things after their faſhion, + 

Clean from the purpoſe of the things themſelyes. 11 

Comes Cæſar to the Capitol to- morrow? 

1 Caſca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 

a= Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 


0 ic. Good night then, C wich this diſturbed hy 
W Is not to walk in. | 

Wo . e Caſca. F Cicero, „ lu Cicero, 5 
I Enter Coffs 15 


l „„ Whots there? 5 5 75 
| 1 Cafce: A RW‚/W 8 
Caſ. Caſca, by your voice. 
Caſca. Your ear is good. Caſffii ius, what night 1 13 
te 
Caſ. A very pleaſing night to honeſt men. 
Caſca. Who ever knew the heavens menace ſo? 
Caf. TT that have known the earth fo full of 
8 Un 
=: - For my part, I have walk'd about the ſtreets, 
* Submitting me unto the perilous night; 
1 And, thus unbraced, Caſca, as you Tee, 
1 5 Have bar'd my boſom to the thunder: ſtone: 
And, when the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The'breaſt of heaven, I did preſent myſelf 
Even. in the aim and very flaſh of it. . 
"Cefn: But wherefore did you ſo much tempt the 
heavens? * 
It is the part of men to fear and e 
When the moſt mighty gods, by token, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to aftoniſh F = 
Caf. You are dull, Caſca; and thoſe ſparks of ve 
That ſhould be in a Roman, you. do want, 
Or elſs 3 you uſe not: 3 look pale, and gaze, 


And 


* 


1s CESAR. * 


And put on ſear, and caſt yourſelf | in wonder, 
' To ſee the ſtrange impatience of the heavens: 
But if you would conſider the true cauſe, | 
Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 
9 Why birds, and beaſts, from quality and kino 
Why old men, fools, * and children calculate; 
Why all theſe things change, from their ordinange, | 
Their natures, and pre-formed faculties, 
To monſtrous quality ; why, you ſhall find, 
That heaven hath infus'd them with theſe ſpirits, 
To make them inftruments of fear, and warning, 
Unto ſome monſtrous ſtate. 
Now could 1, Caſca, name to thee, a man | 
Moſt like this dreadful night; | 
That thunders, lightens, 'opens graves, and dans 
As doth the lion in the Capitol: 
A man no mightier than thyſelf, or me; 
In perſonal action; yet prodigious. grown, 
And fearful, as theſe ſtrange eruptions are. 
* 'Tis Cæſar that you mean: Is it not, ca 


„ birds, and 4 from cnality and lind; 11 That! is, Why 
they deviate from quality and nature. This line might perhaps 
be more properly aces after the next ines 
ey birds, and beafti, from quality aud kind; 
Why all theſe things * from their e 8 
ons. 
: —and children calculate; 31 Calculate here oo to foretel 


or propheſy: for the cuſtom of foretelling fortunes by judicial 


aſtrology (which was at that time much in vogue) being performed 
by a lopg tedious calculation, Shakfpeare, with his uſual ec. 5 
employs the Aan {ealgula;e] tor the gens [foretel}, _ 
WARBURTON. 
Shakſpeare found the liberty eſtabliſhed. To calculate a nati- 
vity, is the technical term, W WET 
There, is certainly vo prodigy in old men's bas from 
their paff experience. The — is, that old men ſhould not, 
and that children ſhould, I would therefore point thus: 
N old men fools, and children calculate. Fea 2 
Brackx son. N 
— in Profle is portentous. | "Hee Vol. 
Ul. P 134: us 125 


4 JuLrous cESAR. 


Caſ. Let it be who it is: for Romans now.” 
z Have thews and limbs like'to their: ahdefects3 * 
But, woe the while! our fathers minds are dend, 
And we are govern'd with our mothers' ſpirits; | 
Our yoke and ſufferance ſhew us womaniſh. 


Caſca. Indeed, they fay, the Irsee to-morrow | | 


Mean to eſtabliſh Cæſar as a king: 
And he ſhall wear his crown, by ſea, and land, 
In every place, fave here in Italy. 


Caf. I know where I will wear this dagger then; ; 


Caſſius from bondage will deliver Caſſius : - , 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak moſt ant 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat: 

Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs: 

Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of 1 iron, 

Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit; 

But life, being weary of theſe worldly bars 
Never lacks power to diſmiſs itſelf. 
If I know this, know all the world beſides, 
That part of tyranny, that I do ws 

1 can ſhake off at pleaſure. . 

? Caſta. So can I: £3 MG 
So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity, . _ 

, Caf. And why ſhould Cæſar be a tyrant then 5 
Poor man! I know, he would not be a wolf, 
But that he ſees; the Romans are bur ſheep: - 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 
Thoſe that with haſte will make a mighty fire, 

Begin it with weak ſtraws : What traſh is Rome, 
What rubbiſh, and what offal, when it ſerves 

For the baſe matter to illuminate . 

So vile a ching a as W e Bur, © , grief! 


3 Hine heals and | limb) 7 hewes is an Wikies word im- 


plying ner ves or muſcular ftrengtb. It is uſed by Falſtaff in the 
Second Part of Henry IV. and in Hamlet. 


The two laſt folios, in which ſome words are e injudicioiſly | 


modernized, read news, STEEVENS, 


f 8 Where 


10s CESAR 4. 


Where haſt thou led me? I, perhaps, ſpeak this 
Before a willing bondman: then I know 

+ My anſwer muſt be made: But I am arm'd, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 
Caſca. 'You ſpeak to Caſca: and to ſuch a man, 
That is no flearing tell-tale. Hold my hand: 

o Be factious for redreſs of all theſe "p< THI 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far, Sgt” 
As who goes fartheſt, 

Caſ. There's a bargain, ae, "A 
Now know you, Caſca, I have mov'd dy 
Some certain of the nobleſt- minded Romans, 

To undergo, with me, an enterprize _ 
Of honourable-dangerous conſequence ; | 
And I do know, by this, they ſtay for mee 
In Pompey's porch ; For now, thee fearful night, 
There is no ſtir, or walking 1 in the ſtreets ; 
And the complexion of the element, _ 

7 It favours like the work we have in hand, 


Moſt bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 


+ My'anſwer 16. be nab I mall be n to account, and 
muſt pear as for ſeditious Words. JohNSõ . 
"8 ——Hold uy Band. 1 Is the ſame as, Here's my hand. 
. JOHNSON. 5 
* 2 factious for 22 F actions ſeems here to mean achve. 
Jonnson. IE 
7 Is fev'rous, lite the work—] The old edition reads': : 
| Ils favors, lite the work N 
I think we ſhould read: 5 yo 
Ihn favour's lite the a ae hows in . 
$2, Na bloody, fiery, and moſt terrible. 
Fawvour is ' look, Far be | pres See Vol. IT. p. 118. 
] . JokNxsow. 
To favour 18 to en Thus Stanyhurſt i in his tranſlation 
of the Third Book of Vargil's LEneid, 1582: | 


With the petit PO r favouring t 5 principal old 

; —_— portes. 25 3 ; 
We may read 1 favours; or—Is favour*d—i. e. is in appeaſe a 
| hace or countenance e e ST ne 


W * 


AW gen —j3—ͤͤͤ—ĩ—» er, — AASA 


„ FULIUS CESAR: 


* . K KũG„V ᷑ G „ 


Ener Cinna. 


Caſes. Stand cloſe owhile, for ders comes « one FrY 
haſte, 
Caf. Tis Cinna, I do Kat kim by bis g. 


Heis a friend. —Cinna, where haſte you ſo? 


Cin. To find out you: Who's chat, Metellus 
Cimber? 
Caf. No, it is Caſca; one d brite 
To our attempts. Am 1 not ſtaid for, Own ? 
Cin. Tam glad on't. What a fearful night is this . 


| There' s two or three of us have ſeen. ſtrange lights. ; 


Caf. Am I not ſtaid for! 2 T ell me. 
n. TT 
You are. O, Caſſius, i: you could but win 
The noble Brutus to our party- „ 
Caſ. Be you content: Good Cinna, LPR this paper, | 


And look you lay it in the prætor's chair, 


Where Brutus may but find it; and throw this 

In at his window ; ſet this up with wax 

Upon old Brutus' ſtatue: all this done, 

Repair to Pompey's porch, where you ſhall find us. 


Is Decius Brutus, and Trebonius, there? 


Cin. All but Metellus Cimber; and he's gone 
To ſeek you at your houſe. Well, I will hie, 
And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. 

Cop. That done, repair to Seay” s theatre. 

. Cinna. . 
Come, Caſca, you and I will, yet, ere day, 


See Brutus at his houſe : three parts of him 


Is ours already; and the man entire 


Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 


Caſca. O, he fits high in all the people 8 hearts: : 


And that, which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, _ 
Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. 


= T ” F 


2 « . Y , 
1 wy fel > x * 2 2 „ 1 T , * x E 
YULTUS CESAR 27 


Caf. Hi im, and his worth, and our you need of 
him, 


You have right well eoncuihads Let us go, 
For it is after midnight; and, ere dar, 
We will awake my” and be fore of kim. ¶Exeunt. 


14 


ACT bi SCENE * 


Enter Brutus „ in bis Ordurd *, 1. 


Bru. What, Lutiee! by "OR | 
I cannot, by the progreſs of the ſtars, 
Give guels how near to day, Lucius, I ſay TAY 6 
1 would it were my fault to ſleep fo ſoundly.— 


When, 2977 when ? AWAKE nth . Lu- 


Enter Lucius, : 


"gp Call'd you, my lord? 3 

Bru. Get me a taper in my WA Lucius: 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Luc. I will, my loro. Exit. 


Bru. It muſt be by his death: and, for my part, 


5 * — 52 bis orchard. ] The modern editor, read garden, Sack 55 


orchard ſeems anciently to e had the ſame meaning. 


n 
That theſe two words »y were + ancient 3 appears 
from a UE in this play : 


« His private > ee and 4 new-planted orchard; © 
« On this fide Tiber“ 


In Sir T. North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, the paſſage. which 
Shakſpeare has here copied, ſtands thus: He left his. garden, 


and'arbours unto people, Ne he lag on wy TK of the river 


* 


[ 8 | 1 know 


28 JULIUP'S CESAR; 


I know. no-perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 

But for the general. He would be crown'd := 

How that might change his nature, there 8 the que: 

n 2 

Te; is the bright day, Nat brings forth bs Ader, 8 
And that craves wary. walking. Crown him 

| That ;— .. | 

And then, I grant, we put a Rint] in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuſe of greatneſs i is, when it disſoins 

9 Remorſe from power: And, to ſpeak truth of Cæſar, 

1 have not known when his affections ſway'd. 

More than his reaſon. But 'tis a common proof, 

That lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face: — 

But when he once attains the upmoſt wound Mar 

He then unto the ladder turns his back! 

Looks in the clouds, ſcorning the 3 baſe degrees. 5 5 

By which he did aſcend: So Cæſar may | 

'E — leſt he may, prevent. And, ſince the quarrel 

Will bear no colour for the nig he i IS, 


34 * CY 


9 Remorſe * power : ] Remarſe, for mercy. WanBURTON. 
Remorſe (ſays the author of the Rewi/al) fignifies the conſcious 
uneaſineſs ariſing from a ſenſe of having done wrong; to extin- 
guiſh which feeling, nothing hath. ſo. great a n as Alo 
lute uncontrouled power. = 
think Warburton right. Jong Ns w. ED 
Remorſe is-pity, and has twice occurred i in that ſenſe in Meas: 
ſure for Meaſure. See Vol. II. p. 48. STEevens. 


— common proof, ] Common experiment. Joansox. 


> But when he once attains the upmoſt.round,, , 
He then unto the ladder turns his back; &c. ] 
So, in Daniel's Civil Wars, 162: 5 
“ The aſpirer once attain'd unto the dps: 
«© Cuts off thoſe means by which himſelf got up: 
And with a harder hand, and ſtraighter rein, 
PDoth curb that looſeneſs he did find before; 
40 . the occaſion like might ſerve again: 
„ His own example makes him fear the more,” 
MT an | 


bh : —— degrees] Low ieps. Tous 50 . 
G Faſhion 


6 a bat 


J | 


NULIUSs CESAR. 


Faſhion it thus; that what he is, — 1 241 
Would run to theſe,; and theſe extremities: A 87 


And therefore think him as a ſerpent's egg, = ; 


4 1 ; 


Which, hatch'd, would, as Sa ne Stow wil | 


Toe chievous: O Uns 2111-36 107: 720 +l rg 1 1 
And kill him 1 in "we Var | 
Re-enter Luyins. rags 
W 64 q 4 25 A 


Duc. The der burner in your cloſet, br. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus ſeal'd up; and, I am ſore, 
It did not lie there, when I went to be. lik 
Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not es > Sv £4 1 
hy 15 not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 
Luc. I know not, ſir. | 
Bru. Look in the kalendar, and bring 1 me word. 
Luc, I will, fir. Exit. 
Bru. The exhalations, een, in che air, 
Give ſo much light, that I may. read by them. 
[Opens the ee and Dall. 
Brutus, they fleep'ſt'; awake; and ſee A 
Shall Rome———Speak, Prite, „ eee 
Brutus, thou fleep'ft-z awake, — 1 . 5 
duch inſtigations have been often CTY Phe 
Where I have took them up. n. 8 
Sball Rome. Thus muſt I piece it out; y | 
Shall Rome ſtand under one man's awe? What J {Raine ? 
N anceſtors did from the ſtreets of Nome: | 


£7 on 
= y 4 7 * 
. 1 = * 

0 * 4 


. is his kind, 16.0 of A to his nature. 100 NSON 
. 5. Ts not to-morrow, boy, the firſt of March ?] We ſhould read 
lbs for we can never fuppoſe the ſpeaker to have loſt fourteen 
days in his account. He is here plainly ruminating on what the 
ſoothſayer told Cæſar [AQ I. ſc. ii.] in his preſence. [>> Beware 
the ides of March.] The boy comes back and ſays, Sir, March is 
waſted fourteen 95 So that the morrow was the ides of March, 
.as he ſuppoſed. For March, May, July, and Oktober, had fix 


nones each, ſo that the fifteenth of March Was: " ide of that 
month. WARBURTON, 


: * { ET a4 "RE 1 1 
% * 23 Way * f 2 * 3 a 


. W px; "x 
. wakes bs 5 


30 JUEMUS c SAR. 


The Tarquin drive; when he was call! 4 ki 
Speak, ſtrike, redreſs !=sAm I entreated 

| To ſpeak; and ftrike?'O Rome! I make thee promiſe 
If — redreſs will follow, thou receiveſt 
TIM full petition at the hand of RE 


* 


1 F 1 * 


| 


Re-enter Lucius,” 


| Tas 6 Sir March 1 is waſted fourteen days. 

* | Tol within, 
Bru. Tis good. 60 'to \ the gate; {ſomebody 
| nooks... | | Exit Lucius. 
Since Caſſius firſt did whet me againſt 1 7 
I have not ſlept. 

7 Between the . of a radful ching, St 21? 
8 In Wt... 8 I 1 
| Sir, March is waſted fifteen PING 2 | 
The editors are {lightly miſtaken :'it was waſted: pa ral "SM ; 
this was the dawn of the cer when the boy makes his report. 
| TH EOBALD. 

7 Peravets the acting of 4 dreadful thing, 
Aud the firſt motion, &c. ] Fhat nice critic, Pioch fes of Hal- 
carnaſſus, complains, that of all kind of beauties, choſe great 
ſtrokes which he calls the 7erre6le graces, and which are fo fre- 
quent in Homer, are the rareſt to be found in the following wriz 
ters. Amongſt our countrymen, it ſeems to be as much confined 
to the Britiſh Homer. This deſcription of the condition 0 oy 
ſpirators, before the execution of their defis gu, has a pom f 
terror in it that perfectly aſtoniſhes. The expeliebr Mr. 2 
whoſe modeſty made him ſometimes diffident of his own genius, 
but whoſe true judgment always led him to the ſafeſt guides (as 
we may ſee by thoſe fine ſtrokes in his Cato borrowed from the 
Philippics of Cicero) has paraphraſed this fine deſcription; but 
we are no longer to expect thoſe ternble graces whick animate 
his original: 
„ 0 think, what anxious moments paſs beteveen 

«© The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods. > 

« Oh, *tis a dreadfal interval of time, | | 

| Fil up with horror all, and big ewith death. ” "Cath, 
1 ſhall make two remarks on this fine imitation. The firſt i is, that 
the ſubjects of the two confpiracies being fo very different (the 

85 fortunes of Cæſar and the Roman N W ewe in the 
one; 


JUEIU'S CESA'R 31 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 


* 


5 WE . K v4 '1 F 
* ** ; ; 
bo oF 


# 


— f 


one; and that of a b auttary t 600 $ 8507 in alle oy Mr. 


Addiſon could not, with propriety, bring in that magnificent 
circumſtance which gives one of the Aerrifie graces of Shak- 
ſpeare's deſcription 3 


The genius and the mortal inflruments 
Are then in council 


For kingdoms, in, the Pagan Theology, beſides their good, had 
their evil genius's, likewiſe, repreſented, here, with the moſt 
daring ſtretch of fancy, as fitting in conſultation with the con- 
ſpirators, whom he calls their mortal inſtruments, But this, as 
we ſay, would-have been too pompous an apparatus to the rap 
and deſertion of Syphax and Sempronius. The other thing 
ſervable is, that Mr. Addiſon was ſo ſtruck and affected with 
theſe terrible graces in his original, that inſtead of imitating his 
author's ſentiments, he hath, before he was aware, given us 
only the copy of his own impreſſions made by 880 N 
Oh, *tis a dreadful interval of time, | 
Filld up with horror all, and big with death. * 
are bur the affections raiſed by ſuch forcible 1 images as theſe : pe! 
All the int*rim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a biddzons Ss. 
— the ſtate of man, | e 
Like to a little kingdem, ſuffers then TR Fong 
The nature of an inſurrection. . 
a Comparin g the troubled mind of a aer to. a ſtate of anar- 
chy, is juſt and beautiful; but the itim or interval, ito an 575 
deous Viſion, or a frigktful dream, holds ſomething 8 wonder- 
fully of truth, and lays the ſoul fo open, that one can hardly 
think it poſible for any man, who had not ſome time or other 
been engaged i in a conſpiracy, to Sive ſuch force of 8 to 
nature. *WaRrRBURTON: 

The dene of the Greek critics * not, I'think, mean "INTE 
ments which raiſe fear, more than wender, or any other of the 
tumultuous paſſions; 2 dh is that which frikes, which aftoni/ber 
with the idea either of ſome great ſubject, or of the author's 

abilities. 

Dr. Warburton” 8 pompous criticiſm might well have been 

ſhortened. The genius is not the geniut of a Fug dom, nor are 

the inſtruments, © conſpirators. Shakſpeare is deſcribing what 

_ paſſes ma fingle boſom, the inſurrection Which a conſpirator feels 

agitating the tle kingdom'of his own mind; when the genius, or 

_ power that watches for his protection, and the mortal ee, ; 

the paſſions, which excite him to a deed of honour and danger, 
are in council and debate; When, the K wr 21 and the 
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Like a * phantaſnia, of a hide ous dream: mA,” 


The genius, and the mortal inſtruments, 


Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 


| Aae 2 
Luc. Sir; tis your brother 9 Caſius at the door, 


; Kid 


=> of Fa; ow the, RY in continual fuQtuation and dif: 


turbance.  JonnsoNn. l. 

The foregoing was perhaps among the earlieſt notes written 
17 Dr. Warburton on Shakfpeare. Though it was not inſerted 
by him in Theobald's 5 1732 and 1740, (but was re- 


ſerved for his own in 1747) yet he had previouſly communicated | 
it, with little variation, in a letter to Matthew Coneanen in 


the year 1726. See a note on Dr. Akenſide's Ode to Mr. Ed- 


'wards, and the end of this play. STEEVENS. 


Inſtead of inftruments, it __—_ I think, be inflrument, and 
explained thus: 


The genius, i. e. the ſoul or ſpirit, high ſhould j goverti ; and 
the mortal inſtrument, i. e. the man, with all his bodily, that i 1; 


earthly paſtipns, ſuch as envy, pride, malice, and ambition, are 
then in coul, 3. e. debating upon the horrid action that is to 


be done, the ſoul and rational powers diſſuading, and the mortal 
inſtrument, man, wich his bodily paſſions, prompting and puſh- 
ing on to the horrid deed, whereby the ſtare. of man, like to a 
little kingdom, ſuffers then the nature of an inſurrection, the 
inferior powers riſing and rebelling againſt the ſuperior... See 
this exemplified in Macbeth 8 ſollloquy, and a; N what 1 King 
Jobn ſays, act IV: 


% Nay, in the Body. of this feſply land... + hs 

44 This kingdom,” this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoſtility and civil tumult reigns, |. \ In. 
«* Between my Conſcience and my couſin? 758 death.” SN1T A. 


A pbantaſina; Suidas maketh a difference between pban- 
taft za and phantafia, ſaying that pbamtaſma 1s an imagination, or 
appearance, or fight of a thing which is not, as are thoſe ſightes 


whiche men in their ſleepe do thinke they fee : but that, phan- 
taſia is the ſeeing of that only which f is in ve deeds.”. Lag: 
terus, 1572. HENDERSON. 


„ brother at Cap 1 married zu Brutus 5 
_ iter, Srravzxs. 5 eo 4 


, #4 — P $4 * , IT'S A — 


P . y 


"Bru. 


Fur tos 64K 33 


as Is he alone? 5 ; 4-4. 2? = Lc] I 
Tuc. No, ſir, there "ate more with M. Ef 


Bru. Do you know them? 
Luc. No, "Bey their hats are blocked about thei 
| ears, IE ö | 


And half their faces "Wi 5 in their cloaks, © 
That by no, means.] ik Koper them 
By any mark of favour. 4 5 5 
Bru. Let them enter. © [Ex Li, 
They are the faction. 0 cobra 7D 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy bio brow "Me night, 
When evils are moſt free? O, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough, _ 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage?, Serk 1 conſy 
; ; „ racy; 8 
Hide it in ſmiles, and affability: Rs 
For if thou path, thy native ſemblance on, 
Not Erebus itfelf were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 5 5 


AN 


Enter Coir, elle, Decius, Cinna, Kaos, and 
gh rebonius. 98 


62½ 1 Sas we are too bold upon your: 4 
Good morrow, Brutus; Do we trouble you? 
Bru. I have been up this hour; awake, all eight. 
Kiow I theſe men, that come along with you ? 
Caf. Yes, every man of them; and no man here, 
But honours you: and every one doth wiſh, 
'You had but that opinion of yourſelf, _ 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 1 


x 1 Any diſtinQion of countenance. Jouxzox. 
For if thou path thy native OA on,] If thou walkin my 
true form. lohNsqõ . 
The ſame verb is uſed by Drayton i in his Pubathien, Song if: 
3 1 8 the neighbouring hills, her pailage V % 
„an t at 935 Es 
Again „ in his Epiſtle from Dute Humphrey to Eliner Cob 


„ Pathing young ** s unadviſed Wiſes N. 
* VIII. $4} 2 This 


8+ EU N 8 Ak. 


— 


vt If 
e reads, with the other modern editians: 17 


This is Trebonius. © eee wilt 
Bru. He is welcome Nr is en 1 hes 


of This, Been {ion of ik 
.:. Arg. fe is.wekcome too: - 11 of Oo 
1 N This, Caſcd; this, EI 120 85 5 
And this Metellus Fab I ant e Hen Þ; 4 
Bru, They are all, wel gome. 


What watchful cares do interpaſe —_ 9 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 


Caf. Shall 1 entreat.a.word ?...:.>. [> [5a Fes, 
by Dec. Here lies. the, caſt; Doch Doth not the day break 


7 98 19013 9 1997 vo HIV\ITI& £4174 (196) * 
Ca rd. N 119 n hoch Jaw 335 
FA. 0 3 bez $1 geh; and and yan oy (rd 
Phat fret the Clouds, ire meſſengers o 5 
Caſca. You: ſhall confeſs, that you, are bo de- 
eived. es C 2 end 5 SAS og | G4.” x 
Here, 281 point. ue es the firm. 17 5 9 I 1 | 
Which is a great way growing on.tl e ſouth, |. 4 0 91 7 
Weighing the youthful ſeaſon of So year. 
Some two months hence, vp higker toward che north 8 
Te ft Preſents his fire; and the high caſt 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
Bru, Give me your hands all over, one 8 one. 
Caf. And let us; ſwear our reſolution: 
. Hu. e not ancoath : It not the face he men, 


0 16 
| 1211 aloft The 
þ by * . "x & 4 — . 
% a OY +: $a ts one — 
, , 3 5 « 


* 


9 N. 2 25 bs Th tr chat the. face jp pew be.] BL OY 


burton would read Fate of men ; but his elaborate emendation is, 
I think, erroneous. © h face of ment is the countenance, the re- 
gard, the z/tcem of the publick 3 in other terms, Bonbur and e. 
putation; or the Face of men Ay mean the are look 101 the 


a 


1 8 8 
j : 


if that the Face of PO I OA 
bak the old reading 1 WEE hoiey n 


F not. 4 Lage, - &c. A F | 
so, Tully⸗ in © atilinain—N bil borum ora walten moverunt ? 


Mac f 87 EEVEN S. | 


+ No, 5 ot an oath] Khakpearo bed his ſpeech on the 


#3% 


5 22 iD | | . WE > I Hawe 


4 


* 


* 


Huus em SAR. 35 

The ſufferance of our ſouls, the times "OL 111 
If theſe be metives weak, break. off betimes, day 
And every man hence to his idle bed;z. ;., 501 
So let high: -ſighted tyranny, range o, 
Till each man drop by lottery... But if alt. 0 
As I am ſure they do, bear fire enough Baan b; 
To kindle, cowards, and to ſteel with valour - is 

The melting ſpirits of women; then, counrrymen 
What need we any ſpur, but our own caufe;.;, | || 
To prick us to redreſs ? what other bond, 
Than ſecret Romans, that have {poke the won | 
And will not palter? and what. Jer N 14187 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag 

That this ſhall be, or we will. Fi for. it 75 
Swear prieſts, and cowards, and men ee 4 
Old feeble RIPON ae. RIO Wein fouls, |! 


2 
4 12 


leh Rr Pig in ar 4 of North's inch of Wee l 
The conſpirators having never taken oaths together, nor taken 
or given any caution or aſſurance; not binding themſelves one to 
another by any religious oaths, they Repo wg mutter ſo ſecret to 
themſelves, Kc. STEVENS. A | 
5 *Till each man drop by lottery. Perhaps 2 — phy alluded ito 
the cuſtom of decimation, i. e. the felection by lot of every tenth 
ſoldier, in a general mutiny, for e W 
He ſpeaks of this in Coriolanul- : Wb 2 Og 
«© By decimation, and 4 ryt hei diath, 7.4 1 
N Tale thou th fute. ———— 20 4155 — 
s Savear prieſts, &c.] This is imitated by Otws | 
N When Jeu qroula bind me, is ts there need of oaths „ G. &. 
VVV Ne reſerved.” 
— Seth 8 7 1 1 3 HNSON, 

. 4 — aal 5 here cantiiag,; ha 9 1 
80, 1 in Woman is a Weathercock, 160125, 11 Vet warn: yenibe ag 
cauttlons hot to wound my integrity.” 

Again, in Drayton's Miſeris 2 1 Marga, ar- 0154 
„ Witty, well⸗ſpoken, cant hoy gh youtlg “ 98 
Again, in che ſecond theſe. two ſeivſes — p * 
Appolyn Thyre, 1610: 341 105 97 2 

2a fallacious polycy Bo Nu Souls 5 1 

Again, in Holinſped, p p. 948: the emperor's couticel1 ought | 
by a cautell to have brought the king in-mind tofue for a licence 
0p the pope" 85 eee e en 


VV 


K 


* 


9 urs cs A K. 


That welcome wrongs; unto bad cauſes ſwear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not a 
The even virtue of our enterpri zeec, 
Nor the inſuppreſſive mettle of our ſpirits, 
To think, that, or-our cauſe, or our 1 2 2 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood, 
That Lese Roman bears, and nobly. bears, 101 
Is guilty of a ſeveral baſtardy, n 
If he do break the ſmalleſt particle 
Of any promiſe that hath paſt from him. 
Caſ. But what of Cicero? Shall we ſound him 3 
I think, he will ſtand very ſtrong with us. en. 
Caſca. Let us not leave him out. n 
Cin. No, by no means. Fe, 
Met. O, let us have him; for his flyer hairs | 
Will purchaſe us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our 1 : 
It ſhall be ſaid, his judgment rul'd our hands; 
Our youths, and wildneſs, ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be bury'd in his gravity. 


' Bru. O, name him not: let us not break with him; "uf 


Fax he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 
Caſ. Then leave him dut. 
Caſca. Indeed, he is not fit. 


= Shall no man elſe be A. but only Ceſar? 


Decius, well urg d: I think, it is not meet, 


__ Antony, fo well belov'd of Cæſar, 


Should — 4 U Cæſar: We ſhall find of him 

A ſhrewd contriver; and, you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well ſtretch ſo far, 

As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 


Let Antony, and Cæſar, fall together. . 
Zru. Our courſe will ſeem too bloody, Caius — 


To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs; 
Like wrath in death, ahd envy afterwards : 85 

For Antony is but a limb of Car. 
Let us be ſacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 


Js 


212052085082 


5 * 
W 4 
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10 Ls sR. 


We all ſtand up againſt the ſpirit of n 
And in the ſpirit of men there is no blood ;- 1 
O, that we then could come by Cæſur's ſpiric*, J vu 


And not diſmember Cæſar! But, alas 


Cæſar muſt bleed for it! And, gentle e ; 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfullyz ß; 
Let's carve him as a diſh fit for the ae. LO 
Not hew him as a carcaſe fit for hounds: 
And let our hearts, as ſubtle maſters do, 17 f 
Stir up their ſervants to an act of rage, 
And after ſeem to chide them. This mall wake 
Our purpoſe neceſſary, and not envious: 
Which ſo appearing to the common eyes, 
We ſhall be call'd purgers, not * 4 * 
And for Mark Antony, think not of himm 
For he can do no more than Cinlar” $ arm, fe 1 
When Cæſar's head is off. i 
Caſ. Yet I fear himm . 
For in the ingrafted love he Been t ta PO IO 
Bru. Alas, good Caſſius, do not think of him: „ 
If he love C ar, all that he can do : 
Is to himſelf; TY thought, ® __ «is for cee in 


x 0, 1 . Ze come 5 s heit, 4241 Lord Ster- 
line has the ſame thought: Brutus benen againſt _ We 
ing off of Antony, ſays: 
* Ah! ah! we muſt but too muck murder. ſee, 
% That without doing evil cannot do good; 
* And would the gods that Rome cauld be made free, 
„ Without the effuſion of one 8 of blood! ? 


= R * Maron 8. | 
— dip r for the 1, &c. | 120 . 
radive, gots. 
«c DEN qua manus vatem, ne quid mortalia bella 
„ Lzdere tela queant, ſanctum et venerabile iti 


„ Funus erat.“ Stat. T beb. VII. I. 696. STzEVExs. - 1 


fate thought, —] That is, turn melaygholy.. Janacoxe 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: ES OT 
„ What ſhall we do, Kaobarbus? . 
4 5 23 . 2 2 "Io TY 
gain, in Helin. 5.833. 5 mT were wit out 
* © ow Dz3 | es 5 


* * «x — . * 
27 1 
# 1 


- : 4 . i 5 Pp I — 1 2 
at — CR Bod Fa ns.” OS e. S . 
—y—ͤ—ͤ——ũä—6— —— ———— :! „ c —— ——— 


F JUT1U's c SAR. 
| And that were much he ſhould; for he is given 


For he will ler and {gh ar this hiereafre. | 1 


1 Whe r Cæſar will come forth 1 or no: 111. 
For he is ſaperſtigious grown of late 


Gt fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies: 8% 0) i: dk 
te It may be, theſe ank 1h 919 EE ned in oth nh 


May hold him from the Ca Iitol alk: „ a5 


can o erſway him; for he loves'to hear, ni 267 


ons bY the way, &C.” STEEVENS. , - 


Phe poet uſes ceremonies in a quite different ſenſe, namely; the 
turning accidents to emeng; a ne ſuperſtition of antiquity. 


74 


To ſports, to wildneſs, and much oompanß x 
Treb. There is nd fear in him; let him not die, 


n Mint n, 31.308 > [Click rites 
Bru. Peart; count the clock. 510% 

Caſ. The clock hath ſtrucken tree. 29. 7 
Treb. *T'm- time phe 910 8 25.7; 5 v. 8 5 2077 
© Caf. But it is doubtful yer 50 15 


Quite from the main opinion he held once 00 


And the perſoaion of his augurers, As 5 1 


Dec. Neyer fear that: If he be ſo reſolv'd, 


Gratis: which cankd 8 to 05 ite infomoch ths ane 


2 For be 10 fuperftitions grown "SR nes 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams and ceremonies :) 
Czfar, as well as Caffius, was an Epicurean. By main opinion 
Caſſius intends a compliment to his ſect, and means ſolid, fun- 
damental opinion, grounded in truth and nature : as by fuse 
is meant ominous forebodings; and by ceremonies, atonements of 
the gods by means of religious rites and facrifices. A little _—_ 
where Calph urnia ſays: 
 Ca/ar, I never flood on ceremonies, | | . 
Yet now they fright me: | 


WarBURTON. 

Main n 15 nothing more than leading, fined, predominant 

opinion. JohN . | 
Ur he loves to harry: &c.] It was finely imagined by the 

poet, to make Cæſar delight in this fort of converfation. The 

author of St. Evremond's Life tells us, that the great prince of 
Conde tooꝰ much pleaſure in remarkiny'v on Uh 3 15755 nil, 

oy. oy characters. WARDURTON. * © $121" e | x 


e 3 * 


3s 


4 Thatirinſcorhs may be dettgy d with cv TIEN AW 


Let me Tore! 19407 d e ST AD 


For us SA N 


- 


And beats with glafles, elephants With Role: your 1 
Lions with tolls, ant men With: fitterers 5 SA” 8 5 
But, whe T tell him; he hates Aarrerers, T7 , ** 
He ſays, he does; being then: moſt flarrere lic 552 


For I can give his kde the true bent; 5 

And I will bring him to tlie Capitol. ebnet 
Caf. Nay, we > will all of us be there 107 fetch ie 
Bru. By the eighth hour: Is that che utrerimoſt 2 
Cin. Be that the uttermoſt, and fail not then. 
Mel. Caius e doth bear Cæſar Hard, | 15 


8 59 9 K * vt ” 155 

ch >; 

+ T " 9 unicorus may be betray'd by trees, . 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes.] 


Unicorns are ſaid to have been taken by one who, running be⸗ 


hind a tree, eluded the violent puſh the animal was making at 
him, fo that his horn ſpent its force on the trunk, and ſtuck faſt, 


detaining the beaſt till he was diſpatched by the hunter. vr $4 


So, in Spenſer” s Faery Queen, B B, II. ch, 5 
Like as a lyon whole imperial r 
HA prowdrebellious anicorne defies; ss 

% T'avoid the raſh aſſault and — "OY 
** Of his fiers foe, him to à zree applies: | 
« And when him running in full courſe he ſpies, 
He ſlips aſide; the whiles the furious beat 
His precious horne, ſought of his enemies 
Strikes in the ftocke, ne thence can be dec, 
1 But to the mighty victor yields a dene feat 
Again, in Buffy D' Ambois, 1041: : ws 730" 
An angry agiconng an his full career 
„ Charge with too ſwift a foot a jeweller 
„That watch'd him for the ED of his brow, © | 
e And eter he could get ſhelter of @ lt, 
« Nail him with his rich antler to the aka”: 
Bears are reported to have been ſarpriſed by means of a mir- 
rer, which they would gaze on, affording their purſuers an x 
rtunity of taking the ſurer aim. This circumſtance; I thin 


3 
4 


is mentioned by laudian. Ries: were ſeduced into pitfalls, 


lightly covefed'with'hurdles and turf, on which a proper bait to 
tempt them, was expoſed. - See Pliny's Nati H; . B. VIII. 
S1TrEEVENS. 


car Cieſar hard.] Thus the 61d copy, but Rowe, Pope, 


an Hanmer, on the authority of the Trcong: and latter folios 
D 4 e 


n 4, ng ore rr =" a — — I carte 37 
ee ae a> * — IL" 2 — De, oy e 
err rn", . — — 2 ee GP r x ner 
— 


6 Cy 


40 1110s CESAR 


Who rated him for ſpeaking well of Pomnes: bs; 
- 1 wonder, none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now, good Metellus, go along to him: 
Fe loves me well, and I have given him reaſons ; 
Send him but hither, and I'll faſhion him. 
C. The morning comes upon us: Well leave 
you, Brutus :— — 
And, friends, diſperſe 1 yourſelves : but all remember 
What you have ſaid, and ſhewyourſelvestrue Romans. 
\ Bru. Good gentiemen, look freſh and merrily ; 3 
»Let not our looks put on our purpoſes; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 
With untir'd ſpirits, and formal conſtancy: 
And ſo, good-morrow to you every o one. [Eveunt. 


* 


Manet Brutus. me 


Boy ! 8 1—Faſt 8 85 2 It is no > matter; 5 
| Lesen the honey-heavy dew of flumber: © * + 
Thou haſt no figures, nor no fantaſies, _ 
Which buſy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore chou lcep'ſt ſo ſound. 


3 Enter Portia. 


Por. Brutus, my lord! 
Bru. Portia, what inean you . Wherefore riſe you. 
- r 
It is not for your 1 hi to commit 
| Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 


Por. Nor for yours: neither. Tou have nent 
Brutus, 


read hatred, though the ſame expreGon appear again in the feſt 
ſcene of the following act: I do beſeech you, if you bear 
me hard: and has already occurr'd in a former one: 


gs | Ceſar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus.“ 


STEEVENS. 
19 75 s 1 not our looks] Let not our faces put on, that 1 is, wear 
or Pow our deligns. Jon NSON, 1 8 0 : {5220 - 
| | | * | i. "2 biole 


ꝛubes CESAR. 4 


Stole from my bed: And yeſternight, at ſupper, 
You ſuddenly aroſe, and walk'd about, 

Muſing, and 6 bing, with your arms acroſs : 
And when I a{k'd you what the matter was, 
You ſtar'd ypon me with ungentle looks: _ 


I urg'd you further; then you ſcratch'd "7 head, f 
And too impatiently ſtamp'd with your foot; 


Yet I inſiſted, yet you anſwer'd not; » 

But, with an angry wafture of your hand, 

Gave ſign for me to leave you: So 1 did; "Wi 

Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience,  _ 

Which ſeem'd too much enkindled ; and, withal, 

Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 

Which ſometime hath his hour with every man. 

It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor ſleep; ; 

And, could it work ſo much upon your ſhape, 

As it hath much preyail'd on your condition, 

I ſhould not know you, Brutus. Dear my lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cauſe of grief. 
Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por. Brutus is wiſe, and, were he not in health, 

He would embrace the means to come it. 
Bru. Why, ſo 1 do: Good Portia, go to bed. 
Por. Is Brutus ſick? and is it phyſical . 

To walk unbraced, and ſuck up the humours 

Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus ſick; 

And will he ſteal out 155 his wholeſome bed, 

To dare the vile contagion of the night? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 

To add unto his ſickneſs? No, my Brutus 

You have ſome lick offence within your mind, 

Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 

I ought to know of: And, upon my knees, 

I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 


7 I charm you] Thus the old copy. Pope and Hanmer 5 : 


read chart. but unneceſſarily, Sg, in COR + 55 
g tis your graces | 


«© That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue 5 
4 Charms this report out.“  STREVENS. 


„ 


0 "*F" 


— 


nefit moreouer; that I. am the daughter of Cato, and wife of 


oe ſame ground: e 1 N * 1 . * 5 


W 20 partnet only ff thy board and bed, 


TULIUsS 20% „ 
By all your vows of love; and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and mike bs one, 
That you unfold to me, yourſelf, ) your Rare,” 
Why you ate; heavy: and hat men eee 
Have had reſort to you : for here have been 
Sotne fix or. feven, who did hide their faces” 
Even from darkneſs. Og nar 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle ot. | 8 

Por. I ſhould not need, if you were gentle Bro utus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I ſhould know no ſecrets 


That appertain to you? Am 1 yourſelf,” 
But, as it were, in fort, or limitation; 


* keep with you a at meals? comfort your! be 4” 
MM -- : i | 1.9 "Ang 


2 Ty 10 201th you at 404%, e.! | 8 

« | being, O Brutus, (ſayed ſhe) the deer of Dae, was 
- ned vnto thee; not to be thy beddefellowe and companion in 
bedde and at borde onelie, like a harlot: but to be partaker alſo 
with thee, of thy good and euill fortune. Nowe for thyſelfe, I 
can finde no cauſe of faulte in thee touchinge dur matche : but 
for my parte, how may I ſhowe my duetie towardes thee, and 
how muche 1 woulde doe for thy ſake, if I can not conftantlie 
beare a ſecret: miſchaunce or griefe with thee, which requireth 
ſecrecy and fidelitie? I confeſſe, that a womans. wit commonly 
is too weake to keep a ſecret ſafely : but yet, Brutus, good edg- 
cation,; and the companie of vertuous men, haue ſome power to 
reforme the defect of nature. And for myſelſe, I haue this be- 


8 


255 - 


. 2. 


Brutus. This notwithſtandin , 1 did not truſt to any of theſe 
things before: vntil that now I have found by experience, that 
NO paine nor griefe whatſocuer can ouercome me. With thole 
wordes the ſhewed him her wounde on her thigh, pod tolde him 
what {ke had done to proue her ſelfe,” “? 0 
Sir Tho. North's Tranſlat. of Platarch.” Nan Fa 

Here alſo we find our author and lord Wis x Walking N 


14 4 
18 * 


I was not, Brutgs, 'match'd with thee 


«© Each fervile whore in thoſe kr i eq ial 8 he = 
That did herſelf to'yought bur pleaſur wed. 

„ Ne —Portia ſpous A the tha mind t' 5 
© Thy fellow'in all fortunes goo © oF NM „ 5 
N 3 With 


* 


* 


11 


IS c S A R. a3 


And talk to, ye ſoihetiines? Dwel 1 but in the 
. 

Of your good pleaſure ? 4 If it be no more, Y | pug 

Portia is Brutus harlot, not his, 1 0 
Bri: You are my true and honourable wite ; 3. 

As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops See 

That viſit my ſad heart. 4 
Por. If this were true, then, ſhould 1 know this 
| ſecret. 

1 grant, I am a woman * ; but, withal, ” 

K woman that lord Brutus took to wife: Bp 


1998 
94 


cc With ns of add love to Ache; 69 Yu BY 
1 As thoſe that have two breaſts, one heart, two fouls 


phe Will. Wn 06 Sterline 8 Fer CA. 


| | Maron E. | 
9 —comfort your bed 1 4 is "bar an \ odd phtaſe, and gives as 


odd an idea,” Tays Mr. Theobald, He therefore ſubſtitutes, 


conſort. But this good old word, however diſuſed through mo- 


dern refinement, was not fo diſcarded by. Shakſpeare. Henry 
VIII. as we read in Cavendiſh's Life of Wolſey, in commenda- 
tion of queen Katharine, in public ſaid, She hathe beene te 
me a true obedient Wie, and. as comfortablera I could with.” 


Ur rox. 
Is Fj beck of entries at Statiamert Hall, I meet with thge 


following: 1598. 4 Conver/ation between a careful * V and 
ber comfortable Huſband. * STEEVENS. 


In our marriage ceremony, the huſband | promiſes to comfort | 
his wife; and Barrett's Alvtarie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1582, 


ſays, that to comfort is, cc to recreate, to n to make pal. 
time. » CollLINs. 


e f aburbs. ] Perhapk here is an alluſion to the 


8 in which the harlots of nende ws .relided. See y | 
1 II. p. 16. STEEVENS.. -- | 


I grant I am à woman, &c.] 80, lord Stevfline: 0 
And though our ſex too talkative be deem d 


% As thoſe whoſe tongues import our greateſt pour 
e For ſecrets ſtill bad treaſurers eſteem'd, 


os others greedy, prodigal of ours; 
* Good eduration may reform defects, 


And I this vantage have to a vertuous life, 
"if Which others minds do want, and mine reſpetts, 


528 en * ** is m Rat * vi 
Marenz. 0 
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nus CESAR. 


1 grant, I ama woman; but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed ; Cato's daughter. * 
Think you, I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 

Being ſo father'd, and ſo huſbanded ?. pt? 4 
Tell me your counſels, 1 will not diſcloſe them; . 
I have made ſtrong proof of my conſtancy, _ - 


_ Giving myſelf a voluntary wound : 
Here, in the wil LN Can I bear that with patience, 


And not my huſband's ſecrets ? 
Bru. O ye gods, : | 


Render me werthy of this noble PTA 1 Lek. 


Hark, hark! one knocks : Portia, go in a w ile; 


And by and by thy boſom ſhall partake 


The ſecrets of my heart. 


All my engagements'I will conſtrue t to thee, 
All the charactery of my ſad OWL — 


Leave me with haſte, LN, bert. 


Euter Haus, and Lavi "vi 


Lucius Kn is that vhs! oi 


Luc. Here is a fick man, that would ſpeak with 
you. 


Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus ſpake b N 


* 


5 { awoman well: Ms Cats) 5 gh] This kalte pain 


ing ſhould be corrected thus: 


A woman well reputed Cato“ ; daughter. V 
i. e. worthy of my birth, and the relation I bear to Cato. This | 
indeed was a good reaſon why the ſhould be intruſted with the - 
ſecret, But the falſe pointing, which gives a ſenſe only imply- 
ing that ſhe was a woman of a_good character, and that ſhe was 
Cato's daughter, gives no good reaſon: for the might be Cato's 
daughter, and yet not inherit his firmneſs; and ſhe might be a 


woman well-reputed, and yet not the beſt at a ſecret, Fut if ſhe 


avas well-reputed Cat's daughter, that is, worthy of her birth, 
ſhe could neither want her tather's love to her country, nor his 


relolut: on to engage in its deliverance. ' WARBURTON. 


Dall the chatactery— ] i. e. all that is character d on, 
Ke. The word has already oceurr'din 80 Merry Wives f. Wind. 


or, DTEEVENS, f 


. -” c 4 | \ " 
i 5 g ; Wy 
75 wg W 5 7 by. ©. of, = N 
pt : 2 nf GN 2 ﬀ# l . . & 3 j 3 . 
F * * 4 1 * * * 4 — L "4 N * | 7 : * - 
| — 


Boy, ſtand e e; Ligarius! Py 
Lig. Vouchſafe good morrow from a feeble tongue, 
Bru. O, what a time have you choſe out, brave 
| _ Caius, CIITA C 
To wear a kerchief? Would you were not fick *! . 
I am not ſick, if Brutus Have in hand r 2 
Ad exploit worthy the name of honour. _ | 
Bru. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, ; 
Had you a healchful ear to hear of it. 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before»; 
1 here diſcard my fickneſs. Soul of Rome! 
Brave ſon, deriv'd from honourable el 
Thou, like an exorciſt, haſt conjur'd up 
My mortified ſpirit. - - Now bid me run. 
And I will firive with things impoſſible; . 
Vea, get the better of them. What's to do? 5 ER 
Bru. A piece of work, that will inake fick men 5 
* whole. | 
. 1 Ky, not ſome whole, that we muſt make 1 
n . 
Bru. That muſt we «als; What it is, my Caius, 
1 ſhall unfold to thee, as we are 4 5 
To whom it muſt be done. 

Lig. Set on your foot; Har 
And, with a heart,new-fir'd, I follows you, - 
18 do I know not what ; but it aaron 

Thar Brutus leads me on. * 3 

Bru. F een me Fe. 5 = kan, 


« Would 3 yon avere not ot fck 4 Ke. 1 So, la 8 : 
By ſickneſs being impriſon'd in hed” 
Wild I Ligarivs ſpied, whom pains did 8 

When I had ſaid with words that anguiſh bred, 

& In what a time Ligarius art thou fick ? 
* He anſwer'd ſtraight, as 1 had phyſick brovght, 
Or that he had imagin'd my defign, | 
„ aworthy of thyſelf thou would'fi do ought, 
9 2 * S N Ta am 2 8 ard el thine. PT 
| | K 1 ; * Marovz. 
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Thunder and lightning.” Euter Gefar, | in bis. night- 


WP "ca. Not Heaven, nor earth, fie been r! peace 


. Thrice hath Calphuraia i in her rf 
, Help, bo] 85 murder. een 


Tou mall not ſtir out ry Yoo howſe Wa. .: £4 © 


The face of Cæſar, they are vaniſſied. 
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to- fight: 


armer 
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© Enter a a Servant. . 7 


ii bi 521 Hi mort 1 LEE 1 


e My lord? 5 7 7 47 421 Yo 3915 £4 v 1 # — 4 
Caſ. Go bid the prieſts do refer ſacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of faccenh; * A 


e I tg my Jorg. „ * Exit. ; 
2 #84 $ = 2 9 e OY $4. "P 3 
. Enter calpburnis. 8 . 3 
4 2. 15 118 3 vs 14 1 T x; $1 | 


"at What t mean you, Caſar?) Think you wo walk 
forth! Sq h 4 5 f rad © 


Ce. Cæſar mall bor The ching, tha threat- 
end W, 943 7 FAO: | 


Ne'er look d but on my buchen when they 0 an foe 


Cal. Cæſar, 1 never ſtood on ceremonies 5, 


> 


"Ow Coſer, 1 W Hood on Sarge 1 ..' 10 hever - i a 
| ceremoniaus or ſuperſtitious regard to or omens. 


The. ere Is uſed 1 in the ſame fenſe in the Devil's e 
1605 1 
: "7 . The davit hath provided in TI corenany] OT od 
I ſhould not croſs myſelf at any time — | 
I never was ſo ceremonious,®? . 
The original thought is in the old trauſlation of Pluterch : 


a Calphurnia, until that time, was never given to any fear or 
by ene  STEEVENS, | k 


0 


Yet. now they 3 me. The: is one within, W 
Beſides the t lings t t. ME AVE heard and een, 55 
Recounts moſt horrid ſights: ſeen by, the Watch. 5 17 
A lioneſs hath whelj EE in the ſtfreets | 
And graves haveyawaitlcomdyielicd up their dead: 
Fierce 1. 1 warriors fight u pon the clouds 


7 72 e vor 15 of- war,” 


AN noiſe of battle TAR Pon gu Ut 
Horſes did neigk, and al fog * wen on; 
And Shots dic did th ka art 5 Aab che k 
O Cæſar! eheſe things are'beyond i k 


Herm? d 91109 2 mA Pech > 31 
- phat ein be avvitled, aon IIa Hl ten. 0 


Whoſe end is purpòs d Neale mitghity olity ty gods? * wa | 
an Cæſar ſhall kt 


: for hels predittions */ 
to the, work in general, as to Cæſar. 8 
TT When beggars die, theke are no comets Gen, 


The heavens themſelxes blaze: forth the death of 


| Princes.” & den vr K Jin en 13% IT 1 VB 
Cel Cowards dle Wany times before their deaths” 
The valiaft heyer I of death but.ohce; 2 
Of all the wonders that J yet have heard, . 


1 15 45 ++ 1 r at 22491 100 0h od 43 fs + It 
ae ane hs 30 mom $02": a 129 
; 6. 254% of battle wht 45 "the air] Fee ya 115 p. 386. : 


TEEVENS. 


7 Convard: die many times before A hath, $0 1 in e 8 
Inſatiate Counteſs, 1603 


«© Fear is my vaſſal; 3 1 8 


. 1 lies, = 7 + of 28 
"TR 3 Bundred times in P/; ife a coward dies,” 


| The firſt known edition of lin, Cæſar i is that I 1623 e 
Lord Eſſex, probably before any of theſe writers, A the 
ſame remark. In à letter to lord Rutland, he obſerves, 75 that 
as he which dieth nobly, doth, live for ever, ſo he that dath live | 
in fp dith die continually.” MaTLONHE. 
| When ſome of his friends did counſel him to have a guard | 
for the ſafety of his perſon z. he would never conſent to it, but 


ſaid, it was better to die once, than always. to. be. affrayed « of 


death.” ” Sir Th. North's Tran of Plutarch EVENS. 
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What ah Ty augurert 2 


We are two lions, litter d in one day, 3 ig 


e 


1 
„ 


ys FEE US 0 8 8 
Ie ſcems to mne molt range that lei n thould fear; | 


— 


Seeing that? death, a neceſſary. e end, 


Will dome, when it will come. oo 5209055 


* by 1 1 77 | £þ $5 j : . „ 7 45 
* IV u & © 1 1 'S s "ww 4 * * 
— - 0 7 5 
« boats wart Re-enter Servant, BSK 
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hey, would not 159575 ou to 515 forth roy 


| Wt. the-entrails of an offering forth, 


They could aot find a he 
Cf... The. 


7 5 the 1 
gods do this *.in ſhame of comics: I 


| Cafar ſhould be a beaſt without a heart, 4 * 7 
If he ſhovld ſtay at home to-day for fear. 


No, Czar ſhall not; Danger knows full well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 


$ # 4 = \ 
1 * 5 : 3 10 


* imitated by Dr. Younk 3 in | his raged of : 1 wfiris Ki 1 


— TY TELLS 
e Sure tis an art; I know not bs 70 thing 2 | | 


BER RS 'Tis one of the fow things beyond 1 \ 2 
. : 


t And if death muſt | be fear rd before 1s felt, 
© Thy maſter is immortal. STEEVENS. 
9 ——death, a neceſſary end, Rc. ] This is a Suda abe 


from the ſtoical doctrine of predeftination, and is therefore im- 


proper in the mouth of Cæſar. Jounson. 
o_ in. ſhame of cowardice :] The ancients did not. Mace 


courage but wiſdom in the heart. Jon NON, N 


N e were, &c.] In old editions: _ | 
e heard two lions The firſt folks N 
Ve bear. — 8 
The copies have been all corrupt, and the paſſage, of courſe, an 


| intelligible. But the ſlight alteration, Ihave made, reftores 1 * 


to the whole; and the ſentiment will neither be unworth Apo 


Shakſpeare, nor the boaſt too extravagant for Cæſar in a ve 
vanity to utter: that he and Danger were two twin-whelps of a 


hon, and he the ans” and mare tertible of the two. 
| Txr08ALD.\ 


Upton would 1 Hoe FVV 


We are 


This reſembles the boaſt of Ocho: 


Enn in vrcem A Eee er F erin. Tacitus. 2 
ONES STESVENS- 


And 


252 2 — 


f. 


LL 
. 


zubtus CESAR 49 


And I the elder and more terribm 
3 And Cæſar ſhall go forth. * e 
Cal. Alas, my lord, | 
Your wiſdom is confun's in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day? Call it my fear, 
That keeps you in the houſe, and not your own, - 
We'll ſend. Mark. Antony, to the ſenate- houſe ; F 
And he ſhall fay, you are Hot. well to- day: n 
Let mie, upon my knee; prevail in this. f 
Ce/.. Mark Antony ſhall ſay, I am not well: 
And, ior my humour; : I will A at . piers 


„ 


Eier Decius, | 


Here's Decius Den he ſhall tell do . 5 

Dec. "CONE. all hail! Good morrow, wort 
G 

I come to fetch you to the 7. 24g Ver + DE 
Caſ. And you are come in very happy time, 

To bear my greeting to the ſenators, 

And tell them, that I will not come to- day: 

Cannot, is falſe; and that I dare not, falſer ; 

I will not come to-day : Tell chem ſo, Decius. 
Cal. 0 he is fick. 11 | 


"*: 4 


13 + Cer bal go. e WO, hay Pep of 8 Gprngb⸗ 
out this ſcene will appear to diſadvantage, if compared with the 
following ſentiments, put into his mouth by May, in the e 
book of his nme to Lucan: _ 1 
Plus me, 5 luck 
| Rt lachrymæ movere tuæ, quam triſtia vatum 
Reſponſa, infauſtæ volucres, aut ulla dierum ; 
Vana ſuperſtitio poterant. Oftenta timere 
Si nunc inciperem, quæ non mihi tempora poſthae | 
Anxia tranfirent ? quæ lux jucunda maneret ? „„ 
Aut quæ libertas? fruſtra ſervire timori ES 
(Dum nec lace frui, nec mortem arcere licebit) 
Cogar, et huic capiti quod Romz veretur, aruſpex 
y Ju us 4 5 et vanus Nen unn augu.. 
b ; ID - STERVENS, 
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Decius, go tell them, Cæſar will not come. 


Becauſe I love you, I will let you know. 


+ She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my Ratue, 
Which, like a fountain, with a hundred ſpouts, 


Came ſmiling, and did bathe their hands in it. | 
5 And theſe does ſhe apply for warnings, and portents, A 
And evils imminent ; and on her knee 

Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to- day. 


Cæſ. Shall Cæſar ſend a lye?. 
Have I in conqueſt ſtretch'd mine arm fo fr 
To be afeard to tell grey-beards the truth ?— 


Dec. Moſt mighty Cæſar, let me know ſome cauſe, 
Leſt I be laugh'd at, when I tell them ſo. 

Cæſ. The cauſe is in my will, I will not come; 
That is enough to ſatisfy the ſenate. 
But, for your private ſatistaction, 


Calphurnia here, my wife, ſtays me at home: 


Did run pure blood; and many luſty Romans 


Dec. This dream is all amiſs interpreted; 
It was a viſion, fair and fortunate: 
Your ſtatue ſpouting blood in many pipes, 
In which ſo many ſmiling Romans bath'd, 
Signifies, that from you great Rome ſhall fuck 


4 She dreamt to-night 2 ſaw my ace The defect of the . | 


metre in this line, and a redundant ſyllable in another a little 
lower, ſhow that this paſſage, like many others, has ſuffered by 


the careleſſneſs of the tranſcriber. It ought, perhaps, to be re- EZ 


gulated thus: 
She dreamt to-night ſhe ſaw my ſtatue, which, 
Like a fountain with a hundred ſpouts, did run 
Pure blood; and many luſty Romans came 
Smiling, and did bathe their hands in't: and theſe 
Does ſhe apply for Warkioge and portents 
Of evils imminent. _ Maron. 
And theſe ſbe does apply for Ame. and portents, 
And evils imminent, 
The late Mr. Edwards was of opinion that we ſhould read: 
Warnings and portents | 
Of evils imminent, STEEVENS, 


Revivinghl 


7 fend hid 


%S + . ma fos 


& o$ 2 


JULIUS c SAR. 


Reviving blood; and that great men ſhall preſs 
For tinctures, ſtains, relicks, and cogniſance. 
This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignify'd. 
Caf. And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can ſay : 
And know it now; The ſenate have concluded 


51 


To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cæſar. 


If you ſhall ſend them word, you will not come, 


7 


8 and that n men 2 preſs 

| For 258 ben ſtains, relicks, and cognixance. 
That this dream of the ſtatue's ſpouting blood ſhould ſignify, the 
increaſe of power and empire to Rome from the influence of Cæ- 
ſar's arts and arms, and wealth and honour to the noble Romans 
chrough his beneficence, expreſſed by the words, from you great 

Rome jhall ſuck reviving blood, is intelligible enough. But how 
theſe great men ſhould literally preſs for tinctures, ſtains, relicks, 
and cognizance, when the ſpouting blood was only a ſymbolical 
viſion, I am at a loſs to apprehend. Here the circumſtances of 
the dream, and the interpretation of it, are confounded With. one 
another. This line therefore, 

For tinctures, flains, relicks, and copnizance, 

muſt needs be in way of ſimilitude only; and if fo, it appears that 
ſome lines are wanting between this and the preceding ; which 
want ſhould, for the future, be marked with aiteriſks, The ſenſe 
of them is not difficult to recover, and, with it, the propriety of 
the line in queſtion. The ſpeaker had ſaid, the ſtatue ſignified, 
that by Czlar's influence Rome ſhould flouriſh and increaſe in 
empire, and that great men ſhould preſs to him to partake of his 
good fortune, juſt as men run with handkerchiefs, &c. to dip 
them in the blood of martyrs, that they may partake of their 
merit. It is true, the thought 1 is from the Chriſtian hiſtory ; bat 
ſo ſmall an anachroniſm is nothing with our poet. Beſides, it 
is not my interpretation which introduces it, it was there before: 
for the line in queſtion can bear no other ſenſe than as an allu- 
ſion to the blood of the martyrs, and the ſuperſtition of ſome 
churches with regard to it. WARBURTON. 

J am not of epinion that any thing is loſt, and have therefore 
marked no omiſſion. This ſpeech, which is intentionally pomp- 
_ ous, is ſomewhat confuſed. There are two, alluſions ; one to 
coats armorial, to which princes make additions, or give new 
tinctures, and new marks of cognizance ; the other to martyrs, 
whoſe reliques are preſerved with veneration, The Romans, 
ſays Decius, all come to you as to a ſaint, for reliques, as to a 
prince, for honours. JohN SON. | 
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Their minds may change. Beſides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render'd, for ſome one to ſay; 
Break up the ſenate till another time, 
When Czſar's wife fhall meet with better dreams“. 
If Cæſar hide himſelf, ſhall they not whiſper, 
Lo, Cæſar is afraid? 
Pardon me, Cæſar; for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this; ; 
3 And reafon to my love is liable. 
Cop. How fooliſh do your fears ſeem now, Cal- 
hurnia ? 


Tam e did yield to them.— 


Give me my robe, for I will 89 — 


Enter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Caſea, | 


T. Tebonius, ang Cinna. 


And look where Publius is come to ferch me. 


Pub. Good morrow, Czſar. 
Cæſ. Welcome, Publius.— 
What, Brutus, are you ſtirr'd ſo early too: I 


_ Good- -motrow, Caſca. —Caius Ligarius, 


Cæſar was ne'er ſo much your enemy, 
As that ſame ague which hath made you lean.— 
What is't o clock? ; 

Bru. Cæſar, tis ſtrucken eight. 

Cæſ. I thank you lor your pains and ene 


7 When C ofar s wife foal meet with better dr cams. ] So, i in lord 
Sterline's Jalius Ca/ar : 
How can we ſatisfy has world's conceit, 
* Whoſe tongues {till in all ears your praiſe proclaims? 
«© Or ſhall we bid them leave to deal in ſtate, 
« Jill that Calpburnia Arft. "wor better dreams? 
MALORRE. 
Au reaſon, &c. ] Aud reaſon, or propriety of conduct and 
language, is ſubordinate to my 85 JohNsox. 
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Enter 


ge 


tn Warn) Way bod Yood 
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Jus C# SAR, 83 
| : Enter Antony. 


See! Antony, that revels long o'nights, 
Is notwithſtanding up ;—Good Morrow, Antony. 
Ant. So to moſt noble Cæſar. 
Ceſ. Bid them prepare within: 
am to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna:— Now, Metellus:— What, Trebonius} 
J have an hour's talk in ſtore for you; 
Remember that you call on me to-day: _ 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
_ Treb. Cæſar, 1 will and fo near will I be, 
[ Aide, 
That your beſt friends ſhall with I had been further. 
 Czf. Good friends, go in, and taſte ſome wine with 
me; | 
And we, like friends, will ſtraightway go together. 
| Bru. That every like is not the ſame, O Cæſar, 
| The heart of Brutus Ferns to think e ! [Encunt, 


8 CE NE 1 
0 Areet near the Capitol. 
Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper. 


Ceſar, beware of Brutus; take heed of Caſſius ; come 
not near Caſca; have an eye to Cinna ; truſt not Trebo- 
nius; mark well Metellus Cimber: Decius Brutus loves 
thee not; thou haſt wrong'd Caius Ligarius. There is 
but one mind i in all theſe men, and it is bent againſt Ceſar. 
If thou be'ft not immortal, look about you: Security gives 
ay to conſpiracy. The mighty gods defend thee ! 


T hy lover, | 
anl. 


E 3 Here 


& JVLIVS inn 


Here will I ſtand, *till Cæſar paſs along, 
And as a ſuitor will I give him this. 
My heart laments, that virtue cannot live 


1 Out of the teeth of emulation. 

| it If thou read this, O Cæſar, thou may'ſt live; 
| 1 If not, ? the fates with traitors do contrive. (Exit. 7 
1 FT 
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Another part of the ſame fireet. 


Enter Portia, and * 


Por. 1 pr 'Pthee, boy, run to the ſenate-houſe ; I 
Stay not to anſwer me, but ger thee gone: 
Why doſt thou ſtay ? 

Tuc. To know my errand, ' madam. 
Por. I would have had dice there, and here again, 
Ere I can tell thee what thou ſhould'ſt do there. 


| O conſtancy, be ſtrong upon my fide ! . 
ol Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and tongue! F 
1 I have a man's mind, but a woman's might. 


How hard it is for women to keep counſel |— 
Art thou here yet? 
Luc. Madam, what ſhould Ido? 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing elſe ? 
And ſo return to you, and nothing elſe ? 
Por. Yes, biing me word, boy, if thy lord look 
[3 ; well, 85 


„ rr 
* 


— 
* 


9 the fates with traitors do contrive.] The fates j Join with 
traitors in contriving thy deſtruction. JognsoN. 
y deft thou flay? &c.] Shakſpeare has expreſſed the per- 
turbati., In of K Richard the third's mind by the fame incident: 
ul, vamindful villain ! 
«© Wh, ty thou here; and go'ſt not to the duke — 
© Cat, Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs? pleaſure, 
* What from your grace I mall deliver to him.“ 
8 STE EVENS. 


For 


JPEIPS CHIAR ©& 


For he went ſickly forth: And take good note, 
What Cæſar doch, what ſuitors preſs to him,. 
Hark, boy ! what noiſe is that ? 
Luc. I hear none, madam. 
Por. Pr'ythee, liſten well: 
J heard a buſtling rumour, like a fray, 
And the wind brings i it from the Capitol, 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 


Enter Soothſayer *. 


Por. Come hither, fellow : Which way haſt thou 5 


been ? 
Sooth. At mine own houſe, good lady, 
Por. What is't o'clock ? 
Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 
Por. Is Cæſar yet gone to the Capitol? 
Sooth. Madam, not yet; I go to take my ſtand, 
To ſee him paſs on to the Capitol. 
Por. Thou haſt ſome ſuit to Cæſar, haſt thou not? 
Sooth. That I have, lady, if it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be fo good to Cæſar, as to hear me; 


| I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. 


Por. Why, know'ſt thou any harm! 5 intended to- 
Wards him? 
Sooth. None that I know will be, much that! fear 
may chance. 
Good morrow to you. Here the ſtreet is narrow: 
The throng that follows Cæſar at the heels, 
Of ſenators, of prætors, common ſuitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almoſt to death: 


I'll get me to a place more void, and there 


Speak to great Cæſar as he comes along. [Exit, 


2 Enter Seatb/eyer,) The ita of the Soor hſayer here is 
unneceſſary, and, I think, 1mproper. All that he 15 made to 
ſay, ſhould be given to Artemidorus ; ; who is ſeen and accoſted 
by Portia, in his paſſage from the firſt ſtand, p. 54, to one more 
convenzent, p. 55+ TTAWIIrr. 
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Por. I muſt go in.—Ay me! how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus! 


The heavens ſpeed thee! in thine enterprize! 
| Sure, the boy heard me: Brutus hath a ſuit, 
That Cæſar will not grant. O, I grow faint = 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 
Say, I am merry: come to me again, 


And bring me word what he doth lay to thee. 


. in. SCENE 1, 


be Street, and then 


The Capitol; the Serate / 2 


5 Flouriſh. Es ter Ceſar, Brutus, Cal 7 "us, C:ſca, Decius 
Mietellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidus, Arte- 
5 midorus, Popilius, eee end the Seat 


Cel The ides of March are come. 
 Sooth. Ay, Cæſar; but not gone. 
Art. Hail, Cæſar! Read this ſchedule. 

Dec. Trebonius doth deſire you to o'er-read, 
At your beſt leiſure, this his humble ſuit. 5 
Art. O, Cæſar, read mine firſt; for mine's a ſuit 
That touches Cæfar nearer: Read i it, great Czſar. 
Cæſ. What touches us ourſelf, hall be laſt ſerv'd, 
Art. Delay not, Cæſar; read it e 

Cæſ. What, is the fellow mad? 
Pub. Sirrah, give place. 


Caſ. What, urge you your petitions 1 in the ſtreet ? ? 
Come to the Capitol. 


lc ur 


car enters the Capitol, the ref following] 


Pop. I wiſh, your enterprize to-day may thrive,” 

Caſ. What enterprize, * | 

Pop. Fare you well. 

Bru. What ſaid Popilius Lena? 

Caf. He wiſh'd, to- day our eter PEN might thrive, 
J fear, our purpoſe is diſcovered.” 

Bru. Look, how he makes to Cæſar: : Mark him, 
Caf. Caſes, be ſudden, for we fear prevention. | 
Brutus, what ſhall be done? If this be known, 
Caſſius, or Cæſar, never ſhall turn Pack, 

For I will ſlay myſelf. 
Bru. Caſſius, be conſtant: 


Popilius Lena ſpeaks not of our purpoſes; ; 
For, look, he ſmiles, and Cæſar doth not cha 
Cof. T rebonius Knows his time; we look you, 
Brutus, | 
He draws Mark Antony qut of the way. 
[ Exeunt Ant. and T; reb, 
Dec. Where i is Metellus .Clmber? Let him go, 
And preſently prefer his fuit to Cæſar. 
Bru. He is addreſt 3: preſs near, and ſecond him. 
Cin. Caſca, you are the firſt that rear your hand +, 
Cæſ. Are we all ready? What is now amils, 
That Cæſar, and his ſenate, muſt redreſs ? 


Met. Moſt high, moſt mighty, and moſt puiſſant 
> Cæſar, 


Metellus Cimber throws before thy ſear {Kneeling, 
An humble heart; 


Cef. I muſt prevent thee, Cimber. 


3 He is addreſt: ] i. e. he is ready. See: Vol. Ul. p · uy. 
We are now to ſuppoſe the ſenate is ſeated. STezvens. | | 
2M you are the firſt that rear your band.] This, I think, is 
not Engliſh. The firſt folio has reares, which is not much 5 | 
ter. To reduce the paſſage to the rules of grammar, we ſhould 
read J, are the th that rears his hand. Tr RWHITT. 


Theſe = 
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Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly courteſies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men; 

5 And turn pre- ordinance, and firſt decree, 

© Into the lane of children. Be not fond, 


To think that Cæſar bears ſuch rebel blood, 1% 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; I mean, ſweet words, 
| Low-crooked curtſies, and baſe ſpaniel fawning. 
Thy brother by decree 1s baniſhed ; 

If thou doft bend, and pray, and fawn, for him, 
I-ſpurn thee like a cur out of my way. 

Know, Cæſar doth not wrong ; nor without cauſe 


s And turn pre. ordipance—] Pre-ordinance, for ordinance al- 


ready eſtabliſhed. WAR BURTON. 


Into the lane of children.] I do not well underſtand what! * 
meant by the Iane of children. I ſhould read, the /awv of chil- 


dren. That is, change pre-ordinance and decree into the law of 
children; into ſuch flight determinations as every ſtart of will 


would alter. Lane and /awe in ſome manuſcripts are not eaſily 


_ diſtinguiſhed. Jounson. 
If the Jane of children be the true reading, it may poſſibly re- 


eeive illuſtration from the Og paſſage in Ben Jonſon? * 


Staple of News + 
W Y narrow-minded man! 1 my thoughts do dwell 
« All in a lane... 


The lane of children will then mean the narrow conceits of aki | 
dren, which muſt change as their minds grow more enlarged, | 


So, in Hamlet. 
« For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 


8 % In thewes and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 


«© The inward fervice of the mind and ſoul, 

« Grows wide withal.”” 
But even this explanation is harſh and violent. Perhaps the 
poet wrote:“ in the line of children,” i. e. after the method 

or manner of children. In Troilus and Crefi da, he uſes line for 

| method, courſe ; | 
x cc in all 1 of order.“ 
In an ancient bl. ballad, entitled, Hou/bold Tall, er Good Councel 
for a Married Man, I meet indeed with a 6milar phraſe to the 
Jane of children : 

2 Neighbour Roger, when you e come Le 

Into che row of zeighbours MArri6de”! Sryprans. 8 


Will 


- it 
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Will he be ſatisfied 7 ? 


Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To ſound more ſweetly in great Cæſar's ear, 
For the repealing of my baniſh'd brother ? 

' Bru, I kiſs thy hand, but not in flattery, Czſar; 
Deſiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 


ave an immediate freedom of repeal. 
Cæſ. What, Brutus! 


7 Know, Ceſar doth not Wrong 3 3 nor Without cauſe 
Will he be ſatisfied. 
Ben Jonſon quotes this line unfai thfully among his Diſcoveries, 
and ridicules it again in the Introduction to his Staple of News : 
6c 9 yu mercy 3 ; you never did wrong, but avith juſt cauſe f®? 
| _ DTEEVENS. 

It may be doubted, I think, whether Jonſon has guoted this 
line unjaithfully. The turn of the ſentence, and the defect in the 
metre (according to the preſent reading), rather incline me to 
believe that the paſſage ſtood originally thus : | 

Know, Ceſar doth not wrong, but with juſt cauſe; 
Nor without cauſe will he be /atisfied.. 
We may ſappole that Ben ſtarted this formidable criticiſm at one 
of the earlieſt repreſentations of the play, and that the players, 
or perhaps Shakſpeare himſelf, over-awed by fo great an autho- 
rity, withdrew the words in queſtion ; though, in my opinion, 
it would have been better to have told the captious cenſurer that 
his criticiim was ill-founded ; that -<vrong is not always: a ſyno- 
nymous term for 7njury ; that, i in poetical language eſpecially, . 
may be very well underſtood to mean only harm, or hurt, what 
the law calls damnum fine i urid; and that, in this ſenſe, there 
is nothing abſurd in Cæſar's ſaying, that he doth not wwron 
(i. e. doth not inflict any evil, or puniſhment) but with juſt cauſe. 
But, ſuppoſing this paſſage to have been really cenſurable, and 
to have been written by Shakſpeare, the exceptionable words 
were undoubtedly left out when the play was printed in 1623 ; 
and therefore what are we to think of the malignant pleaſure 
with which Jonſon continued to ridicule his deceaſed friend for 
a ſlip, of which poſterity, without his nn,, would have 
been totally ignorant? TyWAITr. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's very ingenious conjecture is, in my opinion, 
ſtrongly confirmed by our author's having uſed the verb, to 
wrong, in his Rape of Lucrece, in the ſenſe in which he is up- 
poſed to have employed it here, as the paſſage ſtood originally: 
by « Time's glory is 
Fs : 99 . the mongar, til he OY right.” 
| | MaLoNnE. 


Caf. 


ens en 


Caſ. Pardon, Cæſar; Cæſar, pardon : 
1 As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, 
| : To beg enfranchiſement for Publius Cimber. 
Cæſ. I could be well mov'd, if I were as you; 
Tf I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 
But I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 
Of whoſe true-fixt, and reſting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The ſkies are painted with unnumbred ſparks, 
'They are all fire, and every one doth ſhine; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place: Ta 
| So, in the world; 'Tis furniſh'd well with men, 
And men are fleſh and blood, and * apprehenſive ; 
Yet, in the number, I do know ? but one 
That unaſſailable holds on his rank, 
Unſhak'd of motion: and, that I am he, 
Let me a little ſhew it, even in this 
That I was conſtant Cimber ſhould be baniſh'd, 
And conſtant do remain to keep him fo. 
Cin. O Cæſar. —— 
Cæſ. Hence! Wilt thou lift up Olympus ? '2 
Dec. Great Cæſar,— 


OE 2 Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel | ? 


Caſca. 
22 ve ;] Suſceprible of fine; 's or other paſſions. 


Jonxsox. 


80, in K. Hen. IV. P. II. AQ IV. fc. iii: © makes it appre- 
. quick, forgetive, &c.“ STEEVENS. | 
. one] One and only one. Jounsow. 
| holds on his rank,] Perhaps, helds en his race ; conti- 
nues his courſe. We commonly ſay, Ti o hold a rank, and To 
bold on a courſe or way. JonnsoN. 
Dotb not Brutus booileſs kneel b] 1 would read: 
Do not Brutus bootleſs kneel! JohxSsOx. 

I cannot ſubſcribe to Dr. Johnſon's opinion. Cæſar, as ſome 
of the conſpirators are preſſing round him, anſwers their i Impor- 
tunity properly: See you not my own Brutus kneeling in vain ? 
What ſucceſs can you expect to your ſolicitations, when his are inef- 
fetual? This might have put my learned coadjutor in mind of 
the paſſage of Homer, which he has ſo elegantly introduced in 
Ju * Thou? (ſaid Achilles to his 1 when ſo great 
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Caſca. Speak, hands, for me. [The y fab Ceſar. 
Cæſ. Et tu, Brute? Then fall, Cola! Dies. 
Cin. Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny i is dead! 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the ſtreets. 
Caſ. Some to the common pulpits, and cry Wer 
Liberty, freedom, and enfranchiſement |! 
Bru. People, and ſenators ! be not affrighted ; 
Fly not; ſtand ſtill ;—ambition's debt is paid. 
Caſca. Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 
Dec. And Caſſius too. 
Bru. Where's Publius? 
Cin. Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 
Met. Stand faſt e leſt ſome friend of 
Cees 
Should chance Ws 
Bru. Talk not of handing E good cheer; 
There is no harm intended to your perſon, 
Nor to no Roman elſe + : ſo tell them, Publius. 
Caſ. And leave us, Publius; leſt that the people, 
Ruſhing on us, ſhould do your age ſome miſchief. 
Bru. Do {o;—and let no man abide this deed, 
But we che doers. 


Re enter J. rebenius. 


Caf. Where is Antony! 3 
Tre. Fled to his houſe amaz d: 


a man ar Patroclus 8 fallen before thee, duft thou complain of FR 
common lot of mag, P STEEVENS. 
0 to the pulpit, Brutus.] We have now taken 
leave of Caſca, Shakſpeare for once knew that he had a ſuffi- 
cient number of heroes on his hands, and was glad to loſe an in- 
dividual in the croud. It may be added, that the fingularity of 
Caſca's manners would have appeared to little advantage amidſt 
the ſucceeding varieties of tumult and war. STEEVENS. . 
Nor te no Roman el/e.] This uſe of two negatives, not to 
make an affirmative, but to deny more ſtrongly, is common to 
Chaucer, . Spenſer, and other of our ancient writers, Hickes 
obſerves, that in the Saxon, even four negatives are ſometimes 
conjoined, and ſtill preſerve a negative ſignification. STEBVENS. 
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Men, wives, and children, ſtare, cry out, and 2 
As it were dooms-day. 

Bru. Fates! we will know your pleaſures — 
That we ſhall die, we know; *tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men ſtand upon. 

5 Caf. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of _ 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. 
Bru. Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 
So are we Cæſar's friends, that have abridg'd 
His time of fearing death.—? Stoop, Romans, ſtoop, | 
And let us bathe our hands in Czfar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and beſmear our ſwords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, 

Let s all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! 
Ca. Stoop then, and waſh, ——How many ages 
Hence 

Shall this our lofty ſeene be ated over, 

In ſtates unborn, and accents yet uno ; 
Bru. How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along, 

No worthier than the duit 2 

Caf. So oft as that ſhall be, 
55 80 often mall the knot of us be call . 


: Caſ.] Both the folios give this ſpeech to Caſca. Noi 

6 top, Romans, ſtoop ;} Mr. Pope has arbitrarily 'taken 
away the remainder of this ſpeech from Brutus, and placed it to 
Caſca; becauſe he thinks nothing is more inconſiſtent with Bru- 
tus's rails and philoſophical character, I have made bold to re- 
ſtore the ſpeech to its right owner. Brutus eſteem'd the death of 
C ſar a ſacrifice to liberty: and, as ſuch, gloried in his head- 
ing the enterprize. Beſides, our port 15 ſtrictly copying a fact 
In hiſtory, Plutarch, in the Zi/e of Cz/ar, ſays, © Brutus and 
his followers, being yet hot with the murder, mareh'd in a body 
from the ſenate-houſe to the Capitol, with their drawn ſwords, 
with an air of confidence and affurance.” And in the Life of 
Brutus,“ Brutus and his party betook themſelves to the Ca- 
pitol, and in their way, ſpewing their hands all bloody, and their 
naked ſwords, proclaim'd liberty to the people.” Tutarneht 

Dr. Warburton follows Pope. Jonxsox. N W 
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The men that gave their country * 

Dec. What, ſhall we forth? 

Caf. Ay, every man away: | 
Brutus ſhall lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the moſt boldeſt and beſt hearts of Rome, 


Enter a Servant, 
Bra. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony 8. 


Serv. Thus, Brutus, did my maſter bid me kneel; 


Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 

And, being proſtrate, thus he bade me ſay. 

Brutus is noble, wiſe, valiant, and honeſt; 

Cæſar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say, I love Brutus, and I honour him; I: 

Say, I fear'd Cæſar, honour'd him, and lov'd him. 

If Brutus will vouchſafe, that Antony 

May ſafely come to him, and be reſolvd 

How Cæſar hath deſerv'd to lie in death, 

Mark Antony ſhall not love Cæſar dead 

So well as Brutus living; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus, 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod ſtate, 

With all true faith. So ſays my maſter Antony. 
Bru. Thy maſter is a wiſe and valiant Rornan z 


I never thought him worſe. 


Tell him, ſo pleaſe him come unto this place, 
He ſhall be ſatisfied; and, of my honour, 
Depart untouch'd. 
Serv, I'll fetch him ths, [Exit Servant. 
Bru. I know, that we ſhall have him well to friend. 
Caſ. I wiſh, we may: but'yet have I a mind, | 
That fears him much; and my milgiving ſtill 
Falls ſhrewdly to the purpoſe. 


Enter Antay. 


Bru. But ha comes Antony —Welcome, Mark 


Antony. 
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Ant. 0 mighty Cæſar! Doſt thou lie fo 106 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, triumphs, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little meaſure? Fare thee well. 
I know not, gentlemen, what you nrend, 


Who elſe muſt: be let blood, “ who elſe is rank: 
If I myſelf, there is no hourſo ke 


As Cafar's death's hour; nor no inſtrument 


Of half that worth, as thoſe your ſwords, made rich 
With the moſt noble blood of all this world. 
I do beſeech ye; if you bear me hard, 


Now, whilſt your purpled hands do reek and ſmoke; 


Fulfil your pleaſure. Live a thouſand years, 
: hall not find myſelf fo apt to die: 
No place will pleaſe me ſo, no mean of death, 
As, here by Cæſar, and by you cut off, 
| The choice and maſter ſpirits of this age. 
| Bru. O Antony! beg not your death of us. 
Though now we muſt appear bloody and cruel, 
As by our hands, and this our preſent act, 
You ſee we do; yet ſee you but our hands, 
And this the bleeding buſineſs they have done: 
Our hearts you ſee not, they are pitiful; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire, ſo pity, pity) 
Hath done this deed on Cæſar. For your part, 
| To you our ſwords have leaden points, Mark 
Antony: 
Our arms, in Rrength of malice, and our hearts, 
Of 
OF — elle is . -] Who the may be ſup] poſed to have 
| dvertopped his equals, and grown too high for the pablie ſafety. 


Jon xsOR. 
* Our arms exe empt FE malice,) This i is the reading only of 


the modern editions, yet perhaps the true reading. The old 


Eopy has: 
Our arms in ſtrength of malice, Jon Ns. 

The old reading I believe to have been what the author de- 

Hgn'd; and Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have given a ſanction to the 

alteration of his predeceſſors, without conſidering the context. 

To you, (ſays Brutus) cur. ſeuords have, leader points ; ohr arms, 
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Of brothers temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Caſ. Your voice ſhall be as ſtrong as any man 5, 
In the diſpoſing of new dignities. 
Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, beſide themſelves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cauſe, 
Why I, that did love Cæſar when [ ſtruck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
Ant. I doubt not of your wiſdom, 
Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
Firſt, Marcus Brutus, will I ſhake with you = 
Next, Caius Caſſius, do I take your hand ;— 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;— 
tellus ;— 
Yours, Cinna ;—and; my valiang Caſea, yours ;— 
Though laſt, not leaſt in love, yours, ern. 
Gentlemen all „alas! what ſhall I lay? _ 
My credit now ſtands on ſuch ſlippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you muſt conceit me, 
Either a coward, or a flatterer— J 
That I did love thee; Cæſar, O, 'tis true: 


If then thy ſpirit look upon us now, 


Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To fee thy Antony making his Nase, 


| Prong i in the deed of malice they have juſt perform'd, and our hearth 


united like thoje of brothers in the action, are yet open to receive you 


<viih all . poſſible affetion. The ſuppoſition that Brutus meant, 
their Fans were of brothers temper in reſpect of Antony, ſeems to 
have miſled thoſe who have commented on this paſſage before. 
I have replaced the old reading. Mr. Pope firſt ſabſituted the 
words exempt from, in its place, If alteration were neceſſary, it 
would be eaſier to read: 

Our arms no firength of * srkrvexs. 

One of the phraſes in chis N which Mr. Stevens has 
ſo happily explained, occurs again in Antony and Cleopatra e 
* To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts, | 

* With an unſlipping knot.” | 


Again, ibid: 


The heart of Verde governs in our 25 * 1 


Vo. l. F - Shaking 
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66 JULIUS CESAR. 


Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
„ | Moſt noble! in the preſence of thy corſe ? 


| Had I as many eyes as thou haſt wounds, 

1 Weeping as faſt as they ſtream forth thy blood, 

1 It would become me better, than to cloſe 

5 In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. 

= Pardon me, Julius !—Here waſt thou bay'd, brave 
| | Hart; 

„ Aere didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand, 


4 Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and 9 crimſon'd in thy lethe, 
'$ | O world ! thou waſt the foreſt to this hart; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee,— 
How like a deer, ſtrucken by many princes, 
Doſt thou here lie? 
Caſ. Mark Antony, — 
Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cachus a 
The enemies of Cæſar ſhall ſay this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modeſty. 
Caſ. I blame you not for praiſing Cæſar ſo; 
But what compact mean you to have with us? ] 
| Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 3 [ 
Wi Or ſhall we on, and not depend on you? ? 
| Ant. Therefore I took your hands; 3 but was, in- ] 
d 
1 
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l| IM Sway d from the point, by baking down on i Car, | 
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-crimfon'd in thy lethe. ] Mr. Theobald ſays, The dictio- 


1 zaries acknowledge no ſuch word as lethe; yet he is not without 
ꝓꝑ— ſuppoſition, that Shakſpeare coin'd the word; and yet, for all that, 
(| the | might be a d imperfectly wrote, therefore he will have death 
| inſtead of it, After all this pother, lethe was a common French 
word, Hgnifyin g death or ae eHtruction, from the Latin /zthum. 
WARBURTON. 
Lethe is uſed by many of the old tranſlators of novels, for 
death; and in Heywood's Iron Age, Part II. 1632: 
E The proudeſt nation that great Aſia nurs'd, 
| e % Ts now extinct in /erhe.”? | 
F Again, in Cupzd's Whirligig, 1616: 
[0 For vengeance? wings bring on thy lethal day.” 
of Dr. Farmer obſerves, that we meet with /erhal: for deadly in 
1 che information for Mungo Campbell. Srzevans. 
: : F riends 


JULIUS CESAR. 67 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you ſhall give me reaſons, 
Why, and wherein, Cæœſar was dangerous. 

Bru. Or elſe were this a ſavage ſpectacle: 
Our reaſons are ſo ſull of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the ſon of Cæſar, 
You ſhould be ſatisfied. 
Ant. That's all I ſeek : 
And am moreover ſuitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a triend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Bru. You ſhall, Mark Antony, 
Caſ. Brutus, a word with you. - 
You know not what you do ; Do not : conſent, A de. 
That Antony ſpeak in his funeral: 
Know you how much the people may be mov d 
By that which he will utter? 
Bru. By your pardon ;— 
I will myſelf into the pol frſt, 


= And ſhew the reaſon of our Caſar s death: 


What Antony ſhall ſpeak, I will proteſt 

He ſpeaks by leave and by permiſſion; 

And that we are contented, Cæſar ſhall 

Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 

It ſhall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Caf. I know not what may fall; I like it not. 
Bru. Mark Antony, Shes take you Cæſar's body. 

You ſhall not in your funeral ſpeech blame us, 

But ſpeak all good you can deviſe of Cæſar; 

And ſay, you do't by our permiſſion ; 

Elſe ſhall you not have any hand at all 

| About his funeral : And you ſhall ſpeak 

In the ſame pulpit whereto I am going, 

After my ſ. peech is ended. 

Ant. Be it ſo; 

do defire no more. 


F 2 | Bru, | 


\ 


a4 
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Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow. 8 
Exeunt Conſpirators, 


1 


Manet Antony. 


Ant. O, pardon me, thou vieeding piece of 0 
That I am meek and gentle with theſe butchers ! = 
Thou art the ruins of the nobleſt man, 13 
That ever lived“ in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that ſhed this coſtly blood! 0 
Over thy wounds now do I propheſy *,— 14 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips 
„„ To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue; 
A curſe ſhall lights upon the limbs of men; 2 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, | 
5 Shall cumber all the parts of e 


F 
4 
1 
1 
f 
f 
\ 
18 
5 
1 


* — in 15 tide ane ] That! is, in the 9 of times. 
JounsoN. 


2 Over thy wounds nowy-do T propheſy ,— 
Which like dumb mouths, &c. 
Shakſpeare had, perhaps, in his e an old play, called, 
A War ning for faire Women, 1599. It was once very popular, 
and appears to have been written ſome years before i It was printed: 
4% 2 =] gave him fifteen wounds, 
« Which now be fifteen mouths that do accuſe me: 
« Tn every wound there is a bloody tongue 
a Which will all ſpeak alchough he hold his Peace. 5 
MaLoNE. 
won tbe limbs of men 3] We ſhould read: | 
-line of men; © 
3. e. human race. Wanzvarer. 
Hanmer reads: 


kind of men ; 5 
I rather think i it ſhauld be, 
the lives Ul men; 


| unleſs we read: 


theſe lymms of men; 

That is, theſe bloodhounds of men. The uncommonneſs of the 
word lyzm eafily made the change. Jounson, _ 
I think the old reading may very well ſtand. Antony means 
only, that a future curſe ſhall commence in diſtempers ſeizing 

on the limbs of men, and be ſucceeded by CORNGUOR, cruelty, 
ang deſvizuen over all ag STEEVENS. | 

SS. hs | Blood 


urs CESAR. 69 


Blood and deſtruction ſhall be fo in uſe, 

And dreadful objects ſo familiar, pf 
That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter'd with the hands of war; 
All pity choak'd with cuſtom of fell deeds : 
And Cæſar's ſpirit*, ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his fide, come hot from hell, 


8 Shall in theſe confines, with a monarch's voice, 


5 Cry Haveck, and* let flip the dogs of war; 
That this foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth. 


+ © And Car- 4 fſoirit, ranging for revenge, &c. 5 
cc umbrague erraret Craſſus inulta.“ Lucan, lib. 1. 
_ «© Fatalem populis ultro poſcentibus horam 
« Admovet atra dies; Stygiiſque emiſſa tenebris 
% Mors fruitur cœlo, bellatoremque volando 
{© Campum operit, nigroque viros invitat hiatu. 
| Stat. Theb. VIII. 
«  — Furiz rapuerunt licia Parcis.” 22 STEEVENS. 
5 Cry Havuck,—] A learned correſpondent has informed me, 
that, in the military operations of old times haweck was the word 
by which declaration was made, that no quarter ſhould be given, 
In a tract intitled, The Office of the Conftable and Mareſchall in 
the Tyme of Werre, nine in the Black Book of the Admi- 


| ral there is the following chapter: 


The peyne of hym that crieth bavock and of them that 
followeth hym, etit. v.“ 

Item Si „ inventus fuerit qui clamorem inceperit qui 
vocatur Hau ok. 

alſo that no man | be ſo. dards to crye Hawok upon pey ne 
that he that is begynner ſhal be deede therefore: & the remanent. 
that doo the {ame or folow, ſhall loſe their horſe & harneis: and 


the perſones of ſuch as followeth and eſcrien ſhal be under arreſt 


of the Coneſtable and Mareſchall warde unto tyme that they 
have made fyn; and founde ſuretie no morr to offende; and his 
body in priſon at the Kyng wyll.—“ Jonnson.  _ 

s Let /lip)] This is a term belonging to the chaſe, "Manhood: 
in his Foreft Laws, c. XX. ſ. 9. ſays, ——that when any 
pourallee man doth find any wild beaſts of the foreſt in his pour- 
allee, that is, in his owne freehold lands, that he hath within 
the pourallee, he may let lippe his dogges after the wild beaſtes, - 
and hunt and chaſe them there, &c.” EnirorR. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his ſpeech on the arraignment of the 
earl of Somerſet, ſaid, He is not the hunter alone that r: 
ip the ** at the deer, but he that lodgeth him. HEN DERSON. 


£3 4 with 
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With carrion men, groaving for burial, 


Enter a Servant. | 


You ſerve G Cæſar, do you not | 1 

Serv. I do, Mark Antony. | 

Ant. Celar did write for him, to come to Rome, 

Serv. He did receive his letters, and is coming: 
And bid me ſay to you by word of mouth,— — | 
O Cafar!— i Seeing the body. 
Ani. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and weep. 
Paſſion, I ſee, is catching; for mine eyes, 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy maſter coming? 

Serv, He lies to- night within ſeven leagues of 

Rome. 
Ant. Poſt back with ſpeed, and tell him what hath 
e 

Here is a mourning Rome, a Aan r00 Rome, 
No Rome of ſafety for Octavius yet 7 ; 
Hie hence, and tell him ſo. Yer, ſtay a while; 
Thou ſhalt not back, *rill I have borne this cork 62 
Into the market-place: there ſhall I try, | 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel iſſue of theſe bloody men; 

According to the which, thou ſhalt diſcourſe 
To young Octavius of the ſtate of things. 
Lend me your hand. LExeuni, 18 aer a 


7 No Rome of ſafety, &c. 1 If Shakſpeare meant to quibble on 
the words Rome and room, in this and a former paſſage, he 1 is at 
leaſt countenanced in it by other authors: | 
„ Heyn cod s Rape of Lucrece, 1638: 

Fe You ſhall have my room, 
« My Reme indeed, for what I ſeem to be, 
45 Brutus 1 18 not, but born great Rome to free.“ 


5 Srexrvens,. 


SCENE 


5 
| 
— 


g $2 nnn 
The e e 


Euter Biutns, Jud Caſſius, with the Plebeians. 


Pleb. We will be ſatisfied; let us be ſatisfied. 
Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
r N 
Caſſius, go you into the ocher ſtreet, 
And part the numbers.— _ 
Thoſe that will hear me ſpeak, ler them 3 here; A 


"Thoſe that will follow Caſius, go with him; 


And publick reaſons ſhall be rendered 

Of Cæſar's death. 
1 Pleb. I will hear Brutus ſpeak. 
2 Pleb. I will hear Caſſius; and compare their 

e 
When ſeverally we hear them rendered. 
Exit Calſius, with ſome of the Plebeians : 
Brutus goes into the roſerum, 

3 Pleb. T he noble Brutus is aſcended: Silence ! ! 
Bru, Be patient till the laſt. 


Romans, * countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for 


my 


, e and . Kc. There is no ere } in all Shak- 


ſpeare's works a ſtronger proof of his not being what we call a 


icholar than this; or of his not knowing any thing of the genius 
of learned antiquity. This ſpeech of Brutus 1s wrote in imita- 
tion of his famed laconic brevity, and is very fine in its kind; 

but no more like that brevity, than his times were like Brutus? e. 
The ancient laconic brevity was ſimple, natural, and eaſy ; this 


is quaint, artificial, gingling, and abounding with forced anti- 


theſes. In a word, a brevity, that for its falſe eloquence would 
have ſuited any character, and for its good ſenſe would have be- 
come the greateſt of our author's time; but yet, in a ſtile of 
declaiming, that fits as ill upon Brutus as our author's trowſers 
or collar-band would have done. WarBurToON. 
This artificial jingle of ſhort ſentences was affected by tho of 

the orators in Shakſpeare's apes whether in the pulpit or at ho 5 

; ar, 
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54 ls CESAR: 


my cauſe; and be ſilent, that you may hear : believe 
me for mine honour; and have reſpect to mine ho- 
nour, that you may believe: cenſure me in your 
wiſdom ; and awake your ſenſes, that you may the 


better judge. If there be any in this aſſembly, any 
dear friend of Cæſar's, to him I ſay, that Brutus 


love to Cæſar was no leſs than his. If then that 


friend demand, why Brutus roſe againſt Cæſar, this 


1s my aW N that I lov'd Cæſar leſs, but that 
I lov'd Rome more. Had you rather Cæſar were 
living, and dye all ſlaves; than that Cæſar were 
dead, to live all free men? As Cæſar lov'd me, I 
weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; 
as he was viliant. J honour him: bur, as he was am- 


bitious, I flew him: There are tears, for his love; 


joy, for his fortune; honour, for His! valour; and 
death, for his ambition. Who is here ſo baſe, that 


would be a bond-man ? If any, ſpeak; for him have 
J offended. Who is here fo rude, that would not 


be a Roman? If any, ſpeak ; for him have offend- 
ed. Who is here fo vile, that will not love his coun- 


e ſpeak ; for him have 1 offended. 1 
paauſe for a reply. 


All. None, Brutus, none. ; 
Brgy. Then none have L offended: it; have done 
no more to Cæſar, than you ſhall do to Brutus. The 


queſtion of his death is enroll'd in the Capitol: his 
glory not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor 


his offences enforc'd, for which he ſuffer - d death. 
Enter Mark Antony, &; with C 1 gars, be Y 


Here comes his body, mourn'd by Mark 1 
Who, though he had no hand in his death, ſhall re- 
ceive the benefit of his dying, a Place in the com- 


Wa The heeck of Brutus may therefore be regarded talber as 


an imitation of the falſe eloquence then in vogue, than as a ſpe- | 
| Fine of laconic brevity. STEEVENS., 1 5 


monwealth; 


m we 2 


r 
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monwealth; As which of vou ſhall not? With this 
I depart; That, as I flew my beſt lover for the —_— 
of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for myſelf, when 
it ſhall pleaſe my country to need my death: 
Al. Live, Brutus, live! live! | 
3 Pleb. Bring him with triumph home unto . 
r — SH 
2 Pleb. Give him a ſtatue with 24 anceſtors. A 
3 Pleb. Let him be Cæſar. 42 
4 Pleb. Cæſar's better parts 
Shall be crowned in Brutus. 2 
1 Pleb. We'll bring him to his houſe wich ſhouts 
and clamours, _ : 
Bru. My countrymen, — 
2 Pleb. Peace; e Brutus ſpeaks. 
1 Pleb. Peace, OE ENG | 
Bru. Good countrymen, let me . depart alone, 
And, for my ſake, ſtay here with Antony: 

Do grace to Cæſar's corpſe, and grace his 3 
Tending to Cæſar's glories; which Mark ef, 
By our permiſſion 1s allow d to make, _ 

J do intreat you, not a man depart, _ | 
Save I alone, *till Antony have ſpoke. [Exit, 
1 Pleb. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. , 
3 Pleb. Let him go up into the publick uz 
We'll hear him: Noble Antony, go up.  _ 
Ant. For Brutus” ſake, I am beholden to you, 
4 Pleb. What does he ſay of Brutus? 2 
3 Pleb, He ſays, for Brutus' fake, . | 

He finds himſelf beholden to us all ?. | | 
4 Pleb. N beſt he ſpeak no harm of Brutus 

„ at 
1 Pleb. This Cæſar was a tyrant. 

3 Pleb. Nay, that $ certain: ; 


, 


1 1 to us all.] hon 1 old copies of | 
Shakſpeare, and many other ancient authors, bebolden 1 is core 
rare IN 578 57 1885 
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So ler it be with Cæſar! The noble Brutus 
 Hath,told you, Cæſar was ambitious: | 
If it were fo, it was a grievous fault; 


He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 
But Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; _ 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 


Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 


1 thrice preſented him a kingly crown, 


Fou all did love him once, not without cauſe ; 


And men have loſt their dean gear with me; 75 


u Fed e 

We are bleſt, that Rome is rid of him. 
2 Pleb. Peace; let us hear what Antony can n fe. 
Ant. Vou gentle Romans. 
All. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 88 0 
Aut. Friends, Romans, nt Ar ah tend me your 

"ears; |: 
I come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 


The evil, that men do, lives after them; 
The good 3 is oft interred with their: bones ; 


And grievouſly hath Cæſar anſwer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to ſpeak i in Cæſar's funeral. 


He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 


When that the poor have cry'd, Cæſar hath wept "BE 
Ambition ſhouſd be made of ſterner ſtuff: 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; _ "FO 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did ſce, that, on the Lupercal, 


Which he did thrice refuſe Was this ambition I ? 
Yet Brutus ſays, he was ambitious; _ | 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 

I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus „ 

But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 


What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for him? I 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, _ _ 


My 


3010s emvan 7 


1 My heart is in the coffin' there with Cæſar, 

at I muſt pauſe”rill-ir come back to me. 

1 Pleb. Methinks, there is much reaſon in his 
ſayings. ® _ 

2 Pleb. I. thou cer rightly of che matter, 

W - Czſar has had great wrong. 

3 Pleb. Has he, maſters? 

I [ok there will a worſe come in his place. LD 

4 Pleb. Mark'd ye his words? He would not take 
the crown; 

Therefore, tis certain, he was not bios; 612) 

1 Pleb. If it be found fo, ſome will dear abide it. 

2 Pleb. Poor ſoul! his eyes are red as fire with 

weeping, 5 

3 Pleb. There's not a 20bder man in Nowe, chan 

Antony. 


4 Pleb. Now mark him, he begins again to ſpeak. 3 


3 My heart is in the coffin there with Caſer, 8 
Ad I muſt pauſe till it come back to me.] Perhaps ous 
author recollected the following Faſlage i in N 8 e. 
| 3 « As for my love, ſay, Antony, hath all; 
gay that my heart 18 gone into the graue e 
With him, in W it reſts, and ever ſhall.” _ 
| Matone, 
* c ſar has A preat avrong. 3 Pleb. Ceſar had newer wrong 
but with juſt cauſe. ] If ever there was ſuch a line written by Shak- 
ſpeare, ! ihould fancy it might have its place here, and very hu- 
mourouſly in the character of a plebeian. One might believe 
Ben Jonſon's remark was made upon no better credit than ſome 
| blunder of an actor in ſpeaking that verſe near the N * 
the third act: | 
Kngw, Cæſar Auth not wrong 3 ; nor without cauſe 
Will be be ſatisfied- 
But the verſe, 'as cited by Ben Jonſon, does not does with, 
Will be be ſatisfied. Perhaps this play was never printed in Ben 
| Jonſon's time, and ſo he had nothing to judge by, but as the 
actor pleaſed to ſpeak it, Poys. 
I have inſerted this note, becauſe it is Pope's, for it is other 

wiſe of no value. It is ſtrange that he ſhould ſo much forget the 
date of the copy before him, as to think i. it not . in * 
time. A 

Ant. 


76 Is CESAR, 


Ant. But yeſterday the word. of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world: now lies he there, 
And none fo poor to do him reverence. 
O maſters! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
Il ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong, 
8 Who, you all know, are honourable men: 
I will not do them wrong; I rather chooſe 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myſelf, and you, 
Than 1 will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cæſar, 
I, found it in his cloſet, tis his will: 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiſs dead Cæſar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins + in his ſacred blood 
| Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
8 dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing i it, as a rich legacy, 
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1 Unto. their iſſue. 

4 4 Pleb. Well hear the will: Read it, Mark An- 
| tons. 

1 All. The will, the will; we will hear Cæſar 8 will: 
. Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, 1 muſt not 
I read it; 

Wo It is not meet you know how Cæſar lov'd vou. | 
q You are not wood, you are not ſtones, but men; 


And, being men, hearing the will of Czſar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
*Tis good you know not that you are his heir; 
For if you ſhould, O, what would come of it! 
| 4 Pleb. Read the will; we will hear it, Amony; ; 
You ſhall read us the will; Cæſar 8 will, \ 
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s I Lat code 5 Jar) The meaneſt man is now too high 0 
80 reverence to Cæſar. JohxSOx. . 
their napkins.] i. e. their handkerchief See vol. III. 
p. a. ern 355 33 FS 
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Ant. Will you be patient? Will you ſtay "x while ? 
J have o'er-ſhot' myle elf, to tell you of it,” 4 8 wes 
1 fear, I wrong the honourable men 
Whoſe daggers have ſtabb'd Czfar : I 88 eur f ber” 
. 4 Pleb. They were traitors : Honourable men!” 
All. The will! the teſtament! 
2 Pleb. They were 1 8 murderers vi 'The will re 
read the will!“ j 
Ant. You will compel me then to oy whe wilt 
Then make a ring about the corpſe of Czar, 
And let me ſhew you him that malle the will. 
Shall T deſcend? And will you 1 me leave? 
All. Come down. 
2 Pleb. Deſcend. [He comes down New A the pulpit. 
3 Pleb. You ſhall have leave. OK > 5 
4 Pleb. A ring; ſtand round. Trax” 
1 Pleb. Stand from the hearſe, Rand 470 As "FD 
2 Pleb. Room for Antony ;—molt noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, preſs not ſo upon me; ſtand far, of, 
All. Stand back! room! bear back! !. N 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to ſhed eo now, 
You all FA know this mantle : 1 0% e 
The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; ber "ha 
Twas on a ſummer's evening, in his tent; 3 
That day he overcame the Nervii - 
Look! in this place, ran Caſſius' dagger through 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd;, 
And, as he-pluck'd his curſed ſtee] away, 
Mark how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it; 
As ruſhing out of doors, to be reſfoly'd 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd, or no; 1 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how SPY, Caeſar lov'd him ! ! 


For Brutus, as you know, vas Car- 8 nd ] This title of = 


: endearment | is more Bay, oace introduced! in, en $ Arcadia. 
|  STEEVENS. 


This 


— 


„ J blaus CESAR. 


This was the moſt unkindeſt cut of all: 
For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitors' arms, 
Wb vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle mufflng up his face, 

Even at the baſe of Pompey s ſtatue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cæſar fel. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 

O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity 72 theſe are Bucs: drops. 


FR 


s py in | bis SENS Kc. 1 Read ha "0 thus: : 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face _ 

_ Which all the while ran 24% 2d, Mer Ce/ar fall, 
over at the baſe o Pompey's flatu. 4 
Plutarch tell us, that Cæſar received many wounds i in the face 

on this occaſion, ſo that it might be ſaid to run blood. But, in- 
| Read of that, the ſtatue, in this reading, and not the face, is 
ſaid to do ſo ; it is plain that theſe two lines mould be F 


And then the reflection, which follows: 


O avbat a fall was there—— _ 

3s natural, lamentin x diſgrace of being at laſt ſubdued in that 
_ quarrel in which he had been compleat victor. WarBURTON.. 
The image ſeems to be, that the blood of Ceſar flew upon 
the ſtatue, and trickled down it. And the exclimation z : 

 -  .O'wwhat a fall was —— 

follows better after 
: 1 great Cl. fell, „ 
than with a line interpoſed. Jounson. _ 

Perhaps Shakſpeare meant that the very ſtatue of cw la- 
mented the fate of Cæſar in tears of blood. Such poetical hy- 
perboles are not uncommon, Pope, in his Elo/a, talks of 
| pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to æuecp. 

Shakſpeare has enumerated deve of blood among the x CARERS: on 
the preceding day; and, as I have ſince diſcovered, took theſe 

very words from fir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch: 
„ againſt the very baſe whereon Pompey's image ſtood, 
which ran all a gore of bleed, till he was flain.“ | STEEVENS. 

7 The dint of pity] is the impreflion of pity. 


The word is in common uſe among our ancient writers. So, 
W Preſton 8 n "i 


« Your 


Se 


1 
11 
\ 
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Kind Gols, * aa you, * you os behold, . 


Our Cæſar's veſture wounded? Look you here! 


Here is himſelf, -marr'd, as you ſee, with traitors. 
1 Pleb. O piteous ſpectacle !_ VVV 
JJ ( ants 
3 Pleb. O woeful day! _ pi re apo 
4 Pleb. O traitors, villains! gn 
1 Pleb. O moſt bloody ſight! _ 
2 Pleb. We will be N N A 
Seek, — burn, —fire, —kill, lay let not a traitor 
live. A BN 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 0 
1 Pleb. Peace there: Hear the noble Antony. 
2 Pleb. We'll hear him, we'll follow bim, we Il. 


—— — —— ͤ —œBD2V2ꝛ: 2 > te 
— — — - N = — 


die with him. 7 


Ant. Good friends, ſmeet friends, let me not ir 


To * WY flood of mutiny. 1 0 

They, - that have done this deed, are EE, ; 

What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 

That made them do it; they: are wiſe, and honour- 
"DMN... 


And v will, no doubt, with reaſons . you. 


I come not, friends, to ſteal away your h ; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is: 3 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 48 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me publick leave to ſpeak of him. 


3 


„ Your grace therein may hap receive, with others for your ; 

arte, | 

who The dent of death, Kc.“ ra ol 
Again, Tbid: | „„ 
He ſhall dye by dent of ſword, or els by choking rope.” we „ | 
£427 ITSEVENS. © = 

Here is binſelf, marr'd, as you ' ho; pre” traitors. To mar 

ſeems to have anciently ſignified to lacerate. So, in Solyman 
and Perſeda, a tragedy, 1599, Bafiliſco ne the end- wy his a 
dagger, fays: _—_ 
„ point will mar her ſkin.” Matons. | 


"I ns Dy 
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„For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor urterance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
To ſtir men's blood: I only ſpeak right on; 
I tell you that, which you yourſelves do know; 


Shew you ſweer Cæſar's 9 u N Numb 1 
: mouths! Ar 
And bid them f. peak for me: e Nate were 1 Brutus, To 
And Brutus 8 there were an Antony H 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a N 
In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move W 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and ne Ar 
All. We'll mutiny. : e T, 
1 Pleb. We'll burn the houſe of Bivitlle.. zz 
1 Pleb. Away then, come, ſeek the conſpirators. 
Ant. Vet hear me, 8 Fu. . me 
41 L peak: , : 
All. Peace, ho! Hear Antony, moſt noble Antony. 
Ant. Why, friends, you's go to. do 51175 pg hh Not 
© what: 8 tea x {3+ . a 
| Wherein hath Cæſar thus delervad your love 2:7 Ca 
Alas, you know not: I muſt tell you 3 — ix ga 
You have forgot the will J told you of. fn 
All. Moſt true —the will ;—let's tay, and por * 
the will. ROS 1,97 wi 
* Here is the walk; 4 under Cæſars ſeal. 390 
473 every Roman citizen he gives _ 
To every ſeveral man, ſeventy-five drachmas . Li 
2 Pleb. Moſt noble Czlar Wel . his T 
r 7: 52 
2 Pleb. O royal Cælir! by 
| 43 | be 
9 F. or 1 * * wit, — 57 The old, copy reads: $- aca mi 
For I baue neither; writ, uon auor de,. — .. he 
which may mean, 1 have I no Abe and Fs oration. 
| | Jonngon. | an 
The heads 125 unde avit, Seien, fr 


| -feventy-five drachmas.] A 1 was a Greek coin, | 
the ſame as the Roman Lands of the value of four N 
7d. 0b. STBEVENS.. bs nor 
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| Ant. 


the 


Nay, 
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I. Hear me with patience. 401 
All. Peace, ho! © 5 
Ant. Moreover, he hath left you all his . 
His private arbours, and new- planted orchards, e 
On this ſide Tiber; he hath left them you, 2 e 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleaſures, 1 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourſelbvb e.. 
Here was 4 Cxſar: When comes ſuch 8 
1 Pleb. Never, never :— Come, away, away 1251 i 


We'll burn his body in the holy place, EO 12 TEAS 

And with the brands fire the traitors houſes. BS. of 

Take vp the body. W „ 1 

2 Pleb. Go, fetch wwe. 260 e ee „ 
3 Pleb. Pluck down benchees. . — 


| 4 Pleb. Pluck down forms, windows, any hike, e 
| [ Exeunt Plebeians, with the body, 
Ant, Now let it work; Miſchief, thou art afoot, 


2 On this fas Tide, 1 The ſcene is AT in the Fotur near the 
Capitol, and in the moſt frequented partof the city ; but Cæſar 3 
gardens were. very remote from that quarter : _ 

Trans Tiberim longe cubat il. prope Cæſaris hortos, 
ſays Horace: and both the Naumachia and gardens of Cæſar 
were ſeparated from the main city by the river; and lay out 
wide, on a line with Mount 5 aniculum. Our author therefore | 
certainly wrote, . 93 | Nl 

Oz that fide Ther $otnk 74 0g N 
and plutarch, whom 8 very diligently Kodied, in * 
Life of Marcus Brutus, ſpeaking of Cæſar's will, expreſsly ſays, 
That he left to the public his gardens, and walks, beyond the 
Tiber. TRREOBATLD. 

This emendation has been adopted by the ſabſthuent editors; * 
but hear the old tranſlation, where Shaiſprare's ſtudy lay, é He 8 
bequeathed unto every citizen of Rome ſeventy-five drachmas a 
man, and he left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which = 1 
he had on 2his fide of the river Tiber.“ FA RUE R. . 3 

3 —fire the traitors' houſes.) Thus the firſt folio. The ticend, . } 
and the modern editors read fire all the traitor's houſes ; but : | 
fire was then pronounced, as it was ſometimes written, fer. 985 E RE 
in Humors Ordinary, a collection of Epigrams: 8 1 


ks La 


| Oh rare compound, a dying horſe to choke, 
1. * Of Engliſh Jer and of Ince ſmoke!” STEBVENS, 


vor. VI. EL 
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oy Jorius CESAR 


Take Fg what courſe thou wilt !——How * 


Saga * 


Enter a Servant. 


— 


Cerv. Sir, Otavius i is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he? 
Serv. He and Lepidet are at Ceſar $ e. 
Ant. And thither will 1 ſtraight. to viſit him: 
e comes upon a wiſh. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Serv. I heard him ſay, Brutus and Caſſius 

Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 

Ant. Belike, they had ſome notice of the people, 

5 How I had mov'd them. Bring 1 me to 9 


TL. 


> ci E N E 
5 © . 4 Street. 5 ; 
Enter came the Poet, and after bim, the Pillen. 


cl. 1 dreats . 26:nighe, that I did feaſt with — 
And things unluckily charge my fantaſy : 


I have no will to wander forth of hes . 
Let ſomething leads me forth. 

1 Pleb. What is your name? 
2 Pleb. Whither are you — 5 

3 Pleb. Where do you dwell? * 4 
1 Pleb. Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 
2 2 Pleb, Anſwer every man een, ; 
1 Pleb, Ay, and briefly, - _ 

4 Pleb. Ay. ang wie . 


* dan, 177 1 The ſubject of this «ſve is taken EY Platarch, 
VIE RL = Tr, 


Pill. 


* 


"Aw WAS, . 


REL EY nt IE we te © EE 
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Tutti omsan © 


3 Pleb. Ay, and truly, you were beſt. 
Cin. What is wy. name? Whither am 1 Seng? | 
Where do I dwell ? Am I a married man, or a ba- 


W chelor? Then to anſwer: every man directly, and 

= briefly, wiſely, and truly. Bat I fay, I am a 
bachelor. : 
2 Pleb. That's as much as to ſay, they are foolss 
W that marry :—You'll bear me a bang * that, Eiear, 
Proceed; direaly; : 

= Cn. Diredtly, Jam going to Cæſar- $ funeral, = 

- 1 Pleb. As a friend, or an enemy? ; 

: Cin. As a friend. 5 0 

=_— 2 Pleb. That matter is anfver's Ay. 

Piel. For your dwelling, —briefft rv. 

= Cir. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 3 955 

. 3 Pleb. Your name, fir, truly. 3 

5 Cin. Truly, my name is inna. * 
1 Pieb. Tear him to pieces, he's a a: s 

= Cir. I am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

| 4 Pleb. Tear him for his bad verſes, © tear him for 

bis bad verſes. 
Cin. I am not ent the bb irator. 


4 Pleb., It is no matter, his 1 s Cinna; e 
but his name out of his heart, and tern him goin 
3 Pleb. Tear him, tear him. Come, brands, 10 
raren "To 'Brutvs* and to Caſſius', burn all. 
Some to Decius' houſe, and fome 1 to Calcs s, ſome 
£9 a 19 go.” #7 721 e „ | 
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A c * IV. 8 85 E N E 9. ; 
2 5 £ 13 1 But 
n on. 4 ahl land near Mutina, ny 5 
a 8. Nr 0 
Bin late, Ottovius, ad Lepidus. > ; 
Aut. Theſe many then mall die; their names are 4 
Sa e 5 625 Me 
O#a. Your brother t too moſt die; Conſent you, Th 
| Lepidus? i On 
28 I do content. 1 ( 
Ota. Prick him down, Antony. 5 An 
Lap. : Upown condition Publius ban not live, - NY In 
| . „ Who ; 
53 ” mall and ] Mr. 7 "MG ind Mr. Pope * bim, have 4 0 
mark'd the ſcene here to be at Rome. The old copies ſay. no- 
| thing of the place.. Shakſpeare, I dare ſay, knew from Plutarch, He 
that theſe triumvirs met, upon the proſcriprion, in a little iſland ; T. 
_ which Appian, who is more particular, Py! lay near Mutins, Ei 
upon the river Lavinius. THEOBALD, 88 . A. 
A ſmall iſland 3 in the little river Nenn near Bononia. . ; : | 
HaN MER. Tl 
80, in the old bauten of Plutarch : *. Thereuppon all three L1 


met together (to wete, Cæſar, Antonius, & Lepidus) in an iland 
enuyroned round about with a little riuer, & there remayned 
three dayes together. Now as touching all other matters, they 
were eafily agreed, & did deuide all the empire of Rome betwene 


them, as if it had bene their owne inheritanee. But yet they ter 

could hardly agree whom they would put to death: for euery one me 
of them would kill their enemies, and ſaue their kinſmen and in 

friends. Vet at length, giving place to their greedy deſire to be | 
revenged of their enemies, they ſpurned all reverence of blood, T 
and holines of friendſhip at their feete. For Cæſar left Cicero to th 
Antonius will, Antonius alſo forſcoke Lucius Cæſar, who was his N 

vacle by his mother: and both of them together ſuffred Lepidus 

0 Kill his owne brother Paulus.“ That Shakſpeare, however, 
2:eaut the ſcene to be at Rome, way: be inferred from what al in 


19 follows: _ ns 
0 * Lep. What, ſhall I find you here? „ 
Bad Ce. Or ere, or at the Capitol.” STzEvens. 

6 Upon condition, Publius ſhall not live.) Mr. Upton has ſuff⸗ 8 
ciently proved that ths PRE: made a miſtake as to this. charac- · 


LE 


10. L1U 8 ES A R. 5 US 


Who i: is your ſiſter's ſon, Mark Antony. 
Ant. He ſhall _ _ ; look, with a pot L dann 
„ nen 0 9 1 
But, Lepidus, go you t to Ceſar 8 bc * i 
| Fetch the will hather, and we ſhall determine : dF 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. 
. What, ſhall I find you here? : 
644. Or here, or at the Capitol. [Exit lam. 
Ant. This is a light unmeritable man, 
Meet to be ſent on errands: Is it fit. 
The three-fold world divided," he ſhould ſand. 
One of the three to ſhare it? 
O#a. So you thought himz 5 
And took his voice who ſhould be picked! to die, F 
In our black ſentence and proſcription. 


Ant. Octavius, I have ſeen more days than you: 5 7 


And though we lay theſe honours on this man, 
To caſe ourſelves of divers ſlanderous loads, 
He ſhall but bear them as the aſs bears gold ©, 


To groan and ſweat under the buſineſs, . e 


Either led or driven, as we point the way; _ 

And having brought our treaſure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his __ Ok 
And graze in commons. | 


Oda. You Ty; do your vin, : Ig . 13 Sa 


ter mentioned by Lakes; | 1 , not Publins, was the ped 


meant, who was uncle by the mother's ſide to Mark Antony: and 
in conſequence of this, he concludes that Shakſpeare wrote; 


You are his ſiſter's fon, Mark Antony. 


The miſtake, however, is more like the x OY of the author, 5 


_—_ of his tranſcriber or printer. STEVENS. 


'—damny bim. ] i. e. condemn him. See Vol. IV. p. 336. | 
"STEEVENS. © 
— the 2% Bears gold J This i image had occured before 


in Hef, for Meaſure, ad III. fe. i: ; 
„ke an aſs whoſe back with ingots bows, - AN 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a Journey, ws he - 
1. "TW death unloads thee.” eee (op! Hg: Sore 


e. | 


3 
* 


e in 


* 


88 11s CESAR: 
But he's a tryd and valiant ſoldier; 14 +. a7 V7 


1 do appoint him ſtore of provender. 
His corporal motion govern'd by my ſpirit. - 05 
And, in ſome taſte, is Lepidus but ſo; 


He muſt be taught, and train'd, and bid 20 ay 
9 A barren-ſpirited fellow; one that feeds 5 


But as a property. And now, ORavius, 5 
Lien great things.——Brutus and abe 


7 : "This hard to conceive, why he ſhould be call'd 4 bannen foirt 
ſume, form his ideas and judgment upon them: Hale and ab/olete | 


imitation, indeed, fixes ſuch a character. I am perſuaded, to 
ſtored the text: 
5 others. TREOBAL D. 


be content to feed his mind with objecks, i. e. ſpeculative knowledge, 


50 Theobald's emendation is ſtill left before the reader. Lepidus, 


12 . - 


Aut. So is my horſe, Octavius; Oy 1100 of be, 


It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to ſtop, to run directly on; 


On objects, arts, and imita tions 
Which, out of uſe, and ſtal'd by nch men, 
Begin his faſhion : Do not talk of him, 


9 In the old 3 5 
| A barren ſpirited fellow, one W a, 
On objects, arts, and imitations, &c. 


fellow that could feed ther on obje4s or arts: that is, as I pre- 


make the poet eto nts to himſelf, we muſt ready as 1 have: re- 


— e 


„ abject orts, oh | 4, | 
3. e. on the /craps and 2 of ting eee and 5 Lo by 


It is ſurely eaſy to find a reaſon why that devotee to pleaſure 
and ambition, Antony, ſhould call him barren-/pirited who could 


or arts, i. e. mechanic operations. I have therefore taken the li. 
berty of bringing back the old reading to its place, ane Mr. 


in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, i is repreſented as inquiſitive 
about the ſtructures of Egypt, and that too when he is almoſt in 
a ſtate of intoxication. Antony, as at preſent, makes a jeſt of 
him, and returns him unintelligible anſwers to'very reaſonable 
queſtions, | 
Objeckt, however, may mean things objected or theo, out'to 
him. In this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the verb to ohjec in another 
play, where I have given an inſtance of its being employ'd by 
Chapman on the ſame. occaſion. A man who can avail himſelf 
of neglected hints thrown out by others, though without original 
Adele of his own, is 1 no uncommon character. e | 
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Are evying powers: : we 98 PET. Pans ed: 1 
Therefore Jet our alliance be combin'd, J. 


Our beſt friends made, and « our bolt means erat | 


Out; E 
And let us preſently go it in N 5 5 i: 
How coyert matters may be beſt diſciwd, a Te 
And open perils ſureſt anfwered, == 8 S 


Otta. Let us do ſo: for we are at the ſtake , 3 
And bay'd about with many enemies 1 70 
And ſome, that ſmile, Bayes in their in I 8 - 


Millions of miſchief,” 4 . 2 = 


a 


8 8. E N E 11. = 
Before Br utus' tent; in the camp near Sardii, 2 


Drum. Enter Brutus; Billet and Soldiers : Ti itiniug 
and Fi . 9 „ 


Bru: Stand, a 
Luc. Give the ed ho! and Ga: 
Bru, What now, Lucilius? is Caſſius near? 
Luc. He is at hand; and Pindarus is come 
To do you falutation from his maſter. © | 
Bru, He greets me well, -Yaur maſter, Pindarus, 
; In his own an or * ill n 
 Hath 


1 our 3% means FO out N The oldeſt apy reads \ 

Our beſt friends made, our means ſtretch d; 11 : 
The preſent reading was given in the ſecond. folio. Maron be. 

at the feds] An * to bear-baiting. So, in Macs 


beth, act V: 
9 They have in me os take, 1 conn fly, | 
% But bear-like I muſt fight the courſe.. STezvEns. 
In his own change, or by ll officers,] The ſenſe of which is 


this, Either your maſter, by the Change of his wirtuous nature, of 


by bis officers abuſeng the power he had  intruted to them, hath done 
ſome things I caulu e undone. This implies a doubt which of 
the two was the caſe. Yet, immediately after, on Pindarus's ſay- | 
ing, His maſter was full of regard and honour, he replies, Heis 
not . To reconcile this we ſhould re read x 
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„% JULIUS CESAR 
 Hath given me ſome worthy cauſe tq wiſh _ 
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Such as he 1 1s, full of regard, and honour. 


E YET I Drs 


5 How he xeceiv'd you, let me be tofolv's. - 


S ·————— —— 8 —_ — 2 a - —. — 
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\ 


A hot friend cooling: Ever note, Lueilius, 

When love begins to ſicken and decay. 

It uſeth an 2 reed ceremony | 
There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith 4. 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, _ 


4 
1 
0 


Bot when they ſnould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their ereſts, and, like deceitful e 
Sink in the il, Comes his army on? 


FF 
* | > 


4. £. Either by thofe under his immediate command, or 3 the com: 
-: Nand of his libutenants, avho had abuſed their truſt. Chargg is {q 


the truſt of a commander, that I think it needleſs to give any 


only an act of artful civility ; his queſtion to Lucihas proves, 
that his ſuſpicion till continued. et 1 cannot how . a 
corrupons and would read : | 


That is; either changing his inclination of nal or eh the al 


s done, undone : . if he * ar hand, 
be fatisfied, 

Pip. I. do not” doubt, | : | 
Bur that my noble maſter will appear 


Thin 


Bru. He is not doubted, —A word, Lucilius ;— 


Luc. With courteſy, and with reſpect enough 1 
But not with ſuch familiar inſtances, 
Nor with fuch free and friendly conference, "ont 
As he hath us'd of old. | 

Bru. Thou haſt deſcrib'd 


Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle 'Þ 


Ty bit onion 3 or 7 by ill officers, 


uſual a word in Shakfpeare, ta hgnify the forces committed to 


Inſtances. WaRkBURTON. 

The arguments for the change propoſed are iuſ ufficient, Brutus 
could not but know whether the wrongs committed were done by 
thoſe who were immediately under the command of Caſſius, or 
thoſe under his officers, The anſwer of Brutus to the ſervant is 


* 


In his baun change; or by ill offices... 


offices and bad influences of others. 'Jounson. | 

| Surely alteration is unneceffary. In the ſubſequent conference 
Brutus charges both Caſſius ae his wo. oe THEE hn —_ 
corruption. | e FRO 


— r : ' . 1 ' 
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«+ uus eas A u. = 


po They mean this night in Sardis to be quar- 


ter d; | 
The greater part, the Bette! in e WES 
Are come with Caſſius. L March within 


Bru. Hark, he is arriv'd := 
Margh mn on to meet him. i 


kau ca you { Solder, 


Caf. Kendo 61 3 15 7 
Bru. Stand, ho! 8 the word TY 
Within. Stand. 

Within. Stand.. 


Within, Stand. 


Caſ. Moſt noble nes, you have done me 
A 
Bru. Judge me, you gods ! Wrong I mine ene - 
mies? 


And, if not ſo, how ſhould I wrong a brother? 


Caſ. Brutus, this ſober form of 1 hides en 7 
And when you do them 

Bru. Caſſius, be content, 
1 your griefs ſoftly.—I do know ha well: — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which ſhould perceive nothing but love from . 
Let us not wrangle: : Bid them move away; 
Then in. my tent, Caſſius, enlarge your griefs, 
And II will give you audience, 

Caf. Pindarus, "in 
Bid our commanders leaf} ther charges off 
A little from this ground, 

Bra. Lucilius, do you eme ; and let no man 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 
Let bn mw Ly itinius wats our door. * 5 
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Fou have condemn'd i noted Ludius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians; 


T hat + every nice offence ſhould bear his comment, 


4 
6 a0£PFASTE» Ma: oo 2. 
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aches 2 * 


You know, that you are Brutus that cen this, 5 
Or, by the gods, this ſpeech were elle your laſt. 


A es only Ee ES EE auth 


Did not great Julius. bleed for juſtice nabe! 2 


And not for juſtice? What, Wall de of us.” 24h 
That ftruck the foremoſt man of all this world, 


— - * * ITY <4 
l "3" 
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124 G N E. u. 
The inf de o Brutus tent. N | 


Enter Brutus, and Caſſen We... = 
Caf? That you have wrong'd me, doth appear 


in this: 


Wherein, my letter, praying on his fide, 
Becauſe I knew the man, was lighted of” 3 
Bru. You wrong'd yourſelf, to write in hich: a caſe, 
Caſ.: In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 


Bru. Let me tell you, Caſſius, you an, 
Are much condemn'd to have an 1 Nam z, 3 
To ſell and mart your offices Job gold, 

T o undeſervers. _ | 

Caf. I an itching TA 


Bru. The name of Cafſius honours this extruptivns 
2 chaſtiſement doth therefore hide his head. 
Caſ. Chaſtiſement! Wa 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March r re⸗ 
„„ *qnamaber{ = „ 


What villain touch'd his body, that did ſtab, 


But for fopporting robbers; i {hall 1 we now 


FP —every nice He- i. e. ſmall triflin offence. 3 
NARBYKETONS. © 
80, in 3 * Juli, act V: 
„ The letter was not nice, has full of charge 
« Of dear import.“ STEEVENS, 


ET 5 Conia 


_ 


vurfus ends, * 


Contaminate our fing ers with baſe bribes ? 'S 
And ſell the mighty Te of dur large . 
For ſo much traſh, as may be graſped thus ?—— 


5 had rather be a dog, and bay FRE Lad 
Than ſuch a Roman. gg 


Caf. Brutus, bay not me; 3 
I'll not endure it: you forget yourſelf, 2 
? To has me in; + I am a TORT I7, 


5 1 bad rather 10 ce 411 bey FY moon, | 15 Y 
Than ſuch'a Roman.] 


The poets and common people, who generally b and ſpeak 7 
alike, ſuppoſe the do bays. the moon out of envy at its bright= 
neſs ; an alluſion to this notion makes the beauty of the paſſage 
in queſtion : Brutus hereby inſinuates a covert accuſation againſt 
his friend, that it was ouly envy at Czſar's glory which ſet Caſ- 
ius on conſpiring againſt him; and ancient hiſtory ſeems to 
countenante ſuch a charge. Caſſius underſtood him in this ſenſe, 
and with much conſcious pride retorts the charge by a ne inks - 
n „ a 
— bay not me. -Wanvuzron: . 
The old copy reads bait not me; but Dr. Warburton? 's emen- 
dation is ttrengthened by Shakſpeare” 8 having uſed the word &ap 
in other places, and in the ſenſe here required. 805 in Tralis | 
| and Crefide, act II. ſc. iii: 
„What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? - 
Again, in the Second Part of X. Henry IV. act * J. ſo 1. : 
| the French and Welſh - 
2 Baying him at the heels,” wy 
Again, in Cymbeline c 5 
Set the dogs of the ſtreet E 
„To bay me.” | 
The old revling, however, may be e by the follow- 
ing Peg in a Tre eonceiled comedy how to chuſe a good Wi ife 
rom a bad, 
| 7 . Do 1 a home ſo ſeldom, and that ſeldom, 
«« Am! thus baited?” 
Again, in our author's Coriolanus : 35 
hy ſtay we to be baited © N n 8 
Wich one that wants her wits 75 ns: 


6 To hedge me in; ] That is, to limit -= authority by : 
your direction or cenſure... JounsoN, es 19 15 


1 I am a feldier, 1. Buds Ke, 
Older i in practice, &c.] | | 
Thus the ancient * ; but the modern editors inſtead of . 


> | 8 have : 


4 5 
g 


ww JULIUS CESAR, 
Older in practice, abler chan yourſelf | 
3 To make conditions. 

Bru, Go to; you are not, Caffius, 

CO. TIN © | | 

Bru. I fay, you are not. 
Ca ſ. Urge me no more, I ſhall [IM myſelf; 
| Have mind upon your health, Aer me no further, 
Beru. Away, light man! 5 

Caſ. Is't poflible ? FEE. > 

Bru. Hear me, for I will 8 
Muſt I give way and room to your raſh choler? 
Shall [ be frighted, when a madman ſtares 

0. O ye gods! ye gods ! Muſt I endure all this? 

Bra. All this? ay, more : : Fret, ill N pop 

heart break; E 

Go, ſhew your ſlaves how choleyick you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble, Muſt I badge ? 
Muſt I obſerve you? Muſt I ftand and crouch 
Under your. teſty humour? By the gods, ty 
You ſhall digeſt the venom of your ſpleen, _ 
Though it do ſplit you : for, from this day forth, 


Ie n uſe you for my mirch, yea, for my lage, 


When you are waſpiſh. 
Ca. Is it come to this? WT 
Bru. You ſay, you are a "OM foldier : 
Lai it appear ſo; make your vaunting true, 
And it ſhall pleaſe me well: For mine own Peek 3355 
I ſhall be glad to learn of noble men. 3 
Caſ. You wrong me, every way. you wrong me, | 
| ae 
I ſaid, an elder ſoldier, not a berter; IS 
Did T 18 better? 


have mad ay, becauſe he owl 7 ſometimes es for ay a 
affirmative adverb.” I have replaced the old reading, on the au- 
thority of the following line: Fi 

And I am Brutus; Marcus 3 1. Wien e 
* To make conditions.] That is, to know on what terms it is 
t to conter the _ "WARE are at * ou rag "Jon NSON. 


ri. : 


ogttfs esa. * 
= If you did, I care not. 


Cu. When Cefar Iiv'd, he durſt not ek bene 
mov'd me. 


Bru. Peace, peace; vou durt nor 0 have rempted 
nn ES, *: 
| Ga 1 durſt not? 
Bru. No. | 
Caſ. What? durſt not temp pt kim? * 
Bru. For your life you durſt _ 
Caſ. Do not preſume too much upon my love: | 
| I may do that I ſhall be ſorry a; Lp”, 
Fifa. You have done that you ſhould be ſorry for, 
There is no terror, Caſſius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd ſo ſtrong in honeſty, _ 
That they nv? by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I: reſpeC not. "I did ſend to you | 
For certain ſums of gold, which you 102 4 me ;— 
For I can raife no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, .. - 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants | their vile traſh, 
By any indirection. I did ſend © 
To you for gold to pay my = 5 | 
Wich ou deny d me: Was that done like Caſſius? 5 
Should J have anſwer'd Caius Caſſius ſo? N 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous ; 
To lock fuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods with uy Four . 
Daſh him to pieces! 
Caf. I deny d 701 bot. 
Bike Loy did. 


.* 


* 


' 
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182 1 3 „ 

es * the hard hands of peaſants 3 411 3 ir. Kean 
This i is a noble ſentiment, altogether in character, and 3 
in a manner inimitably happy, - For to avring, implies both to 


get unjuſtly, and to uſe force in getting: and hard hands ſi PI 
oth the peaſant's great labour and pains in acquiring, ane chi 


gee unwillingneſs to quit his hold, W ARBUATON, | 


nl 8 ens 


. I did not: — he was but a fool, 18 | 


T hat brought my anſwer back. — Brutus hath) tiy d 
my heart: 


| A friend ſhould bear his friend's infirmicies; Ps 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru. I do not, till you Fan PIP: ON me. 
Caſ. You love me not. un G 
| Bru. I do not like your faults. K 

Caf. A friendly eye could never * 1 faul. 
Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. WY; 1 0b yer! 


Caſ. Come, Antony, and young Henni & dome, 
Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, Es 
For Caſſius is a weary of the world; 9 
| Hated by one he loves; bray'* d by. his Pd gn Tk 
_ Check'd like a bondman; all his, faults dene, 1 


Set in a note-book, learn d, and conn d hy tote, 
I o0o caſt into my teeth. O, I could Weep: ; l 


My ſpirit from mine eyes There is my dagger 
And here my naked breaſt; within, : a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold: e 
N NH that thou be'ſt e e it e 


rr wt 
84 © . char 


Advis n A 1 
TR, | 7 de not, ils * 7 1 on yy * was this talk- 
ing like Brutus? Cafivs wiped hers that his friend. wade. his 
infirmities greater than they Were. To. o which Argus replies, 
not till thoſe infirmities wWere injuriouſly turned upon me. But 
was this any excuſe for aggrauating his friends failings ? Shak- 
ſpeare knew better what was fit for his IEG to 6. 9G e 
wrote and pointed the line thus: . 
Io not. Still you practiſe "them TRL „ 
N 1 deny your charges, and this! is a freſh injury abe me. 
| WARBURTON... 
The meaning is this : 140 not look for your faults, I only ſee 
dem, and mention them with vehemence, when” you force them 
into my notice, by pradiifing them en ine. Jonnson.®' > 
2 Ff that thou be'ft a Roman, tate it 'forth, &c. | But why is 
he bid to rip out his heart, if he were a Roman? There is no 
other ſenſe but this, If you have the courage of a Roman. But 
this is ſo poor, and ſo little to the purpoſe, that the reading 
may be * * The W hy _ was b 
N us's 
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Be angry when you. will, it ſhall bave ſcopes. 4: 


ſius's refuſal to 5 


J, that * d thee gold, will giye my heart: 
Strike, as thou didft at Czfar ; for, I know, 


When thou didſt hate him Ne, thou W Pan him 
better 


5 | 550. 
T han ever thou lov'dſt Cafius. 3 th 1 
Bru. Sheath your dagger: pong e ror ig 


Do what you will, diſhonour ſhall be . 
O Caſſius, you, are yoked wiha land. 
That carries anger, as the flint bears free, 
Who, much enforced, ſhews a May . 
And ſtraight 1 is cold again. 
Caf. Hath Caſſius liv'd | 
T o be but mirth and A IE to WY, Brotus, 
When 800 and blood ill. Jnper'd, vexeth bim? 
' Bru. When I ſpoke that, I was ill-temper'dit too. 
1 Do you confeſs 2 s 4 Give me your hand 


it on him a as 2 di 


tacked to * by the e bonds T7 alliance: "ery ob- * 


i. e. if 2 0 another —— $ 8 can ſatisf fy the! unre- 
lenting ſeverity of your feluper,” take my life as you did Czſar's, 


IJ am not ſatisfied with the TORE = propo ſed, yet. cannot deny, : 


that the' words,” as they now ſtan: 


I think he means ty? that he is 10 far from avarice, when the 

cauſe of his country requires liberality, that if any man ſhould 

with for his heart, he would not need enforce his defire any other- 

wiſe, than by ſhewing that he was a Roman. JonnsoN. = 
This ſeems only a form of fach ration. like that of of Bros, 

p- 3 : & AB INE GL 
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When you are over-eatneſt with your Brutus, 
Hell think your mother 3 and leave you ſo. 


* 


They be alone. 


was 
= 


Bru. And my heart too. : ä W . . W 

_ Caf, 0 Bruwsf i N Ce 

Biru. What's the matter? „5 

Caſ. Have not you love 1 to bear with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gaye coal 
Makes me forgetful ?. ; 

Bru, Yes, Caſſius; and. from beneeförch, 


Pr 


LA noiſe within, 
Peer. Teoithin.] Lit me go in to ſee the generals; 
There is ſome grudge derten A tis not meet 


Tuc. [ within. ] You ſhall not come to them. 
Poet. ¶ within. 4 eas, Dor death ſhall * me. 


. Enter Poet ®, FRF ** TA 

con 

Ci. How now? What's the matter? 73% ing 

Poet. For ſhame, you generals; What 1 wad ap] 

88 and be friends, as two ſuch men ſhould be; 46 

F or I have ſeen more years, I am ſure, than ye. cap 

_ Caf. Ha, ha; how vilely doth this cynic rhime! 1 

Bru. Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. Gl 

2 Bear with him, Brutus; 'tis his faſhion; Yo 

_ Bru. I'll know his humour, when he r his edi 

F, time: : | lity 

Kt | mil 

8 8 Poet] Shakfpeare found the preſent Fc arg in \ Pl Gat 

tarch. The intruder, however, was Marcus Phaonius who had 2 

been a friend and follower of Cato; not a poet, but one who ao 

. aſſumed the character of a cynic philoſopher. . 79 55 pu 

e Love, and be friends, as two ſuch men ny MOR ty be; Io - q 

For I have ſeen more years, In ſure, than e. Fs 

This 1 is a tranſlation. from the eds one in n the ef - 

book of Homer : 3 4 1 4 
» AAAS wives Alpe 2 W 275 8 F 

which is thus given in Sir Thomas North's Ploch ( K. 

My lords, I pray you hearken both to me, „ = 

For T have ſeen more © yas than _ ye three.” 


5 Wh . STEEVENS. 


ww 


JULTUS CESAR: . gp. 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jigging fools n 


* 


Companion *, hence. | 1 
Caſ. Away, away, be gone. [Exit Poet. 


Th [ | | th 
Enter Lucilius, and Titinins, © 


Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Caſ. And come yourſelves, and bring Meſſala with 
= nt y to us. | Exeunt Lucilius, and Titinius. 

Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine. „ 21 ok 
Caf. I did not think, you could have been ſo angry. 
Bru. O Caſſius, I am ſick of many griefs. | 
Caſ. Of your philoſophy you make no uſe, 


+ What ſhould the var: do with theſe jigging fools 5] i. e. witk 


theſe ſilly poets. A jig ſignified, in our author's time, a metrical 
compoſitioa. - A modern editor (Mr. Capell) who, after hav- 
ing devoted the greater part of his life to the ſtudy of old books, 


appears to have been extremely ignorant of antient Engliſh lite= 


rature, not knowing this, for jigging reads jingling. His work 


exhibits above fix hundred alterations of the gen vine text, equally | 


W capricious and unwarrantable. 


This editor, of whom it was juſtly ſaid by the late Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, that ** he had hung himſelf up in chains over our poet's 


grave,” having boaſted in his preface, that his emendations 


of the text were at leaſt equal in number to thoſe of all the other 
editors and commentators put together,” I had lately the curio- 


ſity to look into his volumes with this particular view; On exa- 
mination | found, that of three hundred and twenty-five emen- . 


dations of the antient copies, which he has properly received 
into his text, tavo hundred and eighty-frue were ſuggeſted by ſome 


former editor or commentator, and forty only by himſelf, The 


innovations and arbitrary alterations, either adopted from others, 
or firſt introduced by this editor, from ignorance of our antient 


cuſtoms and phraſeology, amount to no leſs a number than fx - | 


hundred and thirty-three! 1! MaLons. 


Companion, hence.] Companion is uſed as a term of reproach 


in many of the old plays; as we ſay at prefent—/e//ow. . So, in 
X. Henry IV. Part It Dol Tearſheet ſays to Piſtol; © ?! 
6 =I ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion, & c. STEEVENS, 


„ Inſolent companion is uſed fo lataly as in Foote's Mayor of 


Garret, See Vol. VII. p-. 461. HeNDERSON, 
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I you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. No man bears ſorrow better Porte is dead, 
Wo Pani: 55 5 04 Fo 
" Bru. She is dead. 

Caſ. How ſcap'd I Killing, when 1. croſs'd you 


TO fo 

O inſupportable and touching loſs !— 
; Upon what ſickneſs ? 

Bu. Impatient of my abſence; 5 
And grief, that young Octavius with Mark 4 
Have made themſel ves ſo ſtrong; — for with her death 
That tidings came; — With this the fell diſtract, 
ate And, her attendants abſent, ſwallow'd fire“. 
Caſ. AT Urwr-5-7-" 
Brau. RW 
7 O ye immortal gods! 
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Enter Lucius, with wine, nd tapers. * 


| 


to 
. 

4 
8 

t 
8 


* Speak no more of her.—Give me A bowl of 
wine — 

+ 10 this I bury all unkindneſs, Caſſius. ID 
Caſ. My heart is thirſty for that noble pledge: 
Fill, Lucius, 'till the wine o'er-ſwell the Cup 5:44 
1 cannot drink too much of Brutus love. 1 


Ker enter 7 itinius, and Me 22 


Bru. Come i in, Titinivs ——Welcome, good 
Meſſala.—— og 
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7 4.0, FINE defends bur, Hellas Fre. ] This 3 
ſtance is taken from Plutarch. It is alſo mentioned by Val. 
Maximus. 4 

It may not, however, be amiſs to remark, that whe death of 

Portia Wants that foundation which has hitherto entitled her to 
&pl/ace in poetry, as a pattern of Roman fortitude, She is re- 
ported, by Pliny, I think, to have died at Rome of a lingering 
neſs while Brutus was abroad; but ſome writers ſeem to look 
an a natural death 4s a derogation ade COPE character. 

3 e n SrE EVEN. 


44 | | UP bp hs 55 „ Now 
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zuntrus CESAR, 


Now fit we cloſe about this taper here, c 75 85 


And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
Caſ. Portia! art thou gone ? 
Bru. No more, I pray you. 


12 
Ya 


Mieſſala, I have here received Gag 


That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 


| Come down upon us with a mighty power, * Pe 


Bending their expedition towards Philipp. 
M. Myſelf have letters of the ſelf-lame tenour. 
Bru. With what addition? 

_ Mef. That by proſcription, ad bills of outanry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, | 
Have put to death a hundred ſenators. = 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine ſpeak of ſeventy ſenators, that dy d 
By their proſcriptions, Cicero 1 one. 

Caſ. Cicero one? F 

Meſ. Cicero is dead, | 
And by that order of proſeription—— 
| Had you your letters from your vite, my lord? | 

Bru. No, Meſſalaa. 

Meſ. Nor nothing in your lerters writ of ber ? 

Bru. Nothing, Meflala. 

Meſ. That, methinks, is ſtrang 8 

Bru, Why aſk i Hear 12855 e of her in 

r 

Meſ. No, my lord. 
Bru, Now, as you are a Roman, tell u me true. 4 

Meſ. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell: 

For certain ſhe is dead, and by ſtrange manner. 
_ Bra. N farewel, Fords. — We muſt die, Mel 

ala: 

With meditating that ſhe muſt die once, 

I have the patience to endure it noẽw-. 

Meęſ. Even ſo great men great loſſes ould endure, wx; 

Caf. 1 have as much of this in art as Ps. 
But Fr 0 nature i not dent it ſo. N 


8 Joris CESAR, 


Bru. Well, to our work alive. What do, 925 
„ +60 
of marching to Philippi preſently 4 
Caf. I do not think it n 
Bru. Your reaſon? 
Caf. This it is: 
*Tis better, that the enemy ſeek us: | 
So ſhall he waſte his means, weary his ſoldiers, . 
Doing himſelf offence ; whilſt we, lying ſtill, 

Are Bll of reſt, defence; and nimbleneſs. _ 
BN. Good reaſons muſt, of force, give place to 
| better. 
The people, twixt Philippi and this ground, 

Do ſtand but in a forc'd affefttion;  _ 
For they have grudg'd us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them 
By them ſhall make a fuller number up, © + 
Come on refreſh'd, new-added, and encourag'd; 
From which advantage ſhall we cut him olf, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 
Theſe people at our bac. 
Caſ. Hear me, good brother. 
Bru. Under your pardon. Lou muſt note beſide, 
That we have try'd the utmoſt of our friends, 
Our legions are brim full, our cauſe is ripe: & 
The enemy increaſeth every day, bag oy 
Me, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There i is a ide in Koa affairs of men? 555 
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B There is a tide 4e. This | ion] is phy ae by Bear 
mont and Fletcher, in the Cuſtem of the Country- > 
« There is an hour in each man's life appointed 
„ Ys nale bis happine/s, if then be ſeize ts; e 
SrEEVENS. 
2 amiler ſentiment” 1s found'i in e s IMS ov th 
4 e 
: Er cc There i is 2 deep cls in time? 8 reſtleſs wheel, 
For each man's good; when which nick comes it frikes 
i 80 no man riſeth by his real merit, 
But when i it cries cliuł in his raiſer's TR Wen 


* 


1 


W 1; bound in ſhallows, and in My M8 5h . 


ꝛjubrus c SA R. —- 


Which, taken at the flood, leads on to . "Rs 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 8 


On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat; „ 
And we muſt take che current wane it . 


Or loſe our ventures. bu; 3 
Caſ. Then, with your will ** on; we will along; 
Ourſelves; and meet them at Philippi. 


Bru. The deep of night is crept upon o our r ral, 
And nature muſt obey neceſſity * 
Which we will niggard with a lice ret. 
There is no more to ſay? _ 5 | 
Ca. No more. Good night: 4 
WT Early to-morrow will we riſe, and hence. 
WO 574. Lucius, my gown. [Exit Tue.] Farevel, 
5 good Meſſala ;— 
WW Good night, Titinius: Noble, noble Caſſius, (6D 
Good night, and good repoſe. „„ 
Caſ. O my dear brother! rol Nen WA 


his was an ill beginning of the night: * 
Never come ſuch diviſion * tween our fouls [ 
Let it not, Brutus. ub ve 
Bru. Every thing is dell. bingo] 5 
Caſ. Good night, my ad guy wand 
Bru. Good night, good ee wad lone” 
Tit. Meſ. Good night, lord Brutus, mr 3% 05 
Bru. Ein | BOP one, S217 p. kane | 
| Re-enter Laus, with 451 gown. 64 HT: 


Give me the gown. Where! is thy inſtrument? 

Luc. Here in the tent. e 
Bru. What, thou ſpeak'ſt drowfily? 1 
Poor knave, 1 placne thee not; thou art 0 ep-marc't 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men 5 
Ill have them ſleep on cullionss in rant tent. E 
Tuc. Varro, and. Claudius!” . 
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Bs 1 will be good to thee.] 4 

I will be a good maſter to thee. It is probable that the _ al. 

| luded here to the common forms uſed in this age by clients and 

dependents, in their letters to their patrons, intreating chem to 

be good maſters to them. There is che I WEE] in Hey 
wood's interluale of the Four Ft: 1th 

« If any rewarde ma By entreat ye, LY 
„ I beſeech your maſt*ſhip be 2 to me,” 833 
| See Vol. IV. P. * n : 


+ 
f 49 8 + 


il Bau vun, and ciuuu. ene s 
4 Jur. Calls my lord? | 
Il Bru,” I pray you, firs, lie in my tent; 285 lecp 
| It may be, I ſhall raiſe you by and by 0 

5 On buſineſs to my brother Cafſius. -- 

4 Var. So pleaſe you, we will ſtand, and watch y your 
4 pleaſure. 

1 How I will not have it ſo: lie W good firs; 
ip It may be, I ſhall otherwiſe bethink me. _ 

if Look, Lucius, here's the book I fought for fo; 

{fl 1 put it in the pocket of my gown. 

10 Tuc. I was ſure, your lordſhip did not give it me. 
1 Bru. Bear with me, good Days Lam much for- 
i: | | getful. TEE 

lll 2 Can'ſt thou hold up thy heavy eyes a e, 

1 6 And touch thy inſtrument a ſtrain or two? 

1 Luc. Ay, my lord, an't pale yau. 

4 Bru. It does, my boy: 

Wu I trouble thee too much; but thou art willing... vs 
ll] Luc. It is my duty, fir. 

Ii! Bru. I ſhould not urge thy duty paſt thy might 
5 1 know, young bloods look for a time of reſt. 

W Tuc. have ſlept, my lord, already, | 
1 Bru. It was well done; and thou ſhalt 3 again 
"| I Will not hold thee long: If Ido live, 
1 I will be good to the. [Mufich, and a ſang. 
1 This is a 1 tune: O mund ou. ſlumber! 
Wh 9 ALA} Les, e e RC CHAO Bibs 
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1 PL 1 Y 3 E * 8 KA R. "95 
Lark KEN thy leaden * mace upon my bas; 
T hat plays thee muſick? Gentle knaye, good nj 2 ; 
I will not do thee ſo much wrong to wake thee, — 
If thou doſt nod, thou break' ſt thy inſtrument: 
JI take it from thee; and, = boy, good night. 5 


Let me ſee, let me ſee ; not the 1 turn 1 


PV 
Where I ſt readings Here it is, 1 think. jp 
* fits leer to reed. : 
Cle ue the ches of cen. a 


How N chin ha KART eines Bec 
I think, it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition. ” £ 
It comes upon me: Art 000 any thing? 
Art thou ſom̃e god, ſome angel, or ſome devil, 
That mak*ſt my blood cold, and my, 8 to r . 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
bes. Thy evil ſpirit, Br utus. > the 
Bru. Why com'ſt thou? Tt 
Ghoſt. To tell thee, thou ſhalt ſee me at Philipp 
Bru. Well; Thee 1 ſhall FA thee Again 42 Gb 
0 


OY 


2 1 leaden mace. 8 A FRY is „ che ancient term As 4 
eren So, in the Arraignment of Paris, 1584. | 

6 look upon my ſtately grace, IJ 
22 . e the pomp FAT longs. to Jung! x macs,” LY 


7 ; 


© 75 f 7 — e e 2 9 
ce air. enus' Son, han dame Jung 3 ce.“ 
Again, in in Marias and Sylia, 1894 "ts 
; proud Aae, | capa 
„ Rooted HO Rome the [way of king; nace. 1 
Again in n 185 Nen kf 
f ho mi ghrily 4 d that royal. mace,” grzevgxs· 
7 Wal; Then? ee ain P] Shak ſpeare has on this oe a 
fion deſerted 575 original. Wi. not appear from Plutarch 
the "mM * re e 1 eee = Z 


„ 6 3% 


. 


10 rurruos CESAR: 


Ghoſt. Ay, at Phili 0-587 [Exit Ghoſt, 
Bru. Why, I will fee thee at Philip tren 
Now have taken heart, thou enk. 
Ill ſpirit, I would hold more talk with thee.— 
Boy! Lucius Varro! ener Sits, avake — 
Claudius! © l 
Tuc. The ſtrings, my bord; are falſe. 
Bru. He thinks, he (ll is at his inſtrument— 
Lucius, awake. 
Luc. My lord! . . 
Bru. Didſt thou fm; Lucius, that thou 0 
15 cry'dſt out? 
Luc. My lord, 1 do not know that I did cry. * 
Bru. Yes, that thou didſt: Didſt thou ſee a 
ä ; 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. TIRED 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius—Sirrab, Claudius? | 
R thou ! awake, ds Sens et 
Var. My lord. : 
E e x 
Bru. Why did you ſo cry out, firs, in your deer: 
* Did we, my lord? 
Bru. Ay; Saw you any thing? 
Var. No, my lord, I ſaw ang 


4 monſtruous ſnape of 6 body. „» This apparition 2 not be 
at once the ſpade of C eſar, and the evil genius of Brutus. 5 
Brutus boldly aſked what he was, a god, or a man, and 
what cauſe brought him thither. The ſpirit aunſwered him, I 
am thy euill ſpirit, Brutus: and thou ſhalt ſee me by the eitie of 
Philippes. Brutus beeing no otherwaiſe affryd, replyed againe | 
vnto it: well, then I ſhall ſee thee agayne. The ſpi pirit preſently 
| vaniſhed away: and Brutus called his men vnto him, who tolde 
him that they heard no noyſe, nor ſawe any thinge at all,” 
See the ſtory of Caſſius Parmenfes | in Valerius Maximus, Lib. I. 
c. 7. SrEEVENS. 

397 0% / awake.) The accent is ſo e! and harſh, tis 
impoſſible the poet could begin his verſe thus. Brutus certainly 
was intended to ſpeak to both his other men ; who dert r 

and anſwer, t an . I 8 
| Varro awake ! Wannuxron. Wy [7 eZ A 
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1 UL I Us CESAR 10 
Clau. Nor I; my Dd: er . 
Bru. Go, and commend me to my baker Castus; 1 
Bid him ſet on his 3985 betimes before, 
And we will follow. © 2 
Both. * 8 275 be ne my pions. 1 Exeunt. 


48 SCENE 1 


2 be Plains of Phils. 
| Entty one, au, and their drny. . 


2 Now, Antony, our hopes a are anſwered: 
You ſaid, the enemy would not come down, 25 
But keep the hills and upper regionʒ 
It proves not ſo: their battles are at hand; 
They mean to“ warn us at Philippi here, 


Anſwering before we do demand of them. 


Aut. Tut, I am in their boſoms, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To viſit other places; and come down 
With f * n by this len 


We 


— =} To warn is to 0 80 in K Jula: 
„ Who is it that hath warn d us to the walls?“ | 
Shakſpeare uſes the word yet more intelligibly in K. Rich. gh 
“ And ſent to qhars them to his royal preſence.” _ 
Thoughout the books of the Stationers Company, the word i is | 
ways uſed in this ſenſe. ** Receyved of Raufe Newbery "for 
his fyne, that he came not to the hall when he was warned, ac. 
cording to the orders of this houſe. STEEvens. - 
* With fearful bravery, —] That is, with a gallant 2 
of courage, carrying with it terror aud diſmay. Fearful is uſed. 
here, as in many other places, in a an cke -ſenſo-preducing 
fear—intimidating.” ben 91 ah 
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To faſten i in our een that _ ys neous 
But tis not 5 1 85 


3557 TRE you, 1 . 


The enemy comes on in gallant ſhew; 
Their bloody ſign of battle is hung out, 
f And ſomething to be done immediately. 
Ant. Octavius, lead your battle . on, 
Upon the left-hand of the even fiel. 
Od. Upon the right-hand I, keep thou * the left, 
Ant. Why do you croſs me in this exigent? + 
 O#a.1do not croſs you; but] will do ſo, Liard, 


Drum. a Brutus, Callas, and their Army; .. 
uus, Titinius, Me Hela, . 


Arn. They ſtand, and would have parley. By 
Caſ. Stand faſt, Titinius: We muſt out and talk. 
Ota. Mark Antony, ſhall we give ſign of battle? 
Ant. No, Cæſar, we will anſwer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have ſome words. 
Ota. Stir not until the fignal. A 
Bru. Words before blows : Is it ſo, countrymen? ? 
. © O#&4. Not that we love words better, as you do. 


: Bru, Good words at are better than bad ſtrokes, Oe. 


e 

Aut. In your bad ſtrokes, Brutus, you give go 
8 words: 
1 Witneſs the hole you made in cælr s heart, 


il ES Crying, Long live ! vu,” Cen 


wa. 0 The Poſture of your, blows are ek untkbomns 55 
= 1% 5 551 The tenour of the. converſation ol 
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4 dently: requires us to read, REMARKS. _ 

- » 7 The poſture. of pour blows are yet. unknown ;] It ſhould be 
PRE yet unknown. Yet the error; * W that it Praha w 
K e 8. Maron. 2 
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a But fo your words, they rob the Hybla bes. 

And leave them honeyleſs. | | 
Aut. Not ſtingtels too. 15 197 
Bru. O, yes, and ſoundleſs too; 

For you have ſlol'n their buzzing, Antony, 

And, very wiſely, threat before you ſting. | 
Ant. Villains, you did got to, when 225 . 
1 | 3 

Hack'd one PA in the fides of Cælar: 1 
You ſhew'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd. like 
hounds, | 

And bow'd like bondmen, kiſſing Cæſar eker; 
Whilſt damned * Caſca, like a cur, behind, 
Struck Cæſar on the neck. O you flatterers! 

| Caf. Flatterers Now, Brutus, thank yourſelf: : 
This tongue had not offended ſo . 8 
If Caſſius might have rul'd. „ 
 OXa. Come, come, the cauſe : If arguing make 
us ſweat, 
The proof of it will turn to 8 ende | 
Look, I draw a ſword againſt conſpirators; 
When think you that the ſword goes up again? 
Never, *till Czſar's* three and twenty wounds 
Be well aveng'd; or 'till another Czſar 
Have added laughter to the ſword of traitors. 
Bra. Cæſar, thou can'ſt not die by traitors hands 
Unleſs thou bring'ſt them with chee. 
Os. Sol hope; e ef 

1 was not born toedie on Brutus“ ſ word 
Bru. O, if thou wert the nobleſt of un 
Young man, 5 thou could'ſt not die more konautable. 


2 Caſca aun cus on \ the neck, coming 
like a degenerate cur behind him. Johxsÿõ , . 
bree and thirty wounds]. Thus all the aditlanci impli- | 
citly; but I have ventured to reduce this number to bree and 
#wenty from the joint authorities of /ppian, Plutarch, and Sueto - 


zius ;. and I am perſuaded, the error was not t from the poet * 
his tranſeribers. Taser. | euty. 1 
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- Caf, A peeviſn ſchool-boy, worthleſs of fuch h ho- 


nour, 


Join'd with a maſker and a Were 


Ant. Old Caſſius ſtilil !! 

O#a. Come, Antony; away. — { 
Defiance, traitors, | hurl we in your dh > 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field; 


If not, when you have ſtomachs. 


[Exeunt Octavius, e * army. 
Cal. Why now, N n ſwell, billow; . 


ſwim, bark 


The ſtorm is up, and all is on the did bn! A . 
| Bru. Ho, Lucilius; hark, a word with glad . 


| „ and Meſſala, ſtand Pk: 
Luc. My lord. Brutus ſpeaks parry 70 TN 


Caf. Meſſalaa. ien 210'T 


7 . 


Meſ. What fas "uy general 2 rays) 
'Caf. Meſfala ', 0 


This is my birth- day ; z as this very e 5 
Was Caſſius born. Give me thy hand; Meſſala: r 
Be thou my witneſs, that, againſt my vill, ws 5 


As Pompey was, am I compell'd to fet 


pes one all our g a 


a M: ala, Kc. 1 Almoſt every Ae in this e | 

| taken from fir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch: 5 
FABut touching Caſſius, Meſſala reporteth that he ſupped by 
him ſelfe in his tent with a few of his friendes, and that all ſup- 
per tyme he looked very ſadly, and was full of thoughts, although 
at was der. his nature: and that after ſupper he tooke him by 
e, and holdin 0 him faſt (in token of kindnes as his man- 


the han 


ner was) told him in Greeke: Meſſala, I proteſt ynto thee, and 


make thee my witnes, that I am compelled againſt my minde and 
will (as Pompey the Great was) to ieopard the libertie of our 
contry, to the hazard of a battel. And yet we muſt be lively, 
and of good corage, conſidering dur 


good fortune, whom we 


| ſhoulde wronge too muche to miſtruſt her, although we followe 
euill counſell. Meſſala writeth, that Caſſius hauing ſpoken theſe 


laſt wordes vnto him, he bad kim farewell, and willed him to 


come to ſupper to him the next Ma on following, Ns it was 


his birth- day.” ae. a 291 4 n 
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ꝛubrus CESAR. 10% 


You know, that I held Epicurus ſtrong, 
And his opinion: now I-change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do preſage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our foremoſt enſign 3 
Two mighty eagles fell; and there they perch'd 
Gorging and feeding from our ſoldiers' hands; 
Who to Philippi here conſorted u: 5 
This morning are they fled away, and gone; 
And, in their ſteads, do ravens, crows, and kites, 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
Fe: we were ſickly prey; their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy molt fatal, under which _ 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghoſt. Et 
Me. Believe not ſo. _ ge? 

we but believe it partly; W 
For I am freſh of ſpirit, and reſoly'd - 
To meet all perils very conſtantly. 

Bru. Even ſo, Lucilius. 7 
Caſ. Now, moſt noble Brutus, 
The gods to-day ſtand friendly; that we e may, 
Lovers, in peace, lead on our days to age! 
But ſince the affairs of men reſt ſtill uncertain, 
| Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. 

If we do loſe this battle, then is this e 
The very laſt time we ſhall ſpeak together: 3 
What a are you then ene to do 8 


2 —ur 9 enſign.) The ola copy rats former, TR may 
be right, as Shakſpeare ſometimes uſes the comparative inſtead of 
the poftive and ſuperlative. . See X. Lear, act IV. ſc. iti. Either 
word has the ſame origin; nor do I perceive why former ſhould be 
leſs applicable to place than time. STEEVENS. - | 

Shakſpeare perhaps wrote foremer ; and I do not ſee why the 
word (fo ſpelt, to diftinguiſh it from former, antecedent in point 
of time) ſhould not be admitted into the text. 'MaLoxE. 
ye very laſt time awe ſhall ſpeak together s © TX 75 | 
What are you then determined to do ?] n 
i. e. I am reſolved in ſuch a caſe to Kill . w are you | 

determined of? are en 


Ira. 5 
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By which I did blame Cato for the death 
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he ſhould ſurvive the battle, he would never ſubmit to be led in 
tion, is perplexed, and might be eaſily miſunderſtood. Shak» 
ſpeare, in the firſt ſpeech, makes that to be the preſent opinion 
of Brutus, which in Plutarch, is mentioned only as one he for. 
merly entertained, though now he condemned it. 
ſpeak fixſt, and ſayd: the gods raunt vs, O Brutus, that this 


our life quietly, one with another. But fith the gods haue ſo 
ordeyned it, that the greateſt & chiefeſt things amongeſt men are 


then we wiſhe or looke ſor, we ſhall hardely meete againe: what 


of philoſophie, by the which I did greatly blame and reproue 
Cato for killing of him ſelfe, as being no lawfull nor godly acte, 


Place and yeld to diuine prouidence, and not conſtantly and pa- 


Ro —— ———————— 
3 — 1 ” 


| this battedl fall out fortunate for vs: I will looke no more. for 
Marche, for the which 1 ſhall hue in another more glorioys | 


but as he expreſſes himſelf, (page e 1 ): would try his fortune 
| in a ſecond "gt, TR be would 
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Jurivs CESAR, 
Bra. Even by the rule of that philoſophy *, 


Which he did give himſelf; —I know not uy” * 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, | 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to \prevent 


4 = that philiephy,) There is an nt ane 
between the ſentiments contained in this and the following ſpeech 
which Shakſpeare has put into. the mouth of Brutus. In this, 
Brutus declares his reſolution to wait patiently for the determina- 
tions of Providence; and in the next, he intimates, that thous 


chains to Rome. This ſentence in fir Thomas North's Tran/la- 


=n1o>2TY9 Ol rwgg 


So, in fir Thomas North :——** There Caſſius. beganne to 


day we may winne the field, and euer after to liue all the reſt of 


moſt vncertaine, and that if the battell fall out otherwiſe to daye 


art thou then determined to doe, to fly, or dye ? Brutus aun- 
ſwered him, being yet but a young man, and not ouergreatly ex- 
perienced in the world: Itruſt, (I know not how) a certaine rule 


touching the gods, nor concerning men, valliant, not to Eue 


ciently to take whatſoever it pleaſeth him to ſend vs, but to drawe 
backe, aid. flie: but being nowe in the middeſt of the daunger, 
Jam of a contrarie mind. For if it be not the will of God, that 


hope, neither ſeeke to make any new ſupply for war againe, but 
will rid nie of this miſerable world, and. content me with my for- 
tune. For, I gaue vp my life for my contry in the ides of 


worlde.“ STEEVENS. ed 
I ſee no contradiction in the 8 of Eratos- He woull 
not deter mine to kill himſelf merely for the loſs of one battle; 


ſubmit to be a captive. , 
\ BLACKSTONE, 


The 


The time of life: arming myſelf with patience, 

To ſtay the providence of ſore high e 

That govern us below. _ Ow), be 
Caſ. Then, if we loſe this battle, OY; e 

You are contented to be led in triumph 

Thorough the ſtreets of Rome? 


That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome 
He bears too great a mind. But this ſame day 
Muſt end that work, the ides of March begun; 
And whether we: ſhall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlaſting farewel take 
For ever, and for ever, Ressel, Caſhus ! 

If we do meet again, why we ſhall ſmile; ; 


Caf. For ever, and for ever, farewel, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we'll ſmile indeed ; | 
If not, tis true, this partin was well made. 


The end of this day's buſineſs, ere it come! 
But it ſufficeth, that the day will end, 


Alarun. Enter Brutus, and Meſla. 17 
Bru. Ride, ride, Meſſala, ride, and give theſe bills“ 


5 —arming myſelf with patience, be. Dr. wanderte hive, 


to act according to that philoſophy which directed me to blame 
the ſuicide of Cato, arming myſelf with patience. Jonxsox. 


In the meane tyme Brutus that led che right winge, ſent litle 
billes to the collonells and captaines of private bandes, in which 


wa wrote- the ts of the bayall, Ar.“ Srasvkxs. 


JULIUS CESAR ie” 


Bru. No, Caſſius, no: think not, thou nobleRoman, 


If not, why then this parting was well made. | 


Bru. Why then lendon.— ,thatafnan mightknow 1 


Au chen the end is  known.——Come, ho! away 1 
I 8 ¶ Eaauiu. 5 


, Unto the eee on the Aber hde : * L Lead alurm. 


that in this ſpeech jomething is loſt, but there needed only a pa- Z | 
rentheſis to clear it. The ande is this; I am determined 


give theſe bills] So, in the old tranſlation of Plutarch 


; = 
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112 JULIUS CESAR; 


Let them ſet on at once; for I perceive 
But cold demeanor in Octavius wing, e 
And ſudden puſh gives them the overthrowp. 
Ride, — Meſſala; let Tera all come Son,” 5 
1 Ln 


4 
\ 


| Marum: Enter Caſs, and Ti itinius.. 


Gl. O, look, Titinius, look, the Ls ay! 
My ſelf have to mine own turn d enemy: : 5 
This enſign here of mine was turning back; 

I flew the coward, and did take it from . 5 
Tit. O Caſſius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 
5 Who, having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly: his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 

7 Whilſt we. Gr Antony are all enclos'd. ; 


Euter Pindarus. i 


Pi Fly utter off, my lord, fly farther off; 
| Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord: 
Fly therefore, noble Caſſius, fly far ofklf 
0. This hill is far I Look, look, 
Titinius; 


Are thoſe ans rents, where I Perceive the fire? 


7 This hill is far enough, &c.] Thus, in the old tranſlation of 
Plutarch: ** So, Caſſius him ſelfe was at length compelled to flie, 
with a few about him, vnto a little hill, from whence they might 
eaſely ſee what was done in all the plaine: how beit Caſſius him 
ſelf ſawe nothing, for his fight was verie bad, ſauing that he ſaw 
(and yet with much a doe) how the enemies ſpoiled his campe 
before his eyes. He ſawe alſa a great troupe of horſemen, 
whom Brutus ſent to aide him, and thought that they were his 


enemies that followed him: but 70 he ſent Titinnius, . of 
know what they were. Bro- 


them that was with him, to goe an 
tus horſemen lawe him comming a. farre * whom ar” they 
. ene 


\ 
f 
1 
! 
\ 
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Tit. They. are, my lord. 


Caf. Titinius, if thou Jov'ſt 1. 33 


Mount thou my horſe, and hide thy Puts in ES 


Till he. have brought thee up to yonder troops, Tay 4 


And here again; that I may reſt aſſur d, 
Whether yon troops are friend or enemy. THIS 


Tit. I will be here agany, © even wah a thought. * i 


it, 


s Cal. Go, 'Pindatus.” get Act © on 9 1 hill * 
My fight. was ever thick; regard Titinivs, 
Ard tell me what thou horſe about the field.— 


[Exit Pindaruc, Y 


This day I breathed furt: time is come roundꝰ, 
And, where I did begin, there ſhall I end; _ 


My life is ron his compals.—Sirrah, what news | ? 1 1 


Pind. [above] O my lord 2 
Ca/. What news? 


knewe 2. * was one i vba chiefeſt gendes . ſhowted _ 


out for ioy: and they that were familiarly acquainted with him, 


lighted. from their horſes, and went and imbraced him. The 


reſt compaſſed him in rounde about a hotſebacke, with ſongs of 


victorie and great ruſhing of their harnes, ſo that they made all 


| the held ring againe for 705. But this marted all. For Caſſius 
thinking in deede that Titinnius was taken of the enemies, he 
then r theſe wordes: Defiring too much to live, I haue liued 

to ſee one of my beſt frendes taken, for my ſake, before my face. 


| Alfter that, he gotte into a tent vis no bodie was, and tooke 
Pyndarys with him, one of his freed bondmen, whom he reſerued 
ever for ſuehe a pinche, ſince the curſed battell of-the Parthians, 


where Craſſus was ſlaine, though he notwithſtanding ſcaped from 
that overthrow ; but then caſting his cloke ouer his 
ing out his bare neck vnto Pyndarus, he gave him his head to 
be ſtriken of. So the head was found ſeuered from the dae: 
but after that time Pyndarus was neuer ſeene more 
SrEEVRENS. 
Ge, Piadare!) This dialogue between Caſſius and Pindarus, 


is beautifully imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher in their tra- 


gedy of Bonduca, Act III. ſc. v. STEEvens. 


tine is come r So, in K. Lear, ihe Baſtard, thing. 


ſay : ; 
cc The 1 come full cinch.” Srzivins. T 
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With horſemen, that make to him on the ſput 3 
Vet he ſpurs on. Now they are almoſt on him; now, 
Titinius Now ſome light: — O, he lights too: 


O, coward that I am, to live ſo long, 
To ſee my beſ friend ta en before my face! 


15 come es firrah s = 
In Parthia did I take thee cir; 

And then I ſwore thee, ſaving of thy life, 
That whatſoever I did bid thee do, 


Far from this country Pindarus ſhall run, 


"8 


4 JULIUS CASAR. 


Now be a freeman: and, with this good ford,” 


And when my face is cover'd, as tis now, 
Guide thou the ſword, —Czfar, thou art reveng'd, 
Even with the ſword that kill/d thee. [Dies. 


With Pindarus his bondman, on W hill. 


Pind. Titinius is encloſed round about 


He's ta'en and, hark, they ſhout for Joy. N 
Caſ. Come own, behbld no more— 


LAY a . 


Rete, enter Pindarus. f 


Thou ſhould'ſt attempt it. Come now, keep thine 
oath ; 


That ran through Cæſar s bowels, ſearch this boſom, 
Stand not to anſwer: Here, take thou the hilts ; 


Pin. So, I am free; yet would not ſo have been, 
Durſt I have done my will. O Caffius! 


W here never Roman ſhall take | note of him, leu. 


Ker enter Ti itinius, with Me als. 


Me. It is but change, Ti itinius; for Oftavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus power, 
As Caſſius' legions are by Antony. Fake 
Tit. Theſe tidings will well comfort + Caſſius. 
Ma. Where did you leave him ? e: 

Tit. All diſconſolate, 


 _o J. Is not that he, that lies upon the er 
5 rn Tit. 


Tit. He lies n not like the me 0 my heart! 
"We: Is not that he? 
Tit. No, this was he, Meſſala, nh 
But Caſſius is no more.—0 ** ſun! 
As in thy red rays thou doſt fink to night, 
So in his red blood Caſſius' day is ſet; 
The ſun of Rome is ſet! Our day is gone,; 
Clouds, N and dangers come; our deeds are 
one 
£ Miſtruſt of.my ſucceſs hath done this deed. 
M. Miſtruſt of good ſucceſs hath done this deed, 
O hateful error, melancholy's child! _ . 
Why doſt thou, ſhew to the apt thoughts of men 
The 7 5 that ar 3 not? O error, ſoon conceiv d, ; 
Thou never com'ſt unto a happy birtn, 
But kill'ſt the mother that engender'd 1 | 
Tit. What, eee Where art thou, Pindarus * 
Mgſ. Seck him, Titinius; whilſt I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thruſting this report 1 
Into his ears: I may ſay, thruſting it; 
For piercing ſteel, and darts envenomed. 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus, 
As tidings of this fight. 3 
Tit. Hie you, Meſſala, 
And J will ſeek. for Pindarus the _ [Exit Me . 
Why didſi thou ſend me forth, brave Caſſius? 
Did L not meet thy friends ? and did not they - 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give it thee ? Didft thou not hear their 5 
*thpurs?. 

Als Genes haſt: miſconſtrued every. thing. 

But hold thee, take this garland on thy brows. . 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I. 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 

And ſee how I regarded Caius Caſſius.— 
By your leave, g $:—This'is a Roman's part; 
. Come, Caius ford, and find Titinius' heart. Li: 
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Aae. "Re BG Me FOE: young ; Cate, ann, 
Volumnius, and Luciliun. 


TR Where, where, Meſſala, doth his body lie? 5 4 
e. Lo, yonder; and Titinius PTE t. 
' Bru. Fitinius face is upward. . . 5 5 
Cato. He is flain. wi ot 
© Bru. Oh Julius Cæſar, thou art * 9 bei 


Thy ſpirit walks abroad, and Turns our fwords 
1 q our own Proper entrails. 


[Low _ 
Cato. Brave Titinius !— | 


FE Look, whe'r he have not crown'd dead Caſſius! 


Btu. Are yet two Romans living ſuch as theſe 1 
Thou laſt of all the Romans, fare thee well! 1 
It is impoſſible, that ever Rome 


Should breed thy fellow. Friends, 10 owe more tears 
To this dead 76 than you ſhall ſee me pay. 


I ſhall find time, Caſſius, I ſhall find time. 


Come, thereſore, * and to Thaſſos ſend his , q 
His funeral ſhall not be in our camp. 
| Leſt it diſcomfort vs.—Lucilivs, come = __ © 


And come, young Cato ; let us to the field. a6} 18 


Labeo, and Flavius, ſet our battles on: 


*Tis three o'clock; and, Romans, yet ere night 


We ſhall try forrune i in a ſecond fight. s  [Exenit, 


0 701 laft of all the Rader] Objectum eſt Hiſtorico (Cre- 
-nutio Cordo. "Vacit, Ann. I. iv. 34.) quod Brutum an. 
x/timos Romanorum dixiſſet. Suet. Tiber. Lib, III. c. 61. 

-.,, STREVENS. (k“ 
2 and to Tharſus fend bis body :] Thus all the editions hitherto 
very ignorantly, But the whole tenor of hiſtory warrants us to % 
write, as I have reſtored the text, Thaſos. TuroBALD.'. | 

It is Ti vaſes 1 in fir Tho, Nn hd: poli eee 


8. 


\ 


enn , 


U . * * 1 * 


Aube: Part of the Field, 


** - , A Fx * = $© 
1 8 | „ 


WW Ala rum. : En ter Brutus, Cato, | Lycilius, and 1 Ulber. 


heads! 
Cato. W baſtard doth not? Who will | go with 
n 


1 vill p roclaim my name about AY feld: — 
12 the ſon of Marcus Tan Mm! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country's friend; 
1 am the ſon of Marcus no, ho FL, 


Enter Soldiers, and fabr. | e OR 


Bru. And 1 am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I; | 
Brutus, my country $ friend ; know me for Brutus. 


| Lac. © young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
5 Why, now thou dy'ſt as bravely bs 'Titinius; 
And may'ſt be honour'd * being Cato's ſon, ts 
10 Sold. Yield, or thou dieſt. Ty 0. 
Tuc. Only I You to die: Is : Hp 


3 I am the fon of Marcus Cato=) 80. in he old ROSE of 
Plutarch : 4 There was the ſonne of Marcus Cato flaine valian tly. 
fighting, &c. telling aloud bis name end his father” s name, &c.“ 

| b STEEVENS., 

2 — Cate's fon.) i i. e. . worthy of bim. Wassbsron. 

Luc. On T yield to die 
5 ' There is 70 much, that thou wilt hill me FINE br; 31 1 
Dr. Warburton has been much inclined to find Iarunæ, or paſ- 
ſages broken by omiſſion, 82 this play. I think he has 
been always miſtaken, The ſoldier here ſays, Tield, or thou 


wn Jonkson. 


Bru. vet, countrymen, O. yet, hold up your: 


[ Exit, 


9 _ dieft, Lucilius replies, I yield only on this condition, that 1 
may die ; here is ſo much gold as thou ſeeſt in my hand, which 
lo offer thee as a reward for 2 N n. mow is there 


{8 3 | There 


= Es 
65%. 
- 7 8 


11s 1/U LhUS. R. 


* % 


There is ſo much, 590 thou wilt kill me ſtraight 
I ering money. 
Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death. 
1 Sold. We muſt not. — A noble priſoner! 
2 Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta'en. 
1 Sold. *T'1] tell the cages comes the ge 
. neral: n 


Enter Ano. 


Brutus is ta: en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord. 

Ant. Where is he? | 

Tuc. Safe, Antony? ; Brutus is ſafe enough: 
1 dare affure thee, that no enemy © 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 3 
The gods defend him from ſo great a ſhame! ! 
When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like Fuse. 


Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I aſſure you, 
A prize no leſs in worth: keep this man ne 
Ghe him all kindneſs: I had rather harre 


Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 
And ſee whe'r Brutus be alive, or dead: 


© PII tell the ac. The old copy reads: en "Py 
I'll tell thee neaus. JounsON, . __ 


7 Safe, Antony ;] So in the old tranſlation of Moc) 40 i 


the mean time Lucilius was brought to him, who ſtowtly with a 


bold countenaunce ſayd, Antonius, I dare aſſure thee, that no 
enemie hath taken, nor ſhall take Marcus Brutus aliue ; and 1 


beſeech God keepe him from that fortune, For whereſoeuer he 
be found, aline or dead, he will be founde like him ſelf. And 


now for my ſelfe, Jam come ynto thee, hauing deceived. theſe 
men of armes here, bearing them downe that I was Brutus: and 


doe not refuſe to ſuffer any torment thou wilt put me to. Lu- 


cilius wordes made them all amazed that heard bim. Antonius 


on the other ſide, looking vpon all them that had brought him, 


ſayd vnto them: my companions, I thinke ye are ſorie you haue 
failed of your purpoſe, & that you thinke this man hath done 

reat wrong: but I dee aſſure you, you have. taken a better 
5 on K then that you followed, For, inſtead of an enemie, 


you Bars bro vght me a frend, ke. STEEVBRS. 


AS I * g N. 5 f 
7 : Ss 4 ; 


fwd 


Ius c SAR, 119 


And bring us word, unto OQtaviug' tent. 
How every thing is chane d. Exeum. 


ag: Another part of the feld. of ty 


Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and Volume 


mus, 


Bru, Come, poor remains of friends, reſt on this 


rock. I | 

* Statilins ſbeau d the torch-light, | &c.]- So, in the old tranſla- 
tion of Plutarch : Furthermore, Brutus thought that there was 
no great number of men flaine in battell, and to know the trueth 


a 


Cli. ; Statilius | ſhew'd the torch- light 1 but, | my 


of it, there was one called Statilius, that promiſed to goe through 


his enemies (for otherwiſe it was impoſſible to goe ſee their 


campe). and from thence if all were well, that he woulde lift yp . 
a torch light in the ayer, and then returne againe with ſpeede to 


him. The #orche-light was lift vp as he had promiſed, for Sta- 
tilius went thither. Nowe Brutus ſeeing Statilius tarie long 


after that, and that he came not againe, he ſayd: if Statilius be 


aliue, he will come againe. But his euill fortune was ſuche, 
that as he came backe, he lighted in his enemies hands, and was 
 flaine, Now, the night being farre ſpent, Brutus as he fate, 


bowed towards Clitus one of his men, and told him ſomwhat in 


his eare, the other aunſwered him not, but fell a weeping. 
Thereupon he proued Dardanus, and ſayd ſomwhat alſo to him: 
at length he came to Volumnius him ſelfe, and ſpeaking to him 
in Greke, prayed him for the ſtudies ſake which brought them 
acquainted together, that he woulde helpe him to put his hande 


to his ſword, to thruſt it in him to kill him. Volumnius denied 
his requeſt, and ſo did many others: and amongeſt the reſt, one 


of them ſayd, there was no tarying for them there, but that 
they muſt needes flie. Then Brutus riſing vp, we muſt flie in- 
deed, ſayd he, but it muſt be with our hands, not with our 
feete. Then taking euery man by the hand, he ſayd theſe words 


vnto them with a cheerefull countenance. It reioyceth my hart 


that not one of my frends hath failed me at my neede, and I do 


not complaine of my fortune, but only for my contries ſake: 


for, as for me, 1 thinke my _ happier- than they that haue 


ouercomo, 


OO»... Jv LIU 8 es R. 


He came not back; he is or ta en, or lain. 
Bru: Sit thee down, Clitus: Slaying is the word; 
It is a deed in _{alkign.. FIRE 1 5 Clitus.— 
I Whiſpering, 
Chi, What, I, my lord? N. o, not for a _ 1 
Bru. Peace then, no words. 
Cl. I'll rather kill myſelf. | BE. 
Bru. Hark thee, Dardaniys ! by 1 
Dar. Shall I do ſuch a deed ? 7 
i. Eos mes ng hg 
Bar. Clitus! 
di. What ill requeſt did Brutus 0 to hy? 
Dar. To kill him, Clitus: Look, he meditates. 
Cli. Now is that noble veſſel full 'of grief, 9 $a 
That! it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius; liſta word, 
Vol. What ſays my lord? 
Beru. Why, this, Volumnius: 
The ghoſt of Cæſar hath appear'd to me 
IT wo ſeyeral times by night: at Sardis, once 3 
And, this laſt night, here in r fields. 
I know, my hour is come. 
Vol. Not ſo, my lord. 
Bru. Nay, I am ſure it is, e 5 
I bou ſee'ſt the world, Volumnius, how it geen Gy 
Our enemies have beat.us to the pit: Alanus. 
It is more worthy, to leap in ourſelves, -- 
Than tarry till they puſh us. Good Volumnius, 
Thou know'ſt, that we two went to ſchool together; 
Even for that our love of old, I pray there, 
* Hold thou wy ſword's hilt, whit 1 run on it. 
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ouercome, 3 that 1 Jeane a perpetuall pk of our 
corage and manhoode, the which our enemies the conquerors 
ſhall neuer attaine vnto by force nor money, neither can let their 
poſteritie to ſay, that they being naughtie and unjuſt men, haue 

| flaine good men, to jy tyrannical power not pertaining to 
them, Hauing ſayd fo, he prayed every man to Kilt for mn 

"4 clue, and then be went a Wr ide cet \STEEVER * 
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Pal That $ not an office for a friend, my lord. 
L Alarum Fall. 

Chi. Fly, 2 my TY FORD is no tarrying here. 

Bru. Farewel to you ; —and you wand You, Vos ; 
luumnius.— 

Strato, thou haſt deen all this while aſleep; 3 

9 Farewel to thee too, Strato.— Counttymen, 

My heart doth j Joy, that yet, in all my life, 

I bound no man but he was true to me. 

1 ſhall have glory by this loſing day, 

More than Octavius, and Mark „ 

* By this vile conqueſt ſhall attain unto. 

80, fare you well at once; for Prutus tongue 

Hath almoſt ended his life's hiſtory 

Night hangs upon mine eyes; my 4 SEPA would reſt 
T bat have but abour d to attain this hour. 

[ Alarum. Cry within. Fly, fly, fy. | 

Ch. Fly, my lord, fly. [ Exeunt Chi. Dar, one. Vol, 

Bru, Hence; 1 will follow. . 

I pr: 'ythee, Strato, ſtay thou by thy lord: 

T bol art a fellow of a good reſpect; ; 

Thuy life hath had ſome ſmack of honour in it: 
Hold then my ſword, and turn away thy face, 

While I do run ypon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 

Stra. W me your hand firſt: Fare 4 well, my 
or 

Bru. Farewel, good 80 00 — Ci, now be ſtill „ 

Tkill'd n not thee with half fo good a will. 

THe runs on bis fevers, and dies. 


2 gars Thus the modern editions. 1 
| think, rightly. The old folio reads: Fee”: 
; Fare: to thee, to FINS wr trop Joynzon, 
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Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, Meſſala; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of hirn: 
For Brutus only overcame himſelf, .... .... 
And no man elſe hath honour by bis Beath. 

Tuc. So Brutus ſhould be found I thank thy 

Brutus 
That thou haſt prov'd 1 faying true. 
Ota. All that ſerv'd Brutus, I will entertain them, 
Fellow, will thou beſtow thy time with me? 
Stra. Ay, if Meſſala will prefer me to * 

Otta. Do ſo, good Meſſalaa. 

Me. How died my maſter, Strato? What OR 

Stra. I held the ſword, and he did run on it. N 
Me. Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the lateſt ſeryice to my maſter.» _ 

Ant. This was the nobleſt Roman of them all; 55 
All the conſpirators, ſave only he, 
Did that they did in envy 3 great Cæſar; 8 
He, only, in a general honeſt thought. 
And common good to all, made one of them. 1 
His lie 1 was Wit ang the CFOs trad ; 


7M 3 iS be 401 So, in the old enden of Plu- 
tarch e e For, it was ſayd that Antonius ſpake it openly diuers 
tymes, that he thought, that of all them that had ſlayne Cæſar, 
there was none but Brutus only that was moued to do it, as 
thinking the acte commendable of it ſelfe: but that all the other 
conſpirators did conſpire his death, for ſome priuate malice or 
enuy, that they otherwiſe did beare vnto him.” Sri 5 
8 the elements | 
So mix'd in him, that Nature might fland up, 
And ſay to all the world, This avas a man. 
80, i in the Barons Wars, hy Drayton, Canto III: 


Alarum. Riveas.. "Fate Oaavine, aue, » Me 7 
43} Ki ee, and be n 5 

iq | oO. What man is that? 3 
bf My. My maſter's man.— —Strato, where is ; thy 
"10 . maſter? 
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JULLUS. CESAR. 26 
80 md in him, that nature might. ſtand up, 
And fay to all the world, This was mann 5 
| - 044, According to his virtue let us uſe him, 1 ; 
ith all reſpect, and rites of burial. _ 75 
ithin my tent his bones to- night ſhall lie, 
Moſt like a ſoldier, order'd honourably..-- 
So, call the field to reſt : and let's rn, A 
ro pans the A of this happy . lena 


«« He was a man er boldly Fa to "= x: „ 
ç In whoſe rich ſoul the virtues well did ſuit; . 
ce In whom ſo mix'd the elements all lay, | 
«© That none to one could ſov'reignty impute 3 
„% As all did govern, ſo did all obey: 
He of a temper was ſo abſolute, 
« As that it ſeem'd, when nature him began, 
She meant to ſhew all that might be in man.” 


W This poem was publiſhed in the year 1598. The play of 01 ou | 
author did not Ks 94 before Dn. rz EVENS. 5 


Of this tragedy niany teat e defteve regard; ad 


the contention and reconcilement of Brutus and Caſhus is uni- 
verſally celebrated; but I have never been ſtrongly agitated in 

© peruſing it, and think it ſomewhat cold and unaffecting, com- 
pared with ſome other of Shakſpeare's plays; his adherence to 

W the real ſtory, and to Roman manners, ſeems to have e 
me natural vigour of his une” © ode 1 


The following letter, lat to in p. 4s; SIM of too great 1 
length to be inſerted as a note, I have placed it at che end f 
this play. EDITo R. | 
3 note on Dr. Akinfide's 5 Oat to Mr. Edwards,. is as 
follows: 

= During Mr. Pope? s war with Theobald, Concanen, and 
the reſt of their tribe, Mr. Warburton, the preſent lord biſhop 
of Glouceſter, did with great zeal cultivate their friendſhip ; 
having. been introduced, forſooth, at the meeting of that re- 
ſpectable confederacy: a favour which he afterwards ſpoke of in £1 
very high terms of complacency and thankfulneſs. At the fame 
time, in his intercourſe with them he treated Mr. Pope in a | 
moſt contemptuous manner, and as a writer without genius. 
Of the truth of theſe aſſertions his lordſhip can have no doubt, 
if he recollects his own correſpondence with Concanen ; a part 
8 which is {till in being, and will e be remembered as 
long as any of this prelate's writings. CE IR op 4 | 
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affect the moral character of the writer; tenderneſs for the deal 


the learned prelate being now beyond the reach o criticiſy 


of and promis'd to Mr. Theobald, than juſt what they deſery; 
J in vain fought for them thro' a number of looſe papers thy 
had the ſame kind of abortive birth. I uſed to make it on 


of them I mean whoſe vein flows regularly and conſtantly, a 


* 


Which will autorize us to pronounce the latter an imitation, for 


x 


with-held from the publick:' 


ear, as well as what ſlime and gravel they brought down wit 
them. Dryden TI obſerve borrows for want of leaſure, and Pop 
for want of genius: Milton out of pride, and Addiſon out «f 
_ modeſty. And now I ſpeak of this latter, that you and I, 
Theobald may ſee of what kind thoſe Idle collections are, and 
. likewiſe to give you my notion of what we may ſafely pronounce 
an imitation, for it is not I preſume the ſame train of ideas tha 
follow in the ſame deſcription of an Ancient and a mader, 


own ſcience, *Niþil e diftum, quod non fit dictum prius : For thel 
reaſons I ſay I give myſelfe the pleaſure of ſetting down ſony 


{© Bd 


8 Addiſon. | A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 


"> 


* . 


. -% 


A a Boe 


=? the letter here alluded to, contained any thing that miph 
would forbid its publication. But that not being the caſe, an 


there is no reaſon why this literary curioſity) ſhould be loggy 

e Duncan is in his grave; _ 
60 After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well 1 
% Treaſon has done his worſt : nor ſteel, nor poiſon, 
« Malice domeſtick, foreign levy, nothing 
% Can touch him further.“ | Ty 


Letter from Mr. V. Warburton to Mr. M. Concanen, 


„ having had no more regard for thoſe papers which I ſpols 


good part of my amuſement in reading the Engliſh poets, thok 


well as clearly, to trace them to their ſources ; and obſerve wht 


where nature when attended to, always ſupplys the ſame flor, 


the moſt judicious of all ts, Terence, has obſerved of hi 


imitations I obſerved in the Cato of Addiſon. 


Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. 

FE ol d PRoppoy AY 

| Tully, Quod fi immortalitas conſequeretur præſentis pe. 

©" riculi fugam, tamen eo magis ea fugiend; 

| eſſe videretur, quo diuturnior eſſet ſervitus. 

PO 0 OE 

Addiſon. Bid him diſband his legions © © © 
Reſtore the commonwealth to liberty _ 
Submit his actions to the public cenſure, 

And ſtand the judgement of a Roman ſenate, | 

Bid him do this and Cato is his friend, 755 


©. 


10%495 2 . 


a 


Apet 1 1s AID 
115 n0 not to 5 alk about and draw freſh air 
From time to time 
is to be free. When Liberty is n 
2 Life grows inſipid : and has loſt its reliſh, 


Al 


v. h. Non enim in ſpirit vita eſt: ſed ea nulla eſt wy 
nino ſervienti. | Philipp, 10% 
At 7 Remember O my friends the laws the rights 

The gen rous plan of power deliver'd dawn 
RIP From age to age by your renowned forefathers. | 
99g? O never let it periſh f in your hands, 
Act 3. OE F 9 
Tall 2 5 — [libertatem gilt) retinete, quæſo, 

l quam vobis, tanquam heredita· 

tem, majores noſtri reguerunt. 2 Sigry 
P bilipp. 4? . 
Addi r. The miſtreſs of the world the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of Heros, the Delight c of Gods. 
a. Roma domus virtutis, impefli dignitatis, domĩ- a 
Re cilium glotie, lux orbn terrarum. 
8805 4 bratore. 
85 The firſt half of the 6 Se. 3 AR is nothiriy but a tranſcript 
from the 9 book. of lucan between the zoo and the 700 line. 
You ſee by this ſpecimen the exactneſs of Mr. Addiſon's judge- 
ment who wanting ſentiments worthy the Roman Cato ſought 
| for them in Tully and Lucan. When he wou'd give his ſub- 
ect thoſe terrible graces which Dion. Hallicar: complains he 
coud find no where but in Homer, he takes the aſſiſtance of our 
Shakeſpear, who in his 7alius Ce/ar has painted the conſpira- 
tors with a pomp and terrour that perfectly aſtoniſhes, hear our 
Britiſh Homer. | | 
Between the erg of a dreadful thin 
And the firſt motion, all the Int'rim 1s 
Lie a phautaſma or a hideous dream, 
The Genius and the mortal Inſtraments 
Are then in council, and the ſtate of Man 
like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then E 
Ihe nature of an inſurrection. 
Me, Addiſon has thus'imitated it: Fe as 
| O think what anxious moments paſs dect“ | 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods | 
O *tis a dreadful interval of time, - 
09 up with horror all, and big _ death. 
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126 JvLIvsS CESAR, 


I have two things to obſerve on this imitation. 1. the deco. 
rum this exact Mr. of propriety has obſerved. In the Conſpi. 


[ 
For 


racy of Shakeſpear's deſcription, the fortunes. of Cæſar and the ; 

roman Empire were concerned. And the magnificent circum. "" 

ſtances of 

The genius and the mortal inſtruments Th 

«« Are then in council. | Gawi 

is exactly proportioned to the dignity of the ſubje&. But this . 

wou'd have been too great an apparatus to the deſertion of Sy. mh, + 
phax and the rape of Sempronius, and therefore Mr, Addiſon * 

omits it. II. The other thing more worth our notice 15, that = 1 
Mr. A. was ſo greatly moved and affected with the pomp of . ket 


Sh:s deſcription, that inſtead of copying his author's ſentiments, he 
has before 2 WAS Aware given us only the marks * his own im- 
preſſions on the reading him. For, 
«« O 'tis a dreadful interval of time 
“Filled up with horror all, and big with death. 
: are but the affections raiſed by ſuch lively i images as theſe 
8 all the Int'rim is 
« Like a phantaſma or a hideous dream. TY 
&, 
The ſtate of man—like to a little kingdom ſuffer then 
The nature of an inſurrection. 

Again when Mr. Addiſon woud paint the ſofter paſſions he 
has recourſe to Lee Who certainly E a peculiar genius chat . 
thus his Juba 17 

* FTrue ſheis fair. O bow divinely fair! 5 
coldly i imitates Lee in Alex: 

2 1 he wou'd talk: Good Gods how he wou'l 
tals? 

I pronounce the more e boldly of chis, becauſe Mr. A. in his 
39 Spec. expreſſes his admiration of it. My paper fails me, 
or I ſhould now offer to Mr. Theobald an objection agt. Shake- 
ſpear's acquaintance with the ancients. As it appears to me of 
great weight, and as it is neceſſary he ſhou'd be prepared to ob- 
viate all that occur on that head. But ſome other opportunity 
will preſent itſelfe. You may now, St, juſtly complain of my 
ill manners in deferring till now, what ſhou'd have been firſt of 

all acknowledged due to you. which is my thanks for all your 
_ favours when in town, particularly for introducing me to the 
knowledge of thoſe worthy and ingenious Gentlemen that made 
up our laſt night's converſation. I am, Sir, with all eſteem 
your moſt oblige! friend and humble ſervant, 
. w. Warburton 


aritie 


Newarke Jan. 2 a 1726. 


The 


JULIUS CESAR. 197 
[The ſuperſeription is thus] 
For k 
b Mr. M. Concanen at 
Mr. Woodwards at the 
half moon in ffleetſtreet. 
| | London. | 
The foregoing Letter was found about the year 1750, by Dr. 
Gawin Knight, firſt librarian to the Britiſh Muſeum, in fitting 


up a houſe which he had taken in Crane-court Fleet-ſtreet. 
The houſe had, for a long time before, been let in lodgings, 
and in all probability, Concanen had lodged there. Ihe 
original letter has been many years in my poſleſſion, and is here 
molt exactly copied, with its ſeveral little peculiarities in gram- 


mar, ſpelling, and punctuation. April 30. 1766. M.A. 
The above is copied from an indorſement of Dr. Mark Akin- 


fide, as is the preceding letter from a copy given by him to 


f—— — Eſq. have carefully retained all the peculi- 
arities above mentioned, MATE. 88 
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Ventidius, 
Eros, 


Dercetas, 
Demetrius, 
Philo, 


Dolabella, 

Proculeius, 
Thyreus, 
Gallus, 


Seleucus, 


Perſons Repreſented. 


M. Antony, 


Octavius Ceſar, g Triumvirs. 


AXmilus Lepidus, 


Sextus Pompeius. 
Domitius Enobarbus, 


Canidius, 


Scarus, 


Mecænas, 3 
Agrippa, 


Menas, 3 

eue bz rieyd; ee. 
arrius, 

Silius, an Officer in Ventidius's army. 


Taurus, Lieutenant-General to Cæſar. 
Alexas, 


Mardian, 


Servants to 8 | 
Diomedes, 15 
A Soothſayer: A Clown. 


Cleopatra, Queen of Ag) 


Octavia, Sifter to Cala, AF Wife to Antony, 
Charmian, 


Iras, Attendant on Cleo patra, 


Ambaſſadors from Antony to Cæſar, Ca aptarns,.« 
Meſſengers, and other Attendants. 


The SCENE is d. iperſed i in ſeveral parts * the Rana 
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| Clupatra's Palace at Alexandria. 
ue Dette, and Philh. 


Phil. Nay, but this dotage of our general's. 

O'erflows the meaſure; ' thoſe his goodly eyes, 

That o'er the files and muſters of the war 

Have glow'd like plated Mats, now bend, now turn, 
Fhe office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front: his captain's heart. 
Which in the ſcuffles of great fights hath burſt 
The buckles on his breaſt, reneges all temper; 


Among the entries in the books of the Stationers” Company, 
October 19, 1593, I find © A Booke entitufed the Tragedie of 
Cleopatra. It is entered by Symon Waterſon, for whom ſome 
of DaniePs works were printed; and therefore it is probably by 

tar author, of whoſe Clæopurri there are ſeveral editions. 

In the ſame volumes, May 2, 1608, Edward Blount entered 

= © A Booke called Anthony and Cleopatra. This is the firſt no- 
tice I have met with concerning any edition of this play more 
ancient than the folio, 1623. STEEVENS. 

> —reneges——] Renounces. Porz. 


K2 7 Ta, 


— . T 


132 AN TONY AND CLEO PATRA. 


And is become the bellows, and the A. 
To cool a 4 gypfy's 2 where they come 


F lourifh. Enter Antony and Cleopatra, with their trains, 
 Eunuchs fanning Der. 


T e bin e note, and you ſhall ſee in An 
be triple pillar of the world transform'd 
1s a ſtrumpet's fool: behold and ſee. 
Cleo. If it be love indeed, tell me how much, 


34443 d „ 9 3 


So, in 2 ZCear: Renege, © RAY &.” This word i is | Bke- 
wiſe uſed by Ho in his verſion of the ſecond book of Vir- 
gil's Eneid _ 

% Fo live now longer, Troy burnt, he rencageth. * 


STEEVENS, 
3 Add s 64 3 the 1 the fan, 
15 To cool a. gt lu 
In this paſſage ſometkin g ſeems to be wanting. The bellows and 
Jan being commonly uſed for contrary. 2 were probably 
e by the author, who might perhaps habe written: 
s become the bellows, and the fan, | 

Io kindle and ro. cool a gyp/y's luft, Jonnson.. * 

In Lylly' s Midas, 1592, the bellows. is uſed both to coe 
to kindle : © Methinks Venus and Nature ſtand with each of 
them a pair of bellows, one cooling my low birth, the other rind. 
ing my lofty affections.“ STEEVEN S. 

do not ſee any neceſſity for ſuppoſing a word loſt. The bel. 
Janos, as well as the fan, cools the air * ventilation; and Shak- 
ſpearę probably conſidered it in that light only. We meet a ſimi- 
lar piiraicology 4 in his Venus and Adonis, 1594 : 2170 


Then with her windy ſighs and golden hair 94 
ban To fan and blow them dry again, ſhe ſeeks.” 
f Maroxz. 


nh 11. —1 G 5 is here uſed both-in the original 
35 denn for an þ ig _ in its accidental ſenſe for 9 bad 
man. Jokxsox. * 
5 The triple pillar—] Triple i is hs uſed improperly for third, 
or one of three, One of the triamvirs, one of the three men 


bot de world, Mars ygron, 8 
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Ant. There's beggary i in the love that can be rec- 
Ekon'd . 

Cleo, I'll ſet a 7 bourn how far to be belov'd. A 
Ant. * Then muſt ou needs a out new heaven, 

_ new earth, ; 5 * 


Enter a Me ee. 


Me of. News, my good lord, from Rome. | 
Ant. Grates me:—The ſum . 3 
Cleo. Nay, hear them, Antony: 
Fulvia, perchance is angry; Or, who knows * 
If the ſcarce-hearded Cæſar have not ſent ö 
His powerful mandate to you, Do this, or this; 
' Take in that 1 and enfranchiſe 1500 
Perform t, or elſe we damn the. 
ene ©: T 
Cleo. Perchance,—nay, and moſt Aide, 
Tou mult not ſtay here longer, your diſmiſſion 
Is come from Cæſar; therefore hear it, Antony. 1 
Where's Fulvia's proceſs ? Cxſar 95 1. would iy — 
Both? £ 
Call in the meſſengers.—As I am Feypt 8 queen, 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine 
1s Czfar's homager : : elſe fo thy cheek. pays ſhame, 
When ſhrill-tongu'd Fulvia 8 —The meſſen- 
gers. 3K 


- | | 


ray i 4 + 


6 There's beggary in the love that can be reckon'd. 3 


So, in Romeo ond Fuliet : 
They are but beggars that can count thejs worth. 45 


«6 Ba a pauca cupit, qui numerare poteſ.. 
5 Mart. I. vi. ep. 36. sr 


7 hed Bound or limit. Popes. » 
C Then muſt thou needs find out new heaven, c.] Thon muſt ſet 


the boundary of my love at a greater diſtance than the . 


viſible univerſe affords. JoHN SON 
79 Jam. de. , ſum thy buſineſs i in a few abs 
Jonxsox, 
: Take in, Kc. ] i. e. ſubdue, conquer. See Vol. IV. 5.415. 
Vol. . 12 355» EDITOR. - 
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134 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


On pain of puniſhment, the world * to erde 
We ſtand up 3 . 


Ant. Let Rome in Tyber melt! and the wide | 
arch 


Oft the rang d empire fall! Here is my ſpace; 


Kingdoms are clay: our dungy earth alike 

Feeds beaſt as man : the nobleneſs of life 

Is, to do thus; when ſuch a mutual pair, [ Embracing. 
And ſuch a twain can do't; in which, I bind 


\ 


Cleo. Excellent falſhood ? | 
Why did he marry Fulvia, and not love rs — 


I'll ſeem the fool I am not; my 


Will be himſelf. 
Ant. But ſtirr d by Cleopatra. 


Now, for the love of love, and "= bott hours 


NN *—o_ the mw, arch 1 
Fo the rang'd empire fall. 
Taken from the Roman cuſtom of = g triumphal arches to per- 
tuate their victories. Extremely noble. mpt ARBURTON. 
J am in doubt whether Shakſpeare had any idea but of a fabric 


5 Kanding on pillars. The later editions have all printed the rai/ed 


empire, for the ranged empire, as it was firſt given. Jouxso. 
he rang d empire is certainly right. Shakſpeare ules the Iame 


| expreſſion in Coriolanys : 


"© —— bury all which yet diſtinetly as, 14 
„In heaps and piles of ruin.“ 


Again, in Much ado about Nothing, act II. fe. ii: 225 Whatſoever 
comes athwart his affection, range, evenly with mine.“ 


ST BEVENT. 
I mo wet ] To know. Porr. 


Antony 


Will be himfelf. "ae 

| Ant. But flirr'd by 8 
ut, in this paſſ ge, ſeems to have the old dn Genification of 
without, wnleſs, except. "Antony, ſays the queen. vill recollect his 
"ONYX niels kept, he replies, in commotion by Cleopatra. 

 JoHNgON. 

5 and his 2 hours] The old copy has ber. Mr. 

Rowe made this correction, which is not neceſſary. ws ber! 


ſuppoſe Shak ſpeare meant the Queen of love, 


So, in the Comedy of Errors: 


T7 Let Kev, being mw be drowned, if he Gok.” 


yy EN MALONE. 


Let's 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA; 135 


6 Let's not confound the time with conference harſh: 
There's.not a minute of our lives ſhould ſtretch 
Without ſome pleaſure now: What ſport to-night? 
Cleo. Hear the embaſſadors. 
Ant. Fye, wrangling queen! 
? Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to agb 


To weep; * whoſe every Re. fully ſtrives 
To make itſelf, in thee, - fair and admir'd ! 


No meſſenger, but thine ;—And all alone, 
To-night, we'll wander through the ſtreets, and note 


The qualities of people ?. Come, my queen; 
Laſt night you did deſire it: —Speak not to us. 


Exeunt Ant. and Cleop. with their train. 
Dem. Is Cæſar with Antonius priz'd ſo flight? 
Phil. Sir, ſometimes, when he is not Antony, 
He comes too ſhort of that great property 
Which ſtill ſhould go with Antony. 


Dem. I am full ſorry, 
| That he approves the common Har? 4 b 


6 Let 5 not attend the Seen i. e. Let us not conſume the 
time. See Vol. VII. p. 367. Maron z. 
hom every thing becomes; —to chide, to 8 
To weep;] So, in our author's 150th Sanne? 
* Whence haſt thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuſe of thy deeds _ 
There is ſuch ſtrength and warrantiſe of kill, 
by That! in my mind thy worſt all beſt exceeds {48 
Matos. 
— — The folio reads abe. The nen od 
Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 
Fo- nigbt we'll wander through the frets, &c.]. So, in ür 
Thomas N 
time alſo when he would goe up and done the citie diſguiſed like 
a ſlave in the night, and would peere into poore mens? windowes 
_ their ſhops, and ſcold and brawl with them within the houſe ; 
Cleopatra would be alſo in a chamber maides array, and amble up. 
and down the ſtreets with him, &c.” STzzvens. 
Dat he approves the common 2 554 Fame. That he prover 
the common wm —— in his On, to he a true reporter, 


| Mayonz.. 
K. 4 | 5 Thug 


orth's Tranſlation of 105 Lift of Antonius: % Some. 
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136 ANTONY AND CLEGPATRY. 


T hus ſp eaks of him at Rome: But 1 will bope 
Of perter deeds to-morrow. Reft BY ha 
e 


8 8 E N- = A. 
| Avother part of the Palace. 


Ent Chand, Trac, Alexas, and a Soothſayer *. 


Char. Lord Alexas, ſweet Alexas, moſt any thing 


Tong almoſt moſt abſolute Alexas, where's the 


ſoothſayer that you prais'd ſo to the queen? O 


that I knew this huſband, which, you 75 muſt 


: change his horns with garlands. ob 6 
| 1 2 1 An. I 


* Pater Charmian, Tras, Py and, a Soor layer. The old 
copy reads: Enter Enobarbus, Lamprizs, a Southſayer, Ran- 
nius, Lucillius, Charmian , Iras, Mardian ths Eunuch, and 
Alexas . I 
Plutarch mentions his erandfather Lamps, þ as his 8 for 
ſome of the ſtories he relates of the profuſencfs and luxury of An- 
tony's entertainments at Alexandria. Shakſpeare appears to have 


been very anxious in this play to introduce every incident and 


every perſonage he met with in his hiſtorian. In the multitude 
of his characters, however, Lamprias is entirely overlook'd, to- 


a: gether with the others whoſe names we find in this ſtage-direction. 


STEEVENS. 


"of 3 -change "TH horns with garlands.)} This is corrupt; the 
| true reading eviden tly 1 18 : charge his horns ewvith garlanah, | 


1. e. make him a rich and honourable cuckold, havipg his horns 
hung about with garlands. WarBuRTON, _ 
Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, not improbably, change for horns 


his garlands. I am in doubt, whether to change is not merely to 


dreſs; or 20 dreſs wth changes of garlands. JoHN Sox. 


„ 80 T aylor the water- poet, deſcribing the habit of a coachman : : 


40 -with a cloak of ſome py'd colour, with two or three 


. change of laces about.” Change of clothes in the time of Shak- 
ſpeare kgnified variety of them. Coriolanus ſays that he has re- 


ceived og of honours“ from the Patricians. Act II. ſc. i. 
72 STEEV ENS. 


1 
8 
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Alex. Soothſayer. 1637; ant. oa. 
Sooth. Four: oy! 14 8 '\ 
Char. Is this the man = you, gr, thes know, 
things ? 
| Sooth. In nature's infinite book of ſecreey, 5 700 
A little I can read. 
B S him your hand, 


Enter Kae | 


Eno. Bring in the banquet quickly; ; wine enough, 
_ Cleopatra's health to drink. 

Char, Good fir, give me good fortune, 

Foot hb. I make not, but foreſee. 

Char. Pray then, foreſee me one. g 
Sootb. You ſhall be yet far fairer than =. are, 
Char. He means, in fleſh. 


 tras. No, you ſhall paint when you are old. 
Char. Wrinkles forbid! _ 


Alex. Vex not his preleienee; be attentive, 
Char. Huſh ! 


Sooth. You ſhall be more beloving, than belov d. 
Char, *I had rather heat my liver with be” 1 
3 Alex. 


W | ſhould, however, be G that * to 88 with 
was the language of Shakſpeare's time, as it is alſo of the pre- 
ſent day; and that to change with,” when applied to two 
things, one of which is to be put in the place of the other, is 
the language neither of our author or any other writer. We do 
not ſay, ““ PII change my coach with a chariot, but fora cha- 
riot.“ Tt ſhould likewiſe be obſerved, that change i is frequently 
printed in the firſt folio for charge, and vice verſa, owing to 
both words being abbreviated 3 in old Engliſh MSS. in the ſame 
manner, —chage. Maront. 

1 had rather heat my — To know why the lady i is 10 
averſe from heating her liver, it muſt be remembered, that a 
heated liver is ſuppoſed to make a pimpled face. Jon xs w.. 
| The following paſſage in an ancient ſatirical poem, entitled 
Notes from. 845 Jars,” oy 21528 r N 1 8 obſerra- 
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238 ANTONY AND' CLEOPATRA, 


Alex. Nay, hear him. 1 G e 
Char. Good now, ſome excellent fortune! Let me 


be married to three kings in a forenoon, and widow 


them all! let me have a child at fifty, to whom 

Herod of Jewry may do homage ! find me to marry 

with Octavius Cæſar, and companion me with! my 

miſtreſs ! RTE VV | 
Sooth. You ſhall out- live the lady whom you ſerve. 

_ Char. O excellent! I love long life better than 

fas”. Eo en ' 
Sooth, You have ſeen and prov'd a fairer former 
„ äf !! 0 997 Ot 


Than that which is to approach. © 


| Char. 7 Then, belike, my children ſhall have no 
| 5 „ names: 


«« He'll not approach a taverne, no nor drink ye, 
„To ſave his life, hot water; wherefore think ye? 
«« For heating's {ver ; which ſome may ſuppoſe * 
«© Scalding hot, by the 6u4b/es on his noſe.” Matons. 
so cvhom Herod of Ferwry may do homage !-—»] Herod paid 


homage to the Romans, to procure the grant of the kingdom of 


Judea; but I believe there is an alluſion here to the theatrical 


character of this monarch, and to a proverbial expreſſion founded 


on it. Herod was always one of the perſonages in the myſteries of 


our early ſtage, on which he was conſtantly repreſented as a fierce, 


haughty, bluſtering tyrant, ſo that Herod of Feaury became a 


common proverb, expreſſive of turhulente and rage. Thus, Ham- 
let ſays of a ranting player, that he avt-herods Herod.” And in 


this tragedy Alexas tells Cleopatra that not even Herod of Fexury 
dare look upon her when ſhe is angry z” 1. e. not even à man as 


| fierce as Herod. According to this explanation, the ſenſe bf the 
_ preſent paſſage will be—Charmian wiſhes for a ſon who may ar- 


rive to ſuch power and dominion that the proudeſt and fierceſt 


monarchs of the earth may be brought under his yoke. | **+ | 


18 1 35 | | 2% STEEVENS. 
I lowe long life better then figs.) This is a proverbial ex- 
preſſion. STzEvens. _ Te A 

17 Then, belike, my children ſhall have no names: ] A fairer 
fortune, I believe, means —a more reputable one. Her anſwer 


then implies, that belike all her children will be baſtards, who 
have no right to the name of their father's family, Thus ſäys 
5 Launce in the third act of the To Gentlemen of Verona „ That's 


1 
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names: Pr'ythee, how many boys and wenches muſt 
] have ? FT ES | 5 
Sooth. * If every of your wiſhes had a womb, 
And foretel every wiſh, a million. 5 
Char. Out, fool! I forgive thee for a witch. 85 
Alex. You think, none but your ſheets are privy 
to your wiſhes. > 7 F 
Char. Nay, come, tell Iras hers. 
Mex. We'll know all our fortunes. TY 
Eno. Mine, and moſt of our fortunes, to night, 


\ 
* 


ſnall be - drunk to bet. 

Tras. There's a palm preſageth chaſtity, if nothing 

elſe. e _ 1 
Char. Even as the o'erflowing Nilus preſageth 

famine. 30 g DT 

| ſras. Go, you wild bedfellow, you cannot ſoothſay. 
Char. Nay, if an oily palm be not a fruitful prog- 


as much as to ſay baftard virtues, that indeed know not their fa- 
thers, and therefore have zo names.” STRRVEN S. ; 

A line in our author's Rape of Lucrece confirms Mr. Steevens's 
interpretation: eee ee | 
Thy iſſue blurr'd with namelęſs batardy.” . 

Jͤͤ hls a wot Matton. 
every of your wiſhes had a womb, 1 8 
And foretold every wiſh a million. 
This nonſeng: ſhould be reformed thus : 
Ferry of your wiſhes bad @a womb, 
And fertil ev'ry wiſh, ————] Warburton. 

For foretel, in ancient editions, the later copies have foretold. 
Foretel favours the emendation, which is made with great acute- 
neſs ; yet the original reading may, I think, ſtand. / you had 
as many worbs as you will have wiſhes, and I ſhould foretel all 
thaje wiſhes, T ſhould foretel a million of children. It is an ellipſis 
very frequent in converſarion ; I ſhould ſoame you, and tell all; 
that is, and if 1 ſhould tell all. And is for and if, which was 
anciently, and is full provincially uſed for /. Juanson. 
| In the inſtance given by Dr. Johnſon— I ſhould ſhame you 
1 and tell all,” I occurs in the former part of the ſentence, and 
therefore may be well omitted afterwards ; but here no perſonal 
pronoun has been introduced. Dr. Warburton's emendation, 
therefore, which is ſo near the old copy, deſerves, in my opinion, 


] 

; 

| to be received, MaLons. ©”: 
* 5 nioſtication, 


% 


199 eee 


noſtication, I cannot ſcratch mine ear.— Pr ythee, tell 
het but a worky-day fortune 
Soth. Your fortunes are alike, _ te 
Iras. But how, but how? give me particulars, , 
SIP, / wo 
 tras. Am 1 not an inch of fortune better than ſhe? 
_ Char. Well, if you were but an inch of fortune 
better than I, where would you chooſe . 
 Jras. Not in my huſband's noſG. 
2 Char. Our worſer thoughts heavens mend! Atex- 
as, — come, his fortune, his fortune.—O, let him 
marry a woman that cannot go, ſweet Iſis, I beſeech 
"thee! And let her die too, and give him a worſe! 
and let worſe follow worſe, till the worſt of all fol- 
low him laughing to his grave, fifty- fold a cuckold! 
Good Iſis, hear me this prayer, though thou deny 
me a matter of more weight; good Iſis, I beſeech 
Ira. Amen, Dear goddeſs, hear that prayer of 
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Char. Oar worſer thoughts heav'ns nenl. du Pak 
Alex. Come, his be, Bi] fortune. O, let him marry a woman, 
&c.] Whoſe fortune does Alexas call out to have old ? But, in 
ſhort, this I dare pronounce to be fo palpable and ſignal a tranſ- 
poſition, that I cannot but wonder it ſhould have ſlipt the obſer- 
vation of all the editors ; eſpecially of the ſagacious Mr. Pope, 
who has made this declaration, That if, throughout the plays, had 
all the ſpeeches been printed without the very names of the perſons, 
he believes. one might hawe applied them with certainty to every 
Heaker, But in how many inſtances has Mr. Pope's want of judg- 
ment falſified this opinion? The fact is evidently this; Alexas 
brings a fortune-teller to Iras and Charmian, and ſays himſelf, 
We'll know all aur fortunes. Well; the ſoothſayer begins with 
the women; and ſome jokes paſs upon the ſubject of huſbands and 
chaſtity : after which, the women hoping for the ſatisfaction of 
| having ſomething to laugh at in Alexas's fortune, call him to hold 
out his hand, and wiſh heartily that he may have the progniſtica- 
tion of cuckoldom upon him. The whole ſpeech, therefore, 
muſt be placed to Charmian. There needs no ſtronger proof of 
this being a true correction, than the obſervation which Alexas 
immediately ſubjoins on their wiſhes and zeal to hear him abuſed, 


15 0 
5295 "IG 
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Fd 
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the people! for, as it is aheart-breakin g to ſee a hand- | 


ſome man looſe-wiv'd, ſd it is a deadly ſorrow to be- 
hold a foul knave uncuckolded; Therefore, dear Iſis, 
keep decorum, and fortune him accordingly ! 1 

Char. Amen. 5 


Aer. Lo, now! if it 185 in elr hand to 1 
me a cuckold, they would make themſelves whores, 


but they'd do' 15 En 5 5115 
Eno. Huſh! here comes Antony. b 
Char. Not he, the queen. Pee. An 


%%. OT. e, Clout 0 


Cleo. Saw you my lord ? aa gl ern oy 


Eno. No, lady. 
Cleo. Was he not here "ws 
Char. No, madam. 
Cleo. He was diſpos'd to mirth; his on the ſudden 
A Roman thought hath ſtruck him.—Enobarbus,— 
Eno. Madam. 


Cleo. Seek him, and bring b him hither. Where O 


Alexas ? 
Alex, Here, at your ſervice —My lord approachee. 


Enter Antony, 1 a Me enger, and Attendants. 
Cleo. We will not look _ him: Go with us. 


[Exeunt. 


Md. Fulvis thy wife came firſt into the field. '4 
Ant. Againſt My. brother Lucius: „„ 
Meſ. Ay: 11 1 . 
But ſoon Ef war had end, and the time's EDEN 


Made friends of them, jointing their force Sant 


2 Cæſar; 5 5 95 4 / 

Whoſe better iſſue in the war, "From Italy, , e 
Upon the firſt encounter, drave them. % 0 i a. 
Ant, Well, what worſt? t | 
Me Hee The nature of bad news infeas the K er. 


=S | Ant. 
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Ant. When it concerns the fool or coward.—Qn 
Things, that are paſt, are done, with me.—'Tis thus; 


Who tells me true, though in his WEE e 


I hear him, as he flatter d. 


Me. Labienus (this is ſtiff news), . 
Hath, with his Parthian force, extended. als 


From Euphrates his conquering banner ſhook, 
From Syria, to n and to lonia; 
Whilſt- 


Ant. Antony, thou wouldſt l 3 
 Mef. O my lord! 


Ant. Speak to me home, mince not the geber 
tongue; 


Name Cleopatra as ſhe's call'd in Rome : 
Rail thou in Fulvia's phraſe; and taunt my faults 
With ſuch full licence, as both truth wid malice 


OO” extended Afar] be. widened or extended che bounds 
of the Leſſer Aſia. WARBURTON. 


To extend, is a term uſed for to fene; I Know- not whether 
that be not the ſenſe here. Jonnson, 
L believe Dr. Johnſon's explanation right. So, in Selimuy Em 


e by T. Goff, 1638: 


«Ay, 8 on all the world we make extent. 
4 LPFrom the ſouth pole-unto che northern bear.” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : 
| this uncivil and unjuſt extent 


go Againſt thy peace.“ 


8 Again, in Maſſinger's New Way to fay ola Debts, che Extor- 


tioner „ 
% This manor is extended to my uſe.” 


l Mr. Tollet has likewiſe no doubt but that Dr. Juknfos's expla- 
nation is juſt ; . for (ſays he) Plutarch informs us that Labienus 
was by the Parthian king made general of his troops, and had 

_ ever-run_ Afja from Euphrates, and Syria to Lydia and Tonia.“ 


To extend is a law term uſed for to ſeize lands and tenements. 


An fup pporref his afſertron he adds the following inſtance: Thoſe 


waſte ful 


. 


companions had neither lands to extexd nor goods to be 


ſeiced. Savile s Tranſlation of Tacitus, dedicated to Q. Elizabath:" 


and then obſerves, that “ Shakſpeare knew the legal fignifica- 


tion of the term, as appears from a paſfage in As you lie in ö 


« And let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make att extent upon his houſe and lands.” 
See Vol. ILL. B 333. STEEVENS» 


Hire 


q aha. © * a Seng a% 
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Have power to utter. un 8 we bring. forth 


weeds, 
When our quick winds lie ill; and our ills olds, 
Is as our earing. Fare thee well a while, 125 
Mef. At your noble pleaſure. 


Anti, From Sicyon am che-new | J Speak yp 
1 Att, The 71 frog eg pens is phe an 
one 


2 An. He ſtays upon your will, 1 
Ant. Let him ar... —— 


T hve 8 . ue if mul break, 
Or — e are «you? 


2 Men our quick winds lie fig 3 The ſenſe is, that 
man, not E ee by cenſuxe . ſoil not ventilated, by guick 
| v_ produces more evil good,  Jonnson. . 


The Tragedy of. Craſut, — . to GOA a amilar al- 


0 
| we” © Whoſe knowled ge clauded i 15. with 1 winds. 
| Some one, I forget. 3 has propoſed to read—minds. It ĩs 
at leaſt a congefture that deſerves ta be mentioned. STEEVENS. 
3 Mn 7s wick. winds is, on ig. a corruption of, ſame pro- 
vin nifying either arable lands, or the in DEN of 
buſtardry aged in allng them. Earing fignifies plowing both 
here and in page 139 80, in Gengſit, c, 45. Let there are 
* in the which there ſhall neither be earing nor harveſt.” 
BLACKSTONE, 5 
8. Rure. i is well founded. The ridges left in lands 
9 iy ay the plough, that they may ſweeten during their 
yy lech aug fill called auind. rows. Quick winds, I ſuppoſe 


ES ſame as teeming. allows,z, tor fach allows. are always 
7 "a of * 


R 
leren likewiſe. ſignify heaps of manure, cookiltin ing of 
dung. ar, lime mixed up with virgin earth, and Aakribusel f in 
eee IE theſe Nane enen are ſuffered to lie 
Kill. in to ſenſes, farmer ＋ fare the worſe for his want 
ol activity. Fir if this compoſt be not frequently turned over, 
id will range. weeds ſpontaneouſſy;; ſecondly, if it be ſuf- 
fared ta continue. Where it is made, the fields receive no benefit 
from it, being fit, only in, their. turn o raduce 2: coop. of uſeleſs 
u. | noxiqus herbage. STESVENS, CREE a 
2 M/ 
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2 Fulvia thy wife is dead. 
A Where died the ? 
2 Me ſ. In Sicyon abt 'S nr 
Far length of — with what 9 more ſerious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. ¶ Gives a Letter, 
Ani. Forbeaf me- [Exit Meſſenger, 
There's a great ſpirit gone! Thus did I defire it: 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 
We wiſh it ours again ; * the preſent Pleafure; 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The oppoſite of itſelf: he's good, being gone; 
The hand could pluck her bk that ſhov'd her on) 
I muſt from this enchanting queen break of; 
Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, 
IP idleneſs doth hatch. How now 1 Enobarbus 


* 


3 PDE preſent Peafure, A Eure e 1 


4+ . 
«Y 4 L , 
4 


y revolution lowering, does become © STK? ee ICT: LR 

| he oppoſite of ſelf 5—] bln 

"The alluſion is to the ſun's diurnal courſe 3 Which Ain 1 the 

tea, and by revolution 288 or ſetting 3 in the weſt, ig nt 
 rhe,ofpoſite of itſelf. WarBurTON.” 

This is an obſcure: paſſage. The explanation which Dr. War- 

burton has offer'd is ſuch, that I can add nothing to it ; yet pet- 

| haps Shakſpeare, who. was leſs learned than his commentator, 
meant only, that our pleaſures, as dey are em in the mind, | 
turn to pain. Jouns@N., _ 

1 rather underſtand the paſſage thus : What We often caf from 
at in contempt we Wiſh again for, and what is at preſent our greateſt 
pleaſure, Iowers in our eftimation by the revolution of time; or by a 
VN quent return of pope on i becomes undefirtable and diſagreeable. 

44 1 TOLERy.. 

"I Believe revolution means change of circumſtances. This ſenſe 
33 to remove every difficulty from the paſſage. The pleaſure 

7% <> by revolution of events and change of circumſtances, often 

es all its value 10 us, and becomes to- morrom a pain. STEEVENS. ' 

Th Band could pluck her back, &c. ] The verb coald has'a pe- 
* culiar fignification 1 in this place; it does not denote power but i- 
clination. The ſenſe 1 is, the band that drove } of would: _ 

| willingly pluck her back a S_- Revisat. 
Could, would and frould, are a thouſand times rndifertilinnely 


vſed in the old bw and yet appear to have been ſo employed 
rather by choice Wan By" 2 rene e 910 47 


8 — 4 1 1 9 #55 & ns has. 
* 5 


* W | 2” | | Enter 
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Enter Enobarbus. 


Eno. What 8 v6uf vieaſire, Ge? 

Ant. I muſt with haſte from hence. | | 

Eno, Why, then we kill all our women: We ſee 
how mortal an unkindneſs is to them; if ey [ener 
our departure, death's the word. 

Ant. I muſt be gone | 

Eno. Under a compelling occaſion, let women die: 4 
It were pity to caſt them away for nothing; though, 
between them and a great cauſe, they ſhould "be 
eſteem'd nothing. Cleopatra, catching but the leaſt 
noiſe of this, dies oftaorly; I have ſeen her die twen- 
ty times upon far poorer moment: I do think, 


there is mettle in death, which commits ſome loving 


act upon her, ſhe hath ſuch a celerity i in dying. 
Ant. She is cunning paſt man's thought. 


Eno. Alack, fir, no; her paſſions are made of 


nothing but the fineſt part of pure love : * We cannot 
call her winds and waters, ſighs and tears; they are 
greater ſtorms and tempeſts chan almanacks can re- 


port: this cannot be cunning in her; if it be, ſhe 


makes a ſhower of rain as well as Jove. 
Ant. Would I had never ſeen her! 
Eno. O, fir, you had then left unſeen a wonders 


ful piece of work; which not to have been bleſt 


withal, would have diſcredited your travel. 
Ant. Fulvia is dead, 
Eno. Sir? 
Ant. Fulvia is dead. 
Eno. Fulyia? „ 


5 


lieve Shakſpeare wrote: 


IS We cannot call her ſighs and tears, Winde and . 


MALloN E. 


Vol. vn. * Ant. 


genre moment —] For leſs make: vpon meaner motives; 
Jon xso c. 
We conver tall ber edt and eaters, febs and tears ;] I. * ; 
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Ant. Dead. 


Eno. Why, ſir, give the gods a thankful facrifice, 

When it pleaſeth their deities to take the wife of a 
man from him, 7 it ſhews to man the tailors of the 
earth; comforting therein, that when old robes are 
worn out, there are members to make new. If there 
were no more women but Fulvia, then had you in- 
deed a cut, and the caſe to be lamented; this grief 
is crown'd with conſolation ; your old ſmock brings 
forth a new petticoat and, indeed, the tears live 
in an onion, that ſhould water this ſorrow * e 

Ant. The buſineſs ſhe hath broached 1 in the 2 
Cannot endure my abſence. 

Eno. And the buſineſs you, have broach'd here. 
cannot be without you; eſpecially that of Cleopatra * 
which wholly depends on your abode. 

Ant. No more light anſwers. Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpoſe : I ſhall break _ 
The cauſe of our expedience to the queen, 

And get her love to part, For not alone 


7 —it Aves 10 man the 2 of the earth, comforting therein, 
&c.] I have printed this after the original, which, though harſh 
and obſcure, I know not how to amend. Sir Tho. Hawes reads, 
They ſhew to man the tailors of the earth comforting him therein. 
1 think the paſſage, with ſome what leſs alteration, for alteration 
is always dangerous, may ſtand thus; Ir ſpeaus to men the tailor. 
of the earth, comforting them, Sec. Jonunson. 

The meaning is this. As the gods have been pleaſed to take 
away your wife F ulvia, fo they have provided you with a new one 
in Cleopatra; in like manner as the tailors of the earth, when your 
old amt & are Worn aut, accommodate you with new ones. 

Anonymous. 

8 tbe tears live in an onion, Ec. ] So, in The noble Soldier, 
1634: © So much water as you might ſqueeze out of an onion 
had been tears enough, &c.“ SrEEVENS. 

9 The cauſe Y our expedience—] W for e 

WaRBu! Aron. 


see Vol. LIT. p. 333. Rorros. 


The 
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The death of Fulvia, with * more urgent touches, 
Do ſtrongly ſpeak to us ; but the letters too 

Of many our contriving friends in Rome 

: Petition us at home: Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Czfar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea : our ſlippery people. 


(Whoſe love is never link'd to the deſerver, 

Till his deſerts are paſt) begin to throx 

Pompey the great, and all his dignities 

Upon his ſon; who, high in name and power, 

Higher than both in blood and life, ſtands up 

For the main ſoldier; whoſe quality, going on, 

The ſides of the world may danger: Much! is breed- 
ing, 

Which, like the * courſer's hair, hath yet but lifs;" 

And not a ſerpent's Peiſon. os Say, our N ; 


To 


More e urgent roucher,) Things that touch me more : ſen- 
ſibly, more preſſing motives. Jo Ns . 

> Petition us at home —] With us at dae call for us to re- 
fide at home. Jounson. 

he courſer's hair, &c. ] Alludes to an old idle notion 
that the hair of a horſe dropt 1 into corru pted water, will turn to an 
animal. Por g. 

So, in Holinſhed's Deſeription of 1 p- 224 1 45 ne 
horſe-haire laid in a pale full of the like water will in a ſhort time 
ſtirre and become a living creature. But ſith the certaintie of 
theſe things is rather proved by few, &c.” STzevens, 

Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſa@ions, ſhowed that what 
were vulgarly thought animated horſe-hairs, are real inſects. It 
was alfo affirmed, that they moved like ſerpents, and were e 

ous to ſwallow. Tol Lr. | 
+ Say, our pleaſure 

To ſuch whoſe places under us require. 

Our quick reniove from hente.] | 
soch is this paſſage in the firſt copy. The late editors have all : 
altered i it, or received it-altered in filence th us: | 
Z, our pla. 1 > 

Jo fuch awhofe place is under ut, requires AO ODOR Bo! 

| Our' quick 3 from hence. ee eee, 
This i is hardly ſenſe. I believe we ſhould read: 

THO quick remove from hence. 


L 2 | Y oh Tell 
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To ſuch whoſe place is under us, requires 
Our quick remove from hence. 


Eno. whe: do' . . - . ¶ Excunt. 


e Ell, 


Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Alexas, 


Cleo. Where is he? 
Char. I did not ſee him ſince. 
Cleo. See where he is, who's with him, whit he 
does: 
5 1 did not ſend you f you find him ſad, 
Say, I am dancing; if in mirth, report 
That I am ſudden ſick: Quick, andreturn. [Exit Alex, 
_ Char, Madam, methinks, if you did love him 
dleatiy, 
You do not hold the method to enforce 
The like from him. 
Cleo. What ſhould I do, 1 90 not! 2 . 
Char, In each thing K him way, croſs bim in 
nothing. 
Cleo. Thou teacheſt like a fool : the way to loſe 
8 him. 95 2 
Char. Tempt him not ſo too far: 1 with, fab ; 
In | time we : hate that which we often fear. 1 . 
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Enter Antony. mg 


| But here e comes Antony, 


Tell our 3 of goin 8 away to thoſe, » wha being by their places 
obliged to attend us, muſt remove in haſte. - IHN Sox 
Surely the old reading with the light amendment made by ſome 
former editor—who/e Place is—attords perfect ſenſe. “ Say to 
ſuch whoſe place is under us, i. e. to our attendants, that our 
Pleaſure requires our quick remove from hence. MaLone. 


I did not ſend. yau ;] You muſt go as if "yon came without 
my order or knowledge. Jounson, 05A 


Cleo. 
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Cleo. I am ſick, and ſullen. 
Ant. I am ſorry to give breathing to my purpoſe.— 
Cleo. Help me away, dear Charmian, I ſhall fall; 
It cannot be thus long, the ſides of nature 
Will not ſuſtain it. 
Ant. Now, my deareſt queen, 
Cleo. Pray you, ſtand farther from me. 
Ant. What's the matter? | 
Cleo. I know, by that ſame eye, there's fome good 
news. 
What ſays the marry'd woman ?—You may go; 
Would, ſhe had never given you leave to come! 
Let her not ſay, *tis I that keep you here, 
I have no power upon you; hers you are, 
Ant, The gods beſt know, — 
Cleo. O, never was there queen 
So mightily betray'd ! Yet, at the firſt, 
I ſaw the treaſons planted. _ 
Ant. Cleopatra,— 
Cleo. Why ſhould I think, you can be mine, and 
tte, 

Though you in ſwearing make the throned gods, 
Who have been falſe to F ulvia ? Riotous madneſs, 
To be entangled with thoſe mouth-made vows, 
Which break themſelves in ſwearing ! 

Ant. Moſt ſweet queen, — 

Cleo. Nay, pray you, ſeek no colour for mor 

going, 

But bid farewel, and go: when you ſu'd ſtaying, 
Then was the time for words: No going then ;— 
Eternity was 1n our lips, and eyes; 
Bliſs in our brows” bent“; none our parts ſo poor, 
But was“ a race of. heaven: 10 ney, are ſo ſtill, 


Or 


i our brows' bents——1 1 i. e. in the arch of our eye- 
brows. STEEVENS. 

* ——g race of heaven e 
heaven. Waskvaron. 


—} i. e. had a ſmack or flavour of 
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Or thou, the greateſt ſoldier of the world, 
Art turn'd the greateſt liar. 

Ant. How now, lady! 

Cleo. I would, I had thy inches; thou wolle kon 
There were a heart in Agypt. 

Ant. Hear me, queen: 
The ſtrong neceſſity of time commands 
Our ſervices awhile; but my full heart 
3 Remains in uſe with you. Our Italy 55 
Shines o'er with civil ſwords ; Sextus Pompeius 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome: 
Equality of two domeſtic powers 


| Breeds ſcrupulous faction: The hated, grown to 


ſtrength, 


Are newly grown to love: the condemn' d Pompey, 


Rich in his father's honours, creeps apace 
Into the hearts of ſuch as have not thriv'd 
Upon the preſent ſtate, whoſe numbers threaten ; 
And quietneſs, grown ſick of reſt, would purge _ 
By any WE os change: M wy more particular, 


This word f is _ ciplained by Dr. Warburton ; ; the race of 
wine is the taſte of the ſoil. Sir F. APE, not underſtanding 


the word, reads, ray. See Vol. I. Jon xsON. 


5 Remains in ufe ] The poet K to allude to the legal 
diſtinction between the ½ and ab/clute poffeſfion. Jognoon, 
9 My more particular, N 

Aud that aobech moſt with you ſhould fave my going, 

Is Fulvia's death. | 
Thus all the more modern editions ; the firſt and ſecond folio, 
read ſafe All corruptedly. Antony! is giving ſeveral reaſons to 
Cleopatra, which make his departure from /Egypt neceſſary ; 
moſt of them, reaſons of ſtate ; but the death of Fulvia, his wife, 
was a particular and private call. Cleopatra is jealous of An- 
tony, and fufpicious that he is ſeeking colours for his going. 


Antony replies to her doubts, with the reaſons that obliged him | 


to be abſent for a time; and tells her, that as his wife Fulvia is 
dead, and fo ſhe has no rival to be jealous of, that circumſtance 
ſhould be his beſt plea and excuſe, and have the greateſt weight 
with her for his going. Who does not ſee now, that it * to 


be read: 
5 ——ſold falve w going. TazoB AL D. 


And | 


. 


Mr. 
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And that which moſt with you ſhould ſafe my going, 


Is Fulvia's death. 
Cleo. Though age from folly could not give me 
freedom, - 
It does from childiſhneſs :—Can Fulvia die-! 
Ant. She's dead, my queen: 
Look here, and, at thy ſovereign leiſure, read 
The garboils ſhe awak' d-; at the laſt, belt : 
See, when, and where ſhe died. 
Cleo. 30 moſt falſe love ! 5 


Mr. Upton reads, I think rightly : 
-/afe my going. JounsoNn, 

3 Can Fulvia die?] That Fulvia was mortal, Cleo- 
patra could have no reaſon io doubt; the mean ing therefore of 
her queſtion ſeems to be: — Vill there ever be an end of your ex- 
cuſes? As often as you want to leave me, will not ſome Fulvia, 


ſome new pretext be found for your departure? She has already ſaid 


that though age could not exempt her from follies, at leaſt it 
frees her from a childiſh belief in all he ſays. STEtvens. 
The author of THE Remarks inclines to think, that Cleo- 


patra means no more than—ls it poſlible that Fulvia ſhould 


die? T will not believe it. EDITOR. 


? The garboils ſhe awat'd ;——] i. e. the commotion ſhe-oc-. 
caſtoned. The word is ufed by Heywood in the Rape of Lucrece, 


1638: 
cc thou Tarquin, doſt alone ſurvive, 
„ 'The head of all thoſe garboiles.“ 


Again, by Stanyhurſt in his tranſlation of the four ſirſt books of | 


| Firgil's LEneid, 1582: 
No manhood and garbollt I chaunt and martial hor- 
ror.” 


Again, in Jarvis Markham's Engliſh 1 1607 % Days of 


mourning by continual] garboiles were, however, numbered and 
encreaſed,” The word is derived from the old French garde), 
which Cotgrave explains by hurlyburly, great Hin." STEEVENS, 
3 O moſt falſe love ! 
Where be the ſacred wials thou ſpouldſt fill 
With ſorrowful water Ps] 


Alluding to the lachrymatory vials, or bottles of tears, which | 


the Romans ſometimes put into the urn of a friend. Jon xNsOx. 
So, in the firſt at of The Tavo Noble Kinſmen, written by 
Fletcher in conjunction with Shakſpeare : _ 
«© Balms and gums, and heavy cheers, 
Fe Sacred vials fill'd with tears," STERVBNS, 
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Where be the ſacred vials thou ſhouldſt fill 
With ſorrowful water? Now I ſee, I ſee, 
In Fulvia's death, how mine receiv'd ſhall be. 
Ant. Quarrel no more, but be preper' to know 
The purpoles I bear; which are, or ceaſe, 
As you ſhall give the advice: By the fire, 
That quickens Nilus' ſlime, I go from hence, 
Thy ſoldier, ſervant; making peace, or war, 
As thou affect'(t. 
Cleo. Cut my lace, Charmian, come; 
But let it be. I am quickly ill, and well : 
80 Antony loves. 
Ant. My precious queen, forbear; 

And give true evidence to his love, which ſtands 
An honourable trial. 
Cleo. Bo Fulvia told me. ä 

I pr'ythee, turn aſide, and weep for her; 
Then bid adieu to me, and ſay, the tears 
Belong * to Egypt: Good now, play one ſcene 
Of excellent diſſembling: and let it look 
Like perfect honour. 
Aut. You'll heat my blood; no more. 
Cleo. You can do better yet; but this is meetly. 
Ant. Now, by my {word,— _ 
les. And target, — Still he mends; ; 
But this is not the beſt: Look, pr'ythee, Charmian, 
How this Herculean Roman does become ; 


4 So Antony loves. i. e. uncertain as the ſtate of my health i 15 
the love of Antony. SrEEVERs. 

I beheve Mr. Steevens is right ; yet before I read his note, | 
thought the meaning to be,—*<* My fears quickly render me ill; 
and J am as quickly well again, when I am convinced that An- 
tony has an affection for me.” So, for /o that. If this be the 
true ſenſe of the paſſage, it ought to be regulated at . 

I am quickly ill-—and well again, 
So Antony loves. MaLone. 
to Egypt — ] To me, the queen of Egypt. Jonxsox. | 
5 —Herculean Romen—] Antony traced his deſcent from An- 
ton a ſon of Hercules. OT EEVENS. | | 
| The 


1 


The carriage of his chafe. 
Ant. I'll leave you, lady. fe eu 
Cleo. Courteous lord, one word. | —. 7 

Sir, you and I muſt part, — but that's not it : 

Sir, you and I have lov'd,—but there's not it; 


That you know. well: Something it is 1 would, = 


7 O, my oblivion 1s a very Antony, a 
And I am all forgotten, 


7 O, my livio i is a very Antony, 
And am all forgotten. ] 


The plain meaning is, My forgetfulueſs maker the forget 2506 


But ſhe expreſſes it by calling forgetfulneſs Antony ; becauſe for- 
getfulneſs had forgot her, as Antony had done. For want of ap- 
prehending this quaintneſs of expreſſion, the Oxford editor is 
forced to tell us news, That all forgotten 7s an old way of ſpeak- 
ing, for apt to forget every thing. WarBuRTON. 


I cannot underſtand the learned critic's explanation, It 7 


pears to me, that ſhe ſhould rather have ſaid: 


O my remembrance zs 4 very Antony, 
And ] am all forgotten. 


It was her memory, not her oblivion, that, like Antony, was 


| forgetting and deſerting her. I think a ſlight nt will re- 


ſtore the paſſage. The queen, having ſomething to ſay, which 
ſhe is not able, or would not ſeem able to recollect, cries out: 
O my oblivion . — Tis a very Antony. 


The thookhe of which I was in queſt is a very Antony, is tre- 


cherous and fugitive, and has irrevocably left me: 
And I am all forgotten. 


If this reading ſtand, 1 think the explanation of Hanmer muſt 


be received. Jonnson. 

Dr. Warburton's explanation 1s certainly juſt, but 1 cannot 
perceive any need of change. Cleopatra has ſomething to ſay, 
which ſeems to be ſuppreſſed by ſorrow, and after many attempts 
to produce her meaning, ſhe cries out: O, this oblivious memory 


F mine is as fail and treacherous io me as Antony is, and 1 forget 
cvery thing. Oblivion, I believe, i is boldly uſed for a memory 


apt to be aeceitful, _ 
If too great a latitude be taken in this explanation, we mi cht 


with little violence read, as Mr. Edwards has propoſed 1 in his 
MS. notes : 


Oh me! ies is @ very Aten, Kc. STEEVENS.. 
Perhaps nothing more is neceſſary here than a change of pre 
e 


tuation; O ny! being ſtill an FOR Irequensly u 
the well 'of England. HEN LET. 


6 . . 
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Ant. But that your royalty 
Holds idleneſs your ſubject, I ſhould Ree you 
For idlenefs itſelf. 

Cleo. Tis ſweating labour, 
To bear fuch 1idlenefs ſo near the heart 
As Cleopatra this. But, fir, forgive me; 
Since my becomings kill me?, when they do not 
Eye well to you: Your honour calls you hence; 
Therefore be deaf to my unpitied folly, 
And all the gods go with you! Upon your ſword 

Sit laurell'd victory! and ſmooth ſucceſs - 

Be ſtrew'd before your feet ! 

Ad. Let. 05 a9. LOmE--.. 
Our ſeparation ſo abides, and flies, 
That thou, refiding here, go'ſt yet with me, 
And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 


Away. Lo Res 1 [Exeunt, 


* But that your royalty 
Holds idlenefs your ſubjed, x Pots take you 
| For idlenefs itſelf.] 
i. e. Bat that your charms hold me, ewho am the greateſt foo} on 


earth, in chains, I ſhould have adjudged you to be the n | 


That this is the ſenſe is ſhewn by her anſwer : 
"Tis fweating labour, 
To bear ſuch idlenefs fo near the heart, 
As Cleopatra, this. ' WaRBURTON, 

The fenſe may be Bus that your queenſhip chuſes idlenefs fer 
the Subjet? of your converſation, I ſhould take you for idleneſs i/clf. 
So Webſter (who was often a very cloſe imitator of an 
in his Vittoria Corombona, 1612: 

he how tale am J 
T0 queftion my own zdleneſs /”? 
Or an antitheſis may be deſigned between royalty and ſubiecb.— 

But that I know you to be a queen, and that your royalty holds idle- 


neſs in ſubje2ion to you, exalting you far above its influence, T ſhould | 


Suppoſe you to be the very genius of idleneſs ſelf. STEEVENS. 
9 Since my becomings #ill ne,. — ] "There is ſomewhat of 
__ obſcurity in this expreſſion, In the firſt ſcene of the play An- 
tony had called her: 
* — wrangling queen, 
4 „ Wham every thing becomes.” 
It is to this, perhaps, that ſhe alludes, -STEEVENS. 


SCENE 


—— 


. 


pl pod. to et Eo IS 
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SCENE w. 
cal, 8 Palace i in Rome. 


Enter Odaviis Cæſar, Tepidus, and Attendants. 


ce, You may ſee, Lepidus, and henceforth know, 


It is not Cæſar's natural vice to hate 
One great competitor :. From Alexandria 
This is the news; He fiſhes, drinks, and waſtes 
The lamps of night in revel: is not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra ; nor the queen of Prolemy 
More womanly than he: hardly gave audience, or 
Vouchſaf'd to think he had partners: : You ſhall And 
there 

A man, who 1s the abſtract of all faults 
That all men follow. _ 

Lep. I muſt not think, there are 
Evils enough to darken all his goodneſs : 
His faults, 1 in him, ſeem * as the ip of heaven, 


More 


One great code + : 
petitor. JOHNSON. 
2. the /} ſpots of heaw' 1, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs ;] 
If by ſpots are meant F 
compariſon is forced and harſh, ſtars having been always ſup- 
poſed to beautify the night; nor do I comprehend what there is 
in the counterpart of this ſimile, which anſwers to night” s black- 
neſs. Hanmer reads ; 
-/pots on ermine, 8 
Or fires, by night's blackneſs, Johxso rt. 
The meaning ſeems to be—A4s the 4 or ſpots of heaven are 
not obſcured, but rather rendered more bright by the 5. ackneſs of of the 
night, ſo neither is the goodneſs of Antony eclipſed by his evil 2 


-] Perhaps, þ our great com- 


ties, but, on the conttary, Bis faults ſeem pages and aggravated , 


by his wirtaes. _ 
That which anſwers to the Blackneſs of the ni e in the coun- 
 lerpart of the fimile, is Antony's an 6c] 


ars, as night has no other fiery "ER the, 


goodneſs is a 
| ground 


ct; — — - 
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To reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 
With knaves that ſmell of ſweat; * lay, this becomes 


| 8 which giy es a relief to his faults, and makes them ſtand 
out more prominent and conſpicuous. 


But the poet conſiders them here only with reſpe& to their pro. 


lar thought is leſs equivocally expreſs d: 
. A kindred thought occurs in K. Henry * 


Again, in K. Henry IV. P. J. 


in him ſomething very uncommon, yet, Sc. JoHN SON. 


Vu Like It, we meet with the ſame kind of ned 
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More fiery by night” s blackneſs ; hereditary, 
Rather than * purchas'd ; what he cannot change, 
Than what he chooſes. 

Caſ. You are too indulgent: Let us grant, it is not 
Ariſs to tumble on the bed of Ptolemy; 

To give a kingdor for a mirth ; to ſit 

And | keep the turn of tipling with a ſlave; 


him, 


(A 


It is objected, that ſtars rather beautify than deform the night, 


minence and ſplendour. It is ſufficient for him that their ſcintil- 
lations appear ſtronger in conſequence of darkneſs, as jewels are 
more reſplendent on a black ground than on any other.—That 
the prominence and ſplendour of the ſtars were alone in Shakſpeare's 
contemplation, appears from a paſſage in Hamlet, where a ſimi 


« Your (kill ſhall, like a ſtar i the darkeſt night, 
c Stick fiery off indeed.” 


© Though the truth of it ſtands off as groſs „ 
As black from white, my eye will Karel. ſee it,” 


And like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
«© My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes 
“ Than that which hathno foil to ſet it off.” MarLons. 
purc has d. _— Procur'd by his own fault or endea- 
vour. | Jonxsox. 
4 Say, this becomes him; 
As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed, | 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh 1 
This ſeems inconſequent. I read: 
And his compoſure, &c. 
Grant that this becomes him, and if it can SANs him, be muſt b. dare 


Though the conſtruction of this paſſage, as Pr. Johnſon ob- 
ſerves, appears harſh, there is, I belive, no corruption, In 4; 


8 hat though you have beauty, 
K (4, 
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As his compoſure mult be rare indeed, 

Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh) yet nth Antony 
No way excuſe his foils, when we do bear 

So great weight in his lightneſs : If he fll'd 

His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, ' 

Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, | 
Call on him for't : but, to confound ſuch time,— 
That drums him from his ſport, and ſpeaks as wad. 
As his own ftate, and ours, — tis to be'chid 
As we rate boys; who, being mature in knowledge, 


Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure, 
And ſo rebel to judgment. "ig 


4 


(A by my faith I ſee no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed,) 
os ' Myſt, you be therefore proud den pitileſs! 2 | 
Maronz: 
No away excuſe his foils,] The meaning is clear; but is there 
any inſtance of this word being uſed in the ſenſe here required, 
by Shakſpeare or any other writer — The old copy has 7 Nr. 
Our author I believe wrote, foils, formerly ſpelt Holes. 
So, in Hamlet: 
and no Joel. nor cautel doth benin 
The virtue of his will.” 
Again, in Lowe's Labour Loſte- 
The only i of his fair virtue's gehe 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure, edit. 1623: 
Who is as free from touch or /oyle with her, 
% A$ſhe'from\one_unpot.” Maroxtz. 
6:0 great weight in his-tightneſs :] The word lieht i is one 
of Shakſpeare's favourite play things. The ſenſe is, His ming 


levity throws ſo much n upon us. Jonxsox. 


7 Call on him fur' t: } Call on him, is, wiſit him. 
Says Cæſar, If Anton y followed his debaucheries at a time of lei- 
ſare, I ſhould leave him to be puniſped by their natural ne 
6y ſurfeits and dry bones.  Jonnson, | 

1 boys ; who, Being mature in eee. ge,] F or this Han- 


wa who thought the mak) of a bry an loconkiſton; idea, 
as 1 : 


ads, immature 7 kadavltage; 2 = 

but the — and juagenent require that we read nd. 
ture: though Dr. Warburton has received the emendation. By 
boys nature ix Knowledge, a are Ren en oh + chow to mats pov 
Oe? FN 9 Shan +550 
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Enter a Me lane. 


Lep. Here's more nes 
Me/. Thy. biddings hate bes done; and every 
EW! || 
Moſt noble Ceſar, ſhalt thou have report. 
How 'tis abroad. Pompey is ſtrong at lea ; 
And it appears, he is belov'd of thoſe 
That only have fear'd Cæſar: to the ports 
The diſcontents repair, and men's 1 
Give him much wrong'd. 
Cæſ. I ſhould have known no b t— 
It hath been taught us from the primal ſtate, 
That” he, which 1 is, was wiſh'd, until Re were; 
And 


9. That only 4 fear'd Caſar- WF Thoſe whom. not lows but 
fear made adherents to Cæſar, now ſhew their affection for 0 
pez. JokNSON. 


* The diſcontents repair—] That! is, the malecontents. So, 
f in K. Henry . . | 


cc 


5 that may cleals. the eye 
5 Of fickle changelings and poor e 5 
| See the note there. MaLoNnE. a 
Lg OM he, which is, was. wiſh'd, val he awere; 
And the ebb'd man, ne er low'd, 'rall ne er worth love, | 
Comes fear'd, by being lach d.— a 
Let us examine the ſenſe of this in plain proſe.” The Ale bt 
tories inform us, that the man in ſupreme command was always 
wwiſh'd to gain that command, till he had obtain d it. And be, 
<whom the multitude has contentedly ſeen in a low condition, when be 
gegins to be wanted by them, becomes to be fear'd by them. But do 
the multitude fear a man becauſe they v want N n we 
muſt read: 
Comes dear'd, by being lack'd...: Z 
1. e. endear'd, a fardurite to them. Beides, = content re- 
quires this reading ; ; for it was not fear, but love, that made the 
people flock to young Pompey, and what occaſion'd this ogg 
tion. So, in Cortlanus: 
J ſhall be J, when Lam lackd. 55 „ 
This paſſage has been happily amended by Dr. Warburton; 


but ſurely there is ſomething yet wanting. What is the mean- 
| ing 
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And the ebb'd man, ne'er lov'd, till ne er worth love, 
Comes dear'd, by being lack d. This common We 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the ſtream, _ 
Goes to, and back, lackying the varying tide, 
To rot itſelf with motion *. 

Meſ. Cæſar, I bring thee word, 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, , 
Make the fea ſerve them; which they ear and wound 


ing of—** ne'er lov'd, till ae“en worth love?“ I have no doubt 
that the ſecond ne'er was inadvertently repeated at the preſs, 
and that we ſhould read“ ne*er lov'd, till not worth love.? 

 Matone. 
3 Goes to, and back, laſhing the 20 tide, 5 
To rot itſelf with motien.] | 
How can a flag, or ruſh, floating upon a ream, and that hay 
no motion but what the fluQtuation of the water gives it, be ſaid- 
to laſh the tide? This is making a ſcourge of a weak ineffective 
thing, and giving it an active violence in its own power. All 
the old editions read lacking. *T is true, there is no ſenſe in that 
reading ; but the addition of a fingle letter will not only give us 
good ſenſe, but the genuine word of our author into the bargain. 

Lacquing he varying tide, _ 


i. e. floating backwards and forwards with the variation of the 


tide, like a page, or lacguæy, at his maſter's heels. Tux OBALD. 
Theobald's conjecture may be ſupported by a paſſage in che 
fifth book of Chapman' s tranſlation of Homer's 0 2 : | 
* — who would willingly - 
« Lacky along ſo vaſt a lake of brine ?” 
Again, f in his verſion of the 24th 7had: 
« My guide to Argos either ſhip'd or lackying by thy fide.” 


Again, in the Prologue to the ſecond pre of Hntonio and Met | 
lida, 1602: 


) FN 0 that our power 
FE Could lJacky or keep pace with our deſires ! 08 
Again, in the whole magnificent entertainment given to king 
James, queen Anne his wife, &c. March 15, 1603, -by Tho. 
Decker, 4to, 1604 : ©** The minutes (that lacley the heeles of 
time) run not faſter away than do our joyes.”* STEEVENSs. 

* Perhaps another meſſenger ſhould be jeu n as ne 
with freſh news. STEEVENS. 

, which they ear 
mon metaphor. JoHnSON. 
To ear, 1s not, however, at this time, a common word. 1 
meet with it again in Turbervile's Falconry, 175 — 

1 becauſe 1 have a larger field to ear.“ | 
dee alfo Vol, IV. p. 28. STEEVENS, © 


1 To Teak is to oe; a com- 
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With keels of every kind: Many hot inroads 
They make in Italy; the borders maritime 

* Lack blood to think on't, and fluſfi youth? revolt: 
No veſſel can peep forth, but tis as ſoon 
Taken as ſeen; for Pompey's s name ſtrikes more, 
Than could his war reſiſted. | 

Ce. Antony; e 3 
Leave thy laſcivious waſſels *, When thou once 
Waſt beaten from Modena, where thou ſlew'ſt 


_ Hirtins and Panſa, conſuls, at thy heel 
Did famine follow ; whom thou fought'lt againſt, 


Though daintily brought up, with patience more 


Than Tavages could ſuffer : Thou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes?, and the gilded puddle © 


Which beaſts would cough at: thy palate then did 
deign 


The rougheſt berry on the * hedge; ; 


Yea, like the ſtag, when ſhow the paſture ſheets, - 


The barks of trees thou browſed'ſt : on the Alps, 


It is reported, thou didſt eat ſtrange fleſh, 


Which ſome did die to look on: And all this 


6 Lack Blood to think on't es Turn pale at the thought of 


it. Jounson. 


7 and fluſh youth—] Fluſs youth is youth ripened to manhood; 
youth whoſe blood is at the flow. STEEVENS. 

* =thy laſcivious waſlels.—] Maſſel is here put for in- 
temperance in general. For a more particular account of the 
word, ſee Macbeth, act I. ſc. alt. The old copy, however, 
reads vaſſailes. STEEVENS. 

9 hou didſ drink 
The flale of honſes, — 


All theſe circumſtances of Antony? 8 diſtreſs, are taken literally 


from Plutarch. STEEVENS. | 

* gilded puddle] There is frequently obſervable on the ſurface 
o ſtagnant pools that have remained long undiſturbed, a reddiſh 
gold coloured ſlime: to this aapearance the poet here refers 


As the ſkin, when ſmeared with blood, is of a ſimilar hue, | 
cCannbt but fancy that lady Macbeth's e takes 1 its colour 


from thence : i 
| I he do bleed, | 
Pl gild the faces of his grooms withal, Henvzr. 


li 


(11 1 thine honour, that I ſpeak i it now) 
Was borne ſo like a ſoldier, that thy cheek 
So much as lank” 8 

Lep. It is pity of him. 

Cf. Let inns quickly 
! Driye him to Rome: Time is it, that we twain 
Did ſhew ourſelves i' the field; and: to that end, 
: Aſſemble me immediate council: Pompey | 
Thrives in our idleneſs. 

Led. To-morrow, Ceſar, _- 
I ſhall be furniſh'd to inform you rightly 
Both what by ſea and land I can be able, 
To *front this preſent time. 

Cz/. Till which encounter, 
It is my buſineſs too. Farewel. : 

Lap. Farewel, my lord: What you ſhall know 

mean time 

Of ſtirs abroad, I ſhall Nerd you, fr, 
To let me be partaker. 

Ce/. Doubt it not, fir; I knew, it for my bond. 


[ Exeunt. 


* Heide Bit bad + Time! is it, that wwe zwain 
Did fhew ourſelves i” the field 1 
The firſt and ſecond folio read, | 
Drive him to Rome : 'Ti is time we twain dec. 5 
The order of the words has been changed, and a word added 
0 190 ſake of the metre. But it is very improbable that 7? 


5 ” ſhould have been either written or printed for ““ Time 75 

it. 5 The editors amended the line, 1 think, in the wrong 
place. I ſuppoſe a word was omitted at the preſs, e very 
often happens) and that our author wrote, 

y Let his ſhames quickly 


Drive Aim to Rome diſgrac'd : "Tis time we twain Kc. 
Mauone.. 


So afcerwards : 85 
W — Haſte ave for it; . 
Vet, ere we put ourſelves to arms, diſpatch abe 
e The buſineſs we have talk'd of,” 
There are many inſtances, in our author's plays, of the other 
phraſeology; but ſeldom, [ believe, in ſolemn dialogue. 


MaLON RE. 


haps rightly, ——Afemble. we- 
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5 Afemble » me ike ate council ; 1 The ſecond folio reads, ow” | 
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SCENE v. 
The Palace in Alexandria. 


Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian, 


Cleo. Charmian,— 
Char. Madam. 
Cleo. Ha, ha, - Give me to drink ne 
Cbar. Why, madam? 
Cleo. That I might ſleep out this great gap of ti time, 
My Antony is away. 
| Char. You think of him too much. 
Cleo. O, *tis treaſon! . 
Char. Madam, I truſt, not ſo. 
Cleo. Thou, eunuch ! Mardian! 
Mar. What's your highneſs pleaſure? 
Cleo. Not now to hear thee ſing ; I take no pleaſure 
In aught an eunuch has: Tis well for thee, _ 
That, being unſeminar'd, thy freer thoughts 
May not fly forth of Xgypt. Haſt thou affections! 


3 —mandragora.] A plant of which the Infalont was ſuppoſed 
to procure ſleep. Shakſpeare mentions it in Othello: 
«© Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the eaſt, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet lep. Jonna 
so, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623: 
„ Come violent death, 5 
. Serve for nandragora, and make me ſleep. Mc 
 STEEVENS, 

. mandragora.] Gerard, in his Herbal, ſays of 

the mandragoras: Dioſcorides doth particularly ſet downe 

many -faculties hereof, of which notwithſtanding there be none 

proper unto it, ſave thoſe that depend upon the drowſie and 
lleeping power thereof.“ 

In Adlington's Apuleius (of which the epiſtle is dated 1566) 
reprinted 1639, 4to, bl. I. p. 187, lib. 10: “ I gave him no 
poyſon, but a doling drink of mandragoras, which is of ſuch 
force, that it will cauſe any man to fleepe, as though he were 
dead, \Puncr, a | 

l 1 4 Mar, 
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Mar. Yes, gracious madam. 

Cleo. Indeed? 

Mar. Not in deed, madam; for I can do nothing 
But what indeed is bonelt to be done: 

Yet have I fierce affections, and think 

What Venus did with Mars. 

Cleo. O Charmian! 

Where think'ſt thou he is now? Stands he, or fits he? 
Or does he walk? or is he on his horſe? 

O happy horſe, to bear the weight of Antony! 


movꝰ'ſt? 

The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And burgonet of man.— He's ſpeaking now, 
Or murmuring, Where's my ſerpent of old Nile? 
For ſo he calls me; Now I feed myſelf 
With moſt delicious poiſon : Think on me, 
That am with Phœbus' amorous pinches black, 


When thou waſt here above the ground, I was 
A morſel for a monarch: and great Pompey 


There would he anchor his aſpect, and die 5 
With looking on his life. 


Euer Aleras. 


1 opt of Egypt, hail! 
Cleo. Ho- much unlike art thou Mark Antony! 


So, in Hen, VI; 

This day I'll wear aloft my burgonet.” 

Again, in the Birth of Merlin, 1662: 

* This, by the gods and my good ſword, I'll et _ 
« In bloody lines upon thy burgonet.” STEEVENS, 


the poet wrote Bala fronted: * STERVENS. 
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Do bravely, horſe! for wot'ſt thou — thou 


And wrinkled deep in time? 5 Broad-fronted Ceſar, 


Would ſtand, and make his eyes grow in my browz; 


* And kuren of . A burgonet i is a kind of belt 


. Caſar, ] Mr. Seward is of opinion, thax 
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Yet, coming from him, e that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee. — 
How goes it with my brave Mark Antony ? 
Alex. Laſt thing he did, dear queen, 
He kiſs'd, the laſt of many doubled kiſſes, 
This orient pearl ;—Hais ſpeech ſticks in my heart, 
Cleo. Mine ear muſt pluck it thence. 
Alex. Good friend, quoth he, 
Say, the firm Roman to great Ægypi ſends 
This treaſure of. an oyſter : at whoſe foot, 
To mend the petty preſent, I will piece 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms ; All the aft, 


Say thou, ſhall call ber refs So he nodded, 
And e did mount an 7 arm-gaunt ſteed, 
| 15 Who 


5 . great * cine hath with bis tint ill thee.] Al. 
1 to the philoſopheres ſtone, which, by its touch, convert 
baſe metal into gold. The alchemiſts call the matter, whatever 
tt be, by which they perform tranſmutation, a medicine. JOHNs0N, 
Thus Chapman, in his Shadow of Night, 1594: 
1 8 O then, thou great elixir of all treaſures.“ 
And on this paſſage he has the following note: © The philoſo- 
phec”s ſtone, or phileſophica medicina, 1s called the great Elixir, 
to which he here alludes.” Thus, in the Chanones T emanns 
Tale of Chaucer, late edit. v. 16330: 
"0 the philoſophre's ſtone, % 
& Elixir Weder we ſeken faſt eche on.“ See Vol. I. 
p- 127. STEEVENS. | 
arm-gaunt fteed, 7 ice. his iced worn lean and thin by 
much ſervice in war. So; Fairfax: 
8 His fall Worn ſieed the champion ſtout beſtrode.” 
WAR BUS rox. 
Oi this note Mr. 8 * been very laviſh of his ples 
| ſantry, and indeed has juſtly cenſured the miſquotation of fall 
aworn, for Hall. abortb, which means Atrong, but makes no at 
tempt to explain the word i in the play. Mr. Seward, in his pre- 
face to Beaumont and Fletcher, has very elaborately endes. 
voured to prove, that an arm-gaunt ſteed is a ſteed with har 
Spoulders. Arm is the Teutonic word” for Want, Or poverty. 
Arm gaunt may be therefore an old word, ſignifying, lean for 
vent, ill fed. Edwards's obſervation, that a worn-out horſe b 
not proper for Atlas to mount in battle, is impertinent; the 
horſe here mentioned ſeems to be a poſt-horſe, rather than 
_ war-horſe, vet as arm-gaunt ſeems not intended 10 ge 5 
a tech, 
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W ho neigh'd ſo high, that whatT would Ye poke . * 
3 Was beaſtly dumb'd by him. | 
Cleo. What, was he ſad, or merry? 
Alex. Like to the time o' the year between the 
extreams 
Of hot and cold; he was nor ſad, nor merry. 
Cleo. O well- divided diſpoſition !—Note him, 
Note him, good Charmian, tis the man; but note 
bim: 
He was not ſad; for he would thine on We” 0 
That make their looks by his: he was not merry; 
Which ſeem d to tell them, his remembrance lay 
In Ægypt with his joy: but between both: 
O heavenly mingle !—Be'ſt thou ſad, or merry, 
'The violence of either thee becomes; 3 F 
So does 1t no man elſe. —Met'ſt thou my poſts? . 
Alex. Ay, madam, twenty ſeyeral meſſengers ; 5 
Why do you ſend ſo thick? 
dle. Who's born that day 


' e * 
M2 


defect, it perhaps means, a horſe ſo lender that a man a might | 
claſp him, and therefore formed for expedition. Hanmer reads: 
-arm-girt feed. JOHNSON. 
The following 8 word which 1 find in Chaucer” s de- 
ſcription of a king of Thrace in the Knight's T ale, may Wen 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation: | 
. A wreth of gold arm. gret, of huge weight i 4 
Upon his hed Kc.“ late edit. v. 2147. ACE ſt 
Armgrete i is as big as the arm, and arm-gaunt may mean as Andi 
as the arm. We ſtill ſay, in vulgar compariſon, as long as my arm, 
as thick as my leg, & c. Again, in the Booke of Fy/hing, &c. bl. l. 
no date: cut between Michelmas and Candelimas a fayre . 4 
ſtaff of a fadome and a half longe and arm: great of haſyll, &c.”” ?- | 1 
Again in Liagate : «& —-Line-right,” i. e. as ſtrait as a line. | | * 
OTEEVENS. 
5 Was beaftly dumb by him:] Mr. Theobald reads dumb d, put 
to filence, <* Alexas means, (ſays he) the horſe. made ſuch a neigh- 
ing, that if he had ſpoke he could not have been heard.“ 

8 Jonxs oc. | 
The verb which Theobald would int uce, 15 found 1 in TR. 
cle I 5 Tyre, 1609: . 

| ep clerks he dumbs bæc.“ e _ 
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166 ANTONY AND LEO A TRA. 


When I forget to ſend to Antony, 
Shall die a beggar. —Ink and paper, charmian. 
Welcome, my en. Alexas,—Did I, CROMER 
Ever love Cæſar ſo? 

Char. O that brave Czfar ! 

Cleo. Be choak'd with ſuch another emphaſis 


Say, the brave Antony. 


Char. The valiant Czfar ! 
Cleo. By Ifis, I will give thee bloody tecth, 


If thou with Cæſar paragon 1 
My man of men. 


Char. By your moſt gracious pardon, 


| 1 ſing but after you. 


Cleo.“ My fallad days! 
When I was green in judgment: Cold in blood, 
To ſay, as I faid then But, come, away; 
Get me ink and paper: he ſhall have every day 
A ſeveral greeting, or I'll * e Mgypr. | 
[ Exeunt, 


9 My ſallad days ! 
When I was green in judgment, cold i in heed 7 

To ay, as I ſaid then! 

'This puzzles the late editor, Mr. Theobald. He fs 6 Oleg. 
patra may ſpeak very naturally here with contempt of her judg- 
ment at that period: but how truly with regard to the coldne 

of her blood may admit ſome queſtion :”” and then employs his 

learning to prove, that at this cold ſeaſon of her 4/ood, ſhe had 
' ſeen twenty good years. But yet he thinks his author may be 
| juſtified, becauſe Plutarch calls Cleopatra at thoſe years, Kin, 


which by ill luck proves Juſt the contrary ; for that ſtate which 
the Greeks deſigned by Kogn, was the very height of blood, But 


| Shakſpeare's beſt juſtification is mg his own en, whick 

16 done merely by a different pointing: 

| My /allad days; 

When I was green in judgment. Cold i in Blood. 
Vo ay as I. ſaid then, 
Cold in ood, is an upbraiding BU. Ke to her e Nuh, 
ſays ſhe, were my /allad days, when I was green in Judgment; bat 
your blood is as cold as my judgment, if yau have the ſame in of 
| things now as I had then. WaRkBuRToON. 


— 55. By ſending out meſſengers. Jonnuson. 
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Meſſina. Pompey's Houſe. | 
Enter * Pompey, Menecrates, and Menas. 


Pomp. If the grent gods be juſt, they ſhall aſſiſt 
The deeds of juſteſt men. BY . 
Mien. Know, worthy Pompey, 

That what they do delay, they not deny. 
Pomp. Whiles we are ſuitors to their throne, 
0" — N ä 
The thing we ſue for. 

Men. We, ignorant of ourſelves, | 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe powers 
Deny us for our good : ſo find we profit, 

By loſing of our prayers. 


> The perſons are ſo named in the firſt edition ; but I know - 
not why Menecrates appears; Menas can do all without him. 
VVV 
3 Whiles aue are ſuitors to their throne, decays 1 
De thing we ſue for.] DO e 
This nonſenſe ſhould be read thus: _ 2 
Fhiles we are ſuitors to their throne, delays 
.., DAG Re. oo Eo ©, 7 
Menecrates had ſaid, The gods do not deny that which they delay. 
The, other turns his words to a different meaning, and replies, 
Delay is the very thing we beg of them, i. e. the delay of our ene- 
mies in making preparation againſt us: which he explains after - 
wards, by ſaying, Mark Antony was tied up by luſt in Ægypt; 
Cæſar by avarice at Rome; and Lepidus employed in keeping 
well with both. WAR BUR TroWww 3 
It is not always prudent to be too haſty in exclamation; the 
reading which Dr. Warburton rejects as nonſenſe, is in my opinion 
right; if delay be what they ſue for, they have it, and the conſo- 
lation offered becomes ſuperfluous. The meaning is, While we 
are praying, the thing for which we pray is loſing its value. 
8 1 . 1 N 1 Jonxsox. 
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168 AN TONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Pomp. 1 ſhall do well: 
The people love me, and the ſea is mine; 
+ My power's a creſcent, and my auguring hape 
Says, 1t will come to the full, Mark Antony 


In Xgypt fits at dinner, and will make 
No wars without doors: Cæſar gets money, where 


He loſes hearts: Lepidus flatters both, N 
Olk both 1s flatter'd ; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him., 4.4 


Aen. Cæſar and Lepidus are in the field ; 
A mighty ſtrength they carry. 
Pomp. Where have you this? *tis falſe, 
Menu. From Silvius, fir. : e 
Pomp. He dreams; I know, the ey are in Rome to. 
geber, 
Tocking for Antony : But all the charms 57 love, 
Salt Cleopatra, ſoften 5 thy wan WAP? Eo 
Le 


4 In old a” N 
My powers are creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will-come ro th? full.] | 
What does the relative 7t belong to:! ? It cannot in 2 relate to 
Boe, nor in concord to powers. The poet's alluſion is to the moon ? 
and Pompey would ſay, he is yet but a half moon, or creſcent ; 
bat his N tell him, that creſcent wall. come to a full orb. 


;THEOBALD, - 


= -thy « wan lis 71 In the old eden it is | 
8 thy wand li??? | 
Perhaps, for fond lip, or warm lip, ſays Dr: Johnſon, Wand, if 
it ſtangd, is either a corruption of wan, the adjective, or a con- 
traction, of abanned, or made wan, 4 articiple.. So, in Hamlet; 
„That, from her Working, all his viſage wan d. 1 
| Again, in Marſton's Antonio and Melia: 1 
a check 5 
Not as yet wand.” | 
Or perhaps waned lip, i. e. decreafed, Uke the moon, 23 10 
5 beauty. So, in the Tragedy of Mariam, are. > 
Ff. Cleopatra then to ſeek had been 
5 $o firm a lover of her abained face.“ 


Again, in the Shynner's Play, among the Cheſter colleion df 
Maher, MS. Hart. lerz- p:. 62 HR es 


"© bleſſed be thou ever and aye 
4 Now - e 1s all my: Woo.“ 
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Let witchcraft j join with beauty, Juſt with Both! 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain fuming ; Epicurean cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs Tauce his appetite ; | 

That ſleep and feeding may prorogue his honour, 
Even till a LO dulneſs—How now Varrius ? 


\ 


| Enter 4 arrins. 


Yar. This is moſt certain that I ſhall deliver; 
Mark Antony is every hour in Rome 
Expected; ſince he went from Ægypt, tis 
A ſpace for farther travel *, 

Pomp. I could have given leſs matter 
A better ear, —Menas, I did not think, 

This amorous ſurfeiter would have don'd. his helm? 7 
For ſuch a petty war: his ſoldierſhip _ 
Is twice the other tyain : But let us rear 


'Yet this exprefiion of 8 8 perhaps, after all "implies 2 
wiſh only, that every charm of love may confer additional ſoft- 
nels on the lips of Cleopatra: i. e, that her beauty may improve 
to the ruin of her lover. The epithet wan might have been ad- 
ded, only to ſhew the ſpeaker's private contempt of it. It may 
be remarked, that the lips of Africans and Aſiatics are paler 
than thoſe of European nations. STEEVENS, 

Shakſpeare's orthography often adds a 4 at the end of a a word. 
Thus, vile is (in the old editions) every where ſpelt wild. Laund 
is given” inſtead of lawn © why not therefore avan'd for wan 

here ? 

If this hover ſhould not be accepted, ſuppoſe we road with 
the addition only of an apoſtrophe, wand; i. e. waned, declined, 
gone off from its perfection; comparing Cleopatra 5 henuty to 
phe moon paſt the full. -Fzaxcy, © 
® ——fince he went from & Jt, t 
A ſpace for farther travel. 
5 e. ſinee he quitted Ægypt, a ſpace of time has elapfodi in which 
a longer Journey might have been n than from Egypt 
to Rome. STEEVENͤ e 


uh, have don'd his helm] To don is to 4 on, to put 


1 2 in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 41623: 
Call upon our dame aloud, 
oy N 108 A den her wd. 5 STEEVERs, 
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170 AN TONY AND cLEOPATRA. 


The higher our opinion, that our ſtirring 
Can from the lap of Zgypt's widow pluck 
The ne'er luſt-wearied Antony. 

Men. I cannot hope, 
Cæſar and Antony ſhall well greet together: i 


His wife, that's dead. did treſpaſſes to Cæſar; 


His brother warr'd upon 2400 3 I think, 
Not mov'd by Antony. 

Pomp. I know not, Menas, 
How leſſer enmities may give way to greater, 
Were't not that we ſtand up againſt them all, 


'T were pregnant they ſhould * ſquare between them- 


R 
For they have entertained cauſe enough 
To draw their ſwords: but how the fear of us 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. 
Be it as our gods will have it! It only ſtands 
* Our lives upon, to uſe our ſtrongeſt hands. 


CO Menas.  [Excunt, 


l 7 nanwad hope, &c. The judicious 8 of the Canterbury 


| Tales of Chaucer in four vols. 8vo, 1775, obſerves that to hope on 


this occaſion means to expect. So, in the Reve's Tale, v. 4027 ; 
Our manciple I hope he wol be ded.” STEEvENs. 
9 _—watr'd n Bim; ] Thus the ſecond folio ; the firſt 
wan d. The preſent reading is, however, aſcertained to be the 
true one, by a paſlage in the next ſcene, in which Cæſar ſays to 


Antony 


0 —your wth and brother 47.1 
„% Made wars upon me.” MaLone. 


2 — Luar. That is, quarrel, See vol. II. p · 269. 


Vol. III. p. 26. STEEVENS. 


Our lives upon, J This play is not divided into adds 
by the author or firit editors, and therefore the preſent diviſion 
may be altered at pleaſure. I think the firſt act may be commodi- 
ouſly continued to this place, and the ſecond act opened with the 
interview of the chief perſons, and a change of the ſtate of action. 
Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that it is of ſmall importance, where 
theſe unconnected and deſultory icenes are Tye 5 
Jonxsox. 


SCENE 


a F 
> 


k 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 17. 


s 
Rome. 


Bine Enobarbus, and Lepidus, 


. Eep. Good Enobarbus, tis a worthy deed, 
And ſhall become you well, to entreat your E 
To ſoft and gentle ſpeech. 
Eno. I ſhall entreat him 
To anſwer like himſelf: if Cæſar move him, 
Let Antony look over Cæſar's head, 
And ſpeak as loud as Mars. By Jupiter, 
Were I the wearer of Antonius' beard, 
I would not ſhav't to-day. 
| Lep. Tis not a time for private ſlomaching. 
Eno. Every time 
Serves for the matter that is then born in it. 
Lep. But ſmall to greater matters muſt give way. 
Eno, Not if the ſmall come firſt, 
Lep. Your ſpeech is paſſion : 
But, pray you, ſtir no embers vp. Here comes 
The noble Antony: 


Enter Antony, and — 
Eu. And yonder, Cæſar. 


Ai Ceſar, Mecenas, and Agrippa. 


Ant. If we compoſe well here, to Parthia : = 
Hark you, Ventidivs, 


: Were I the wearer of Antonius ' beard, 

I would not ſhaw't lo- day.] 

Alluding to the phraſe, I will beard him. Wannvares, 5 
abe. nn 


cal. 


— nraecaet cence 
— e wp. 


I believe he means, I would meet him n without h 
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172 AN TONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


Cæſ. I do not know, 
Mecznas ; aſk Agrippa. 
Lep. Noble friends, 


That which combin'd us was moſt great, and let not 


A leaner action rend us. What's amiſs, 

May it be gently heard : When we debate 

Our trivial difference loud, we do commit 

Murder in healing wounds : Then, noble partners, 


(The rather, for I earneſtly beſeech) 


Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 


F * _ curſtneſs grow to the matter. 


118 ſpoken well; 
War: we before our armies, and to fight, 
I ſhould dp thus. 
Cæſ. Welcome to Rome. 
Ant. Thank you. | | 
Cab ith b 
Ant. Sit, ſir! | 
Cz/. Nay, then—— 
Ant. I learn, you take 0 phy ill, which are not 90 


Or, being, concern you not. 


4 Now 3 grow to the mater] Lat not t i[Lhumogr be added 
to the real /abje& of our difference, Jonxsox, | 
43. Cel. St. | | 
Ant. 8, fir !] 


Antony appears to be jealous of a circumſtance which ſeemed to 
| Indicate a conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority in his too ſucceſsful partner 


in power; and accordingly reſents the invitation of Cæſar to be 
ſeated : Cæſar anſwers, Nay then——1. e. if you are ſo ready to 
reſent what I meant an act of civility, there can be no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe you have temper enough for the buſineſs on which at pre- 
ſent we are met. The former editors leave a full point at the end 


of this 4s well as the preceding ſpeech. STzzvens. 


The following circumſtance may ſerve to ſtrengthen Mr. Stes⸗ 
vens's opinion: When the fictitious Sebaſtian made his appear- 


ance in Europe, he came to a copference with the Conde de Le- 


mos; to whom, after the firſt exchange of civilities, he ſaid, 
Conde de Lemos, be covered, And being aſked by that noblemap, 


by what pretences he laid claim to the ſuperiority expreſſed by 
ſuch permiſſion, he replied, Ido it 'oy right of wy birth; IJ am 
Sebaſtian, Jonngon, : 3 we}. 


Ce. 
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Cæſ. I muſt be laugh'd at, 
If, or for nothing, or a little, I 
Should ſay myſelf offended ; and with you 
Chiefly i' the world: more laugh. d at, that I ſhould 
Once name you derogately, when to found your 


name 
It not concern'd me. 
Ant. My being in Ægypt, cæſir, „ 


Wbat was't to you? 

Cæſ. No more than my reſiding here at Rome 
Might be to you in Egypt: : Yet, if you there 
Did practiſe on my ſtate*, your . in Egypt 
Might be my queſtion ? 

Ant. How intend you, practis'd? 

Cæſ. You may be pleas'd to catch at mine intent, 
By what did here befal me. Your wife, and brother, 

Made wars upon me; and * their conteſtation 


Was 


Did 4 pracliſe o on my flate,—) To praiſe means to employ 


unwarrantable arts or ſtratagems. So, in the Tragedie of Antonie, 


done into Engliſh by the counteſs of Pembroke, 1595 : 
| nothing kills me ſo 
«« As that I ſo my Cleopatra ſee 
wo Pradi/e with Czſar.” See 14 055 II. p. 148. 
SrEEVENS. 
7 ———gueſtion. 1 i. e. My theme or fubjed of converſation, 
So again in this ſenſe : | 
Out of our queftion wipe him.” | 
| See a note on Hamlet, a& I: << Thou com'ſt in a ſuch a * 
able ſhape, &c.” MaLoxe. 
their conteftation 
Was theam for you, you were the word of war.] 


* 


The on ly meaning of this can be, that the war, which Antony's 


wife and brother made upon Cæſar, was theam for Antony too 
to make war; or was the occaſion why he did make war. But 
this 1s directly contrary to the context, which ſhews, Antony did 
neither encourage them to it, nor ſecond them in it. We cannot 
doubt then, but the poet wrote: 
and their conteſtation 

. Was theam'd for you. V 
1. e. The pretence of the war was on your account, they took up 


arms in your name, and you were made the theme and ſubje& of 


their inſurrection. WARBURTON, 
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Was theme for you, you were the word of war. 

Ant. You do miſtake your buſineſs ; ? my brother 
never 

Did urge me in his act: I did enquire it; 

And have my learning from ſome true reports”, 

That drew their ſwords with you. Did he not rather 

Diſcredit my authority with yours; 

And make the wars alike againſt my ſtomach, 


Tam neither ſatisfied with the reading nor the wenden; ; 
_ theaw'd is, I think, a word unauthoriſed, and . harſh. Per- 
haps we may read: 
their conteſtation 
Had theme from you, you were the aword of war. 
The diſpute derived its ſubject 05 you. It may be corrected by 
mere tranſpoſition :_ 
their conteſtation 
| You were theme for, you were the word— Jonnson. 
Was theam for you, I believe means only, auas propoſed as an 
example for you to follow on a yet more extenſive plan; as themes are 
given for a writer to dilate upon. Shakſpeare, however, may 
prove mg beſt commentator on himſelf. Thus, in Coriolanus, 
act I. ſc. i: 


Cc 


throw forthe grea ter themes 

For inſurrection's arguing.” 
Sicinins calls Coriolanus, ** —the theme of our aſſembly. * 
SrEEVENS. 
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i 33 Was theam, Kc. ] I cannot help nn De: Warburton's con- 

Ws jecture right. Theam'd is ſuch a word as Shakſpeare would not 

10 ſcruple to uſe. In almoſt every one of his n we meet ſub- 
. 10 


ſtantives uſed as verbs. I read: 

Mas theam'd from you. 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is ER by a paſſage in 
Hamlet, in which we meet a ſimilar phraſeology: 
ti! | Fx. So like the king 
_ _ That was and is the queſtion of theſe wars. 
_ 1 —_ | MaLonE. 
ran 8 — Brother newer 
„ Did urge me in bis a@ : 
1 i. e. Never did make uſe of my name as a pretence for the war. 
„ N WARBURTON. , 
1 . — reports,] Reports for reforters. Mr. Tollet obſerves 
that Holinſhed, P+ 1 15175 uſes records for Vouchers. STEEVENS, 
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. Having alike your cauſe ? Of this, my letters - 
Before did ſatisfy you, If you'll patch a quarrel, 


3 As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
It muſt not be with this. 


Cz/. You praiſe yourſelf, 
By laying defects of judgment to me; but 
You patch'd up your excuſes, 

Ant. Not ſo, not fo: | 
I know you. could not lack, I am certain on't, 
Very neceſſity of this thought, that I, | 
' Your partner in the cauſe gainſt which he fought, 

Could not with graceful eyes * attend thoſe wars 


Which * fronted mine own Peace. As for my wife, 


1 would 


i mene alike your 290 ?—] The meaning lee to 10 7 = 


ing the ſame cauſe. as you to: be offenned with me. But why, becauſe 


he was offended with Antony, ſhould he make war upon Sehr 7 


May it not be read thus: 
Did he not rather _ 
 Diſeredit my authority with yours, 
And make the wars alike againſt my flomach, 
Hating a/ike our cauſe? Jounson. 
The old reading is immediately explained by Antony' $ being 


the partner with Octavius in the cauſe againſt which his brother 


fought.  STEEVENS, - | 


3 As matter whole you have not to make it with,] The original 
copy reads: 


| At matter vbole you have to 1 it cuitb. 
Without doubt erroneoully ; I therefore only obſerve i it, that the 

reader may more readily admit the liberties which the editors of 
this author's works have neceſſarily taken. Joxnson. 


The old reading may be right. It ſeems to allude to Antony's 


acknowledged neglect in aiding Cæſar; but yet Antony does not 
allow himſelf to be faulty. apon the preſent caule alledged againſt 

him. STEEVENS, | 

itil graceful — Thus the old copy reads, and 

I believe, rightly. We {till ſay, I ceuld not cok handſomely on 


uch or ſuch a ene The modern editors read grateful. 


; STEEVENS. 
* —fronted—] i. e. Oppoſed. | Jonnson. 


— A, fer my wife, 
1. "it you had her * in ſuch another: * 


In 
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I would you had her ſpirit in ſuch another: rag LT + 
The third o' the world is yours; which with a ſnafle 
You may pace caſy, but not ſuch a wife, _ 

Eno. Would, we had all ſuch wives, that the men 
might go to wars with the women! 

Ant. So much uncurbable, her garboils, cægr, 
Made out of her impatience, (Which not wanted 
Shrewdneſs of policy too) I grieving grant, 

Did you tov much diſquiet: for that, you muſt 
But ſay, I could not help it. | 
Cæſ. I wrote to you, 
When. rioting in Alexandria; you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. 
Ant. Sir, he fell on me, ere admitted; then 
Three kings I had newly feaſted, and did want 
Of what I was 1 the morning: but, next day, 
7 I told him of myſelf; which was as much 
As to have aſk'd him pardon : Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our ile; if we contend, 
Out of our r queſtion wipe him. 
Cæſ. You have broken 
The article of your oath; which you ſhall never 
Have tongue to charge me with, 
Lo. Sölt, Celar, 1 
Ant. No, Lepidus, let him 8. 
The honour 1s facred that he talks on now, 


Sup- 


In ſuch another ! In what other ? Surely there can be no doubt 
that we ought to read: 
I wiſh you had her ſplit ben ſuch ariother, 

In has again been printed by miſtake in this play, and has 
been rightly corrected: No more, but 2; a woman.“ So alſo, 
in Alls Well that- Ends Well, edit. 16233 ©* What have you 
here ?——1z (for &en) that you have there.” Maron. 

7 1 told him f myſelf ;—] i. e. Told him the condition I Was 
in, when he had his laſt audience. WAR BURTON. 
3 honour i 25 ſacred—] Sacree, for . unviolated. 
5 | "WARBURTON. 


Dr * 
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Suf ppoling that I lack'd i it But on, Cele © * 
The article of my oath, 
Cæſ. To end me arms, and aid, when Lrequir d Il 
The which you 1 deny'd. = 
Ant. Neglected, 9 4 ; [1 
And then, when poiſon d hours had bound me up | bl 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
III play the penitent to you: but mine honeſty | 
Shall not make poor my greatneſs, nor my power 
Work without it: Truth is, that Fulvia, 4 
To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; I 
For which myſelt, the 1gnorant motive, do 
o far aſk pardon, as befits mine honour | 
To ſtoop 1 in ſuch a caſe. „ 1 | 
Lep. Tis nobly ſpoken. _ | 
Mec. If it might pleaſe you, to enforce no further | 
The griefs between you : to forget them quite, 1 
Were to remember that the preſent need i 
Speaks to atone you. — 
Lep. Worthily ſpoken, Mecænas. | | 
Eno. Or, if you borrow one another's love for the 
1 you ys when you hear no more words of 


Dr. Warburton ſeems to deg; this paſſage thus; The ho- 
our which he talks of me as lacking, is unviolated, 7 never lacked 
it. This may perhaps be the true meaning, but before I read 
the note, I underſtood it thus: Lepidus interrupts Cæſar, on the 
ſuppoſition that what he is about to ſay will be too harſh to be 
endured by Antony; to which Antony replies, No, Lepidus, let 
vim ſpeak ; the ſecurity of honour on which he now ſpeaks, en 
which this conference is held now, is ſacred, even ſuppoſing that 
| lacked honour before. JonxsOox. 

I do not entirely agree with either of the learned commentators 
on this paſlage. Antony, in my opinion, means to lay ;—* The 
theme of honour which he now ſpeaks of, namely the religion of 
an oath, for which he ſuppoſes me not to have a due regard, 1s 
facred ; it is a tender point, and touches my character nearly. 

Let him therefore urge his char ge, that I may vindicate myſelf.” 
| MaLoxE. 


vol. VIII. N 5 Fompey, 
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Pompey, return it again: you ſhall have time to 
wrangle in, when you have nothing elſe t6 do. 

Ant. Thou art a ſoldier only ; ſpeak no more. 

Eno, That truth ſhould be ſilent, I had almoſt 

| forgot. i 
Ant. You wrong this preſence, therefore ſpeak no 
more. 
Eno. Go to then; ? your conſiderate ſtone, 


your conſiderate flone.] This line is paſſed by all the edi. 
tors, as if they underſtood it, and believed it univerſally intel. 
ligible. I cannot find in it any very obvious, and hardly any 
poſſible meaning. I would therefore read: 5 
| 60 to then, you conſiderate ones. | | 
| You who diſlike my frankneſs and temerity of ſpeech, and are 
ſo con/iderate and diſcreet, go to, do your own buſineſs, 
15 Jenn. 
I believe, Gs to then, your conſiderate tone, means only this: If 
I muſt, be chidden, henceforward I will be mute as a marble ftatue, 
«Lh:ch ſeems to think, though it can ſay nothing. As filent as a ſtont, 
however, might have been once a common phraſe. So, in the 
Interlude of Jacob and Eſau, 1598: VV 
« Bring thou in thine, Mido, and ſee thou be a fone. 
«© Mide.] 4 ſtone, how ſhould that be, &c. 
© Rebecca.) I meant thou ſhould" ſt nothing ſay.” = 
Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr Guy of Warwick, bl. ]. 
no date : | | | 1 5 
„ Guy let it paſſe as fill as lone, 
And to the ſteward word ſpake none.“ 
Again, in Gewer, De Conf2fone Amantis, b. i. fol. 17: 
„ HBut he lay ill as any lone.” ; 
Again, in Titus Andronicus, act III. ſc. i: 
A Pone is filent and offendeth not.” 
Again, Chaucer: _ | 
«© To riden by the way, dombe as the flone.” | 
Mr. Tollet explains the paſſage in queſtion, thus: “ I will 
henceforth ſeem ſenſeleſs as a ſtone, however I may obſerve and 
conſider your words and actions.“ STEEVENS. Ns 
The metre of this line is deficient. It will be perfect, and 
the ſenſe rather clearer, if we read (without altering a letter): 
| „ your conſiderateſt one.“ 1 
doubt indeed whether this adjective is ever uſed in the ſuper- 
lative degree; but in the mouth of Enobarbus it might be par- 
doned. BLACKSTONE. 58 8 
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Cal. : do not much diſlike the matter, but 
The manner of his ſpeech : for it cannot be, 
We ſhall remain in friendſhip, our conditions 
$9 differing in their acts. Yet, if I knew ; 

What hoop ſhould hold us ſtaunch, from edge to _ 
O' the world I would purſue it. 

Agr. Give me leave, Cæſar.— 

Cz/. Speak, Agrippa. 

Agr. Thou haſt a ſiſter by the mother's ide, 
Admir'd Octavia: great Mark Antony 
Is now a widower. 

Cz/. Say not ſo, Agrippa: 

If Cleopatra heard you, your reproof 
Were well deferv'd of raſhneſs. 

Ant. I am not married, Cæſar: let me hear 

Agrippa further ſ peak. 


Ager. To hold you in perpetual amity, 

To make you brothers, and to knit your hearts 
With an unſlipping knot, take Antony 

Octavia to his wife : whoſe beauty claims 

No worſe a huſband than the beſt of men; 
Whoſe virtue, and whoſe general graces, ſpeak 
That which none elſe can utter. By this marriage, 
All little jealouſies, which now ſeem great, 


1 T de not much di ale the matter, but 
The manner of his ſpeech : | 
I do not, ſays Cæſar, think the man wrong, but too free of his 
interpoſition ; r' canzet be, aue Hall remain in friendſpip. yet 
Fit were poſſible, I would endeavour it, JOKNSON. 
Say not ſo, Agrippa;] The old copy has——Say not ay. 
Mr. Rowe made this neceſſary correction, Maro. 
1 your reproof 
were 1 defer d 
In the old edition: 
your 5 
Were awell deſer od. | 
Which Mr. Theobald, with his uſual triumph, changes to ab- 
proof, which he explains, allowance, Dr. Warburton inſerted 


reproof very properly i into Hanmer 8 edition „ but forgot 1 it in his 
own, Jon NSON, 


N 2 | And 
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And all great fears, which now import their dere 
Would then be nothing: truths would be tales, 
Where now half tales be truths: her love to both 
Would, each to other, and all loves to both, 
Draw after her. Pardon what I have ſpoke; _ 


For 'tis a ſtudied, not a preſent thought, 
By duty ruminated. 
Ant. Will Cæſar ſpeak ? | 
Ce/. Not till he hears how Antony is touch d 
Wich what is ſpoke already. 
Ant. What power is in Agrippa, 
If I would ſay, * be it fo, 
To make this good ? 
Cæſ. The power of Cæſar, and 
His power unto Octavia. | 
Ant. May I never 5 
To this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhews, 
Dream of impediment Let me 1 85 thy hand: 
Further this act of grace; and, from this hour, 
The heart of brothers govern in our loves, 
And ſway our great deſigns! 
Cæſ. There is my hand. 
A ſiſter I bequeath you, whom no brother 
Did ever love fo dearly : Let her live 
To join our kingdoms, and our hearts; ; and never 
Fly off our loves again! 
Lep. Happily, amen ! 
Ant, 1 did not think to draw my ſword "vain 
"5. Ivey ; 
For he hath laid ſtrange 3 and great, 
Of late upon me: 1 muſt thank him only, 
+ Leſt my remembrance ſuffer ill report; 
At heel of that, defy him. 
Lep. Time calls upon us: 


+ Lf my remembrance 2 2 ger ill report;] Left I be hoon too 


willing to forget benefits, I muſt barely return Nin thanks, and 
then I will defy him. Jokxsox. 


1 „ Of 
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Of us muſt Pompey preſently be ſought, 
Or elſe he ſeeks out us. 


Ant. Where lies he ? 

Ce/. About the mount Miſenum. 

Ant; What 1s his ſtrength by land ? 

Ceſ. Great, and increaking : but 7 ſea 
He is an abſolute maſter, 

Ant. So is the fame. 


Would, we had ſpoke f Haſte we for it: 


Vet, ere we put ourſelves in arms, Aupaten we 
The buſineſs we have talk'd of. 


Cæſ. With moſt gladneſs; 5 
And do invite you to my ſiſter's view, 
Whither ſtraight I will lead you. 
Ant. Let us, Lepidus, 
Not lack your company. 
Lep. Noble Antony, 
Not ſickneſs ſnould detain me. 


[ Flouriſh. Exeunt Ceſar, Antony, and as 
Mec. Welcome from Egypt, fir. 


Eno. Half the heart of Cæſar, worthy Mecznas l- — 
my honourable friend, Agrippa "Ep 
_ Aer, Good Enobarbus! 


Mec. We have cauſe to be glad, that matters. are 


ſo well digeſted. You ſtay'd well by i it in Egypt. 


Eno, Ay, fir; we did fleep day out of unte 


nance, and made the night light with drinking. 


Mec. Eight wild boars roaſted whole at a break- 


faſt, and but twelve perſons there; Is this true? 


Eno, This was bur as a fly by an eagle : we had 


much more monſtrous matter of feaſt, which wor- 
thily deſery'd noting. 


Mec. She's a mot triumphant lady, if report be 
{quare to her. 

Eno. When ſhe firſt met Mark Antony, ſne 2555 d 
up his heart, upon the river of Cydnus. 


* —be ſquare 70 ber.] i. e. if report quadrates with her, or 
ſuits with her merits. een. | 


195 3 Astr. 
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Aer. There ſhe appear'd, indeed ; or my reportey 
Devise d well for her. 
Eno. 1 will tell you: 
The barge ſhe fat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
Burat on the water: the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the ſails, and ſo perfumed, that 
The winds were love-ſick with them: : the oars were 
fiver; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept I and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 
As amorous of their ſtrokes. For her own 9 
It beggar'd all deſcription: ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion, (cloth of gold, of tiſſue) 
8 A er- picturing that Venus, where we ſee 
The fancy out Work nature: on each ſide her, 
Ecood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers-colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid, did. 
Apr. O, rare for Antony! 


Die, rex gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, * tended her i' the eyes, 
. And made their bends peice. o at the helm 


A ſeeming 


Ober pidturing that Venus, * fee ve. ] Meaning the 
Venus of Protogenes mentioned by Pliny, I. 35. c. 10. 
WARE BURTON. 
7 And what they undid, did.] It might be read leſs harſhly: 
And what they did, undid. JohN SN. 

The reading of che old copy is, I believe, right. The wind 
of the fans ſeemed to give a new colour to Cleopatra's cheeks, 
which they were employed to cool; and avhat they undid, i. e 
that warmth which they were intended to diminilh or allay, they 
did, i. e. they in fact produced. Malox g. 
| tcided her i ih eyes, ] Perhaps tended her by th gen 

eee her will by her eyes. Jon NSN. 

29 And made their bends adornings :!—] This is ſenſe indeed, 
and may be underſtood thus; her maids bowed with ſo good at 
air, that it added new graces to them. But this is not what 
Shakſpeare would ſay : Cleopatra, in this famous ſcene, perſo- 
nated Venus juſt rifing from the waves: at which time the My: 
thologiſts tell us, the Sea-deities ſurrounded the goddeſs to 


F aun, 


4 
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A ſeeming mermaid ſteers; the ſilken tackles 


Swell with the touches of thoſe flower-ſoft any” | 
| That 


| adore, and pay her homage. Agreeably to this fable, Cleopatra 
had 1 4 oet tells 9s; like Noreds.” T0. 


had drefſed her maids, the 
make the whole therefore conformable to t 
we may be aſſured, Shakſpeare wrote: 
And made their bends adorings, hl A ents 
They did her obſervance in the poſture of adoration, as if ſhe 
had been Venus. WarBURTON, 85 
That Cleopatra perſonated Venus, we know; but that Shak- 
ſpeare was acquainted with the circumſtance of homage being 
aid her by the Deities of the ſea, is by no means as certain. 


The old term will probably appear the more elegant of the two 


e ſtory repreſented, 


= to modern readers, who have heard ſo much about zhe line o 


beauty, The whole paſſage is taken from the following in fr 
Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch: She diſdained to ſet 
forward otherwiſe, but to take her barge in the river of Cydnus, 
the poope whereof was of golde, the ſailes of purple, and the 


owers of ſiluer, whiche kept ſtroke in rowing after the ſounde of 


the muſicke of flutes, howboyes, citherns, violls, and ſuch 


other inſtruments as they played ypon in the barge, And now 


for the perſon of her ſelfe : ſhe was layed vnder a pauillion of 
cloth of gold of tiſſue, apparelled and attired like the Goddeſſe 
Venus, commonly drawn in picture ; and hard by her, on ei- 


ther hand of her, pretie faire boyes apparelled as painters do ſet 


forth God Cupide, with little fannes in their hands, with the 
Which they fanned wind vpon her. Her ladies and gentlewo- 
men alſo, the faireſt of them were apparelled like the nymphes 
Nereides (which are the mermaides of the waters) and like the 
Graces, ſome ſtearing the helme, others tending the tackle and 
_ ropes of the barge, out of the which there came a wonderfall 
paſſing ſweete ſauor of perfumes, that perfumed the wharfe: 
_ fide, peſtered with innumerable multitudes of people. Some of 

them followed the barge all alongſt the riuer's fide : others alſo 


ranne out of the citie to ſee her coming in. So that in thend, 


there ranne ſuch multitudes of people one after another to ſee 
her, that Antoniys was left poſt alone in the market place, in 
his imperiall ſeate to geve audience :? &c. | 
Had Shakſpeare written adere inflead of adorn, it has been ob- 
ſerved that were once ſynonymouſly uſed. So, in Spenſer's 
Faery Queen, b. iy. c. 11: 3 „ 
«« Congealed little drops which do the morn adore.“ 

Again, in the Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: 


© Should turn to armlets for great queens to adore.” 
es STEEVENS. 


N4 "Ida 


« And thoſe true tears, falling on your pure chryſtals, 


— — - —_ — 
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That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A ſtrange inviſible perfume hits the ſenſe 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city caſt 


I think/ bends or bands 1s the ſame word, and means in this 
lace the ſeveral companies of Nereids, that waited on Cleopatra, 
t is ſaid in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calender for May: “ A freſh 

Bend of lovely nymphs did attend on lady Flora.” It ; 15 eaſy to 
conceive how theſe attendants being happily diſpoſed in groups, 


might add new graces to the appearance of their miſtreſs. So, 


in Titus Andronicus, act II. fc. iii: Whom have we here? 


Rome's royal emperels ? Unfurnith'd of her avell- beſeeming 
troop ?? ToLLET, 


Mr. Tollet may be right. So, in Tho. Drant's tranſlation 


of the third epiſtle of Horace, 1567 : 


% Quid ſtudioſa cohors operum {trait ? 205 
% What dothe our buſye bende of 1 5 po” 


b Again, in Halls Chronicle, K. Henry VIII. p. 75: © —ſhould 


be ſet in the breſte of the battaill or Bend of 58 Again, 
„ moſt goodly battaill or Send of footmen. STEEVERS. 
And made their bends adornings :-—] Their bends, I apprehend, 
refers to Cleopatra s eyes, and not to her gentlewomen. Her 
attendants in erder to learn their miſtreſi's will, auatched the no- 
740 F ber eyes, the bends or movements A which added new luſtre 


20 her beauty. 


In our author we frequently find the word bend applied to the 


eye. Thus, in the firſt act of this play: 


66 Thoſe his goodly eyes 
now bend, now tarn, Ve: 


Again: 8 
Eternity was in our lips and eyes, 
« Bliſs in our brows- Sent.“ 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
«© Although they wear their faces to the bent 
«© Of the king” „ 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 
| « All gaze and bent of amorous view.” 
And laſtly, in Julius, Cz/ar, which affords an i exagly 
appoſite: 
b 0 And that ſame eye W hoſe bend doth awe the world.” 
MaLoNnE. 
I cannot but prefer the S of Dr. Warburton, which 
ſubſtitutes adorings for adornings. Thus, in Timon : The 
lords riſe from table with much adoring of Timon.“ There is 


in Mr. Gray's Deſcent of Venus, a paſſage which illuſtrates both, 


Shakſpeare and the biſhop's emendation: 
Slow ſolemn ſtrains their queen's approach A 
Where” er the turns, the Braces an fo Pay. H ENLEY. 


Her 


OY 
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Her people out upon her: and Antony, 
Enthron'd i“ the market-place, did fit alone, 


Whiſtling to the air; which, but for yacancy, 


Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 
Agr. Rare FM gyptian ! 


Eno. Upon her landing, Antony ſent to her, 


Invited her to ſupper : ſhe reply'd, 
It ſhould be better, he became her gueſt ; 
Which ſhe intreated : Our courteous Antony, 


Whom ne'er the word of no woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt; 


And, for his ordinary, pays his heart, 
For what his eyes eat only. 

Ar. Nora vent“!!! $ 
She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to bed; 
He plough'd her, and ſhe cropt. | 7 

Eno. I ſaw her once i 


Hop forty paces through the publick ſtreet: 


And having loſt her breath, ſhe ſpoke, and panted, 


That ſhe did make defect, perfection, 

And, breathleſs, power breathe forth, | 
Mec. Now Antony mult leave her utterly. 
©" £20; Never de wil not; EE 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuſtom ſtale * 

Her infinite variety: Other women cloy ? 


The 


ich, but for vacancy, 
Had gone . 
Alluding to an axiom in the peripatetic philoſop 


that Nature abbors a vacuum. WARBURTON. 
2 


home.” SrREVENS. 
3 ' 


Other quomen cloy . 
The appetites they feed ; but ſhe makes hungry, 
Where moſt ſhe ſatisfies. - 5 


hy then in vogue, 


—zor cuſtom ſtale] This verb is uſed by Heywood in 
the Iron Age, 1632 : One that hath “d his courtly tricks at 


Almoſt the ſame thought, cloathed nearly in the ſame expreſſions, 
15 found in the old play of Pericles : Who ſtarves the ears ſhe 


feeds, and makes them hungry the more ſhe gives them ſpe 


* 
* 


ech.”” 
Again, 
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The appetites they feed; but ſhe makes hungry, 
Where molt ſhe ſatisfies. For vileſt things 
Become themſelves in her; that the N prieſts 


Bleſs her, when ſhe is riggiſh 5. 


Mec. If beauty, wiſdom, modeſty, can ſettle 
The heart of Antony, Octavia iss 
A bleſſed lottery to him. 
Aer, Let us go.— 
Good Enobarbus, make Ponefhlr my ; gueſt, 
Whilſt you abide here. 
Eno. Humbly, ſir, I thank you, [Exeunt, 


| 4 in our author: 


And yet not cloy thy 155 with loath'd ſatiety, 
Bat rather familh them amid their plenty.” 
| MALONE, 


* —— vileſt things 
Become FO TH in her ;] 
So, in our author's 150th ſonnet : 
52 08 Whence hait thou this becoming X things ill 2 
Marone. 
Ss —— ſhe i 7s riggiſh. ] Rigg is an ancient word meaning 


5 a ſtrumpet. So, in Whetſtone? 8 Caſtle of Delight, 1576: 


Then loath they will both luſt and wanton love, 
Ar elſe be ſure ſuch Hes: my care ſhall prove.“ 


Immo deſt rigg, L Ovid” J counſel uſde.” Scrxvxns, 
Octavia is 


A blefſed lottery to him.] 
Hr. Warburton ſiys, the poet wrote allottery : but there is no 


6 


reaſon for this aſſertion. The ghoſt of Andrea in the N 


Tragedy, ſays: | 
Minos in graven leaves of bouery 
©© Drew forth the manner of my life and death, We 
FARMER, 
So, in Stanyhurſt's cranſlarion of Virgil, 1582: 

«© By this hap eſcaping the filth of lortarye carnal.” 
Re in the Honeft Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and F letcher: a 
| funtiog under- 

CL Fortune' s falle lotiery, £4 ST EEVENS, 


SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


Enter Ceſar, Antony, Octavia zun them; At. 
: %, tendants, and 4 Soothyayer. 


Ant. The world, and my great office, will ſomes 
© times 
Divide me from your boſom. 
Octa. All which time 1 
Before the gods my knee ſhall bow in prayers? Z 
T o them for you. „ 
Ant. Good night, ſir. My Octavia, 
| Read not my blemiſhes in the world's report : 
I have not kept my ſquare ; but that to come 


Shall all be done by the rule. Good night, dear 
lady. 


O. Good night, fir. 


Cz/. Good night. [ Exeunt Ceſar, and OH. 

Ant. Now, firrah ! you do wiſh yourſelf in Egypt? 

Sooth, Would I had never come from thence, nor 
you 


Thither ! 5 


Ant. If you can, your reaſon; b 
Sooth. 9 I ſee 1 It in 


My 
| — bow in ir) The old copy reads: * 
ſhall bow my prayers 


which I believe to be the true reading. . The ſame conſtruction 
is in Coriolanus, act I. ſc. i | 


* Shouting their emulation. 1 

Again, i in K. Lear, act II. ſc. ii: 
5 ao Smile you my ſpeeches ?” STervs NS. 
night, dear lach. 5 

OR. Good ni ght, fir.] | 

Theſe laſt words, in The only authentic copy of this Fler, are 
given to Antony. I ſee no need of change. He addreſſes him- 
lelf to Cæſar, who mn replies, Good night. Mz ALONE. 
e 


0 motion. , have it not in my fongue — 


What 
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My motion, have it not in my tongue : : But yet 
Hie you again to Egypt. 
Ant. Say to me. | 
Whoſe fortunes ſhall riſe higher, Ceſar” 5, or mine: ; 
Sooth, Cæſar's. 
Therefore, O Antony, ſtay not by his fide : : 


Thy dæmon, that's thy ſpirit which keeps thee, is 


Noble, courageous, high, unmarchable, 


Where Czfar's is not; but near him, thy angel 
D Becomes a Fear, as being o erpower'd ; therefore 
Make 


What motion? I can trace no ſenſe i in this wor -d here, unleſs the 


author were alluding to that agirzazion of the divinity, which di- 


viners pretend to when the fit of foretelling is upon them; but 


then, I think verily, he would have wrote, emotion. I am per- 
ſuaded, Shakſpeare meant that the Soothſayer ſhould ſay, he 
| faw a reaſon in his thought or opinion, though he gave that 


thought or opinion no utterance. Notion is a word which our 
author frequently chuſes to expreſs the mental faculties. See 


K. Lear, Coriolanus, Macbeth, and O:hello. THEOBALD. 


J fee it in 


N motion —— 


1. e. the divinitory agitation. Wax nugrTox. : 
+. Becomes @ Fear, ——] i. e. a fearfal ching. The abſtract 


for the concrete. WARBURTON. 
Mr. Upton reads: 
Becomes afear'd, 


The common reading is more poetical. JIonHNS0x. 

A Fear was a perſonage i in ſome of the old moralities. Beaumont 

and Fletcher allude to it in the Maid's Tragedy, where Aſpaſia is 
inſtructing her ſervants how to deſcribe her ſituation in needle- 
Work: 


1 „ . a Fear : . 
Do that Fear bravely, wench,”——— | 
Spenſer had likewiſe perfonthed Fear, in the 12th canto of the 


third book of his Facry Qucen. In the ſacred writings Fear is 


alſo a perſon: I will put a fear in the land of Egypt.“ Exodus, 

The whole thought is borrowed from fir T. North's tranſlation 
of Plutarch: “ With Antonius there was a ſoothſayer or aftro- 
nomer of Egypt, that couide caſt a figure, and judge of men's 
natiuities, to tell them what ſhould happen to them. He, ei- 
ther to pleaſe, Cleopatra, or elſe for that he founde it ſo by his 
art, told Antonius plainly, that his fortune (which of it ſelfe 
was excellent good, and N great) v. was altogether Mead, 

| ; 7%: © ol 
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Make ſpace enough between you, 
Ant. Speak this no more. | 
Foot h. To none but thee ; no more, but. when t to 
thee. 
t thou doſt play with him at any game, 
Thou art ſure to loſe; and, of that natural luck, 
He beats thee gainſt the odds; thy luſtre thickens, 
When he ſhines by: I ſay again, thy ſpirit 
Is all afraid to govern thee near him; 
But, he away, tis noble. 
Ant. Get thee gone: 


Say to Ventidius, I would ſpeak with him :— 


[ Exit Soothſayer. 
He ſhall to Parthia.—Be 1 it art, or ha . 


P ; 
He hath fpoken true: The very dice obey him; 
And, in our ſports, my better cunning faints 
Under his chance: if we draw lots, he ſpeeds: 

His cocks do win the battle ſtill of mine, 

When it is all to nought; and * his quails ever 
Beat mine,“ inhoop'd, at odds. I will to Egypt: 


And 


ng 


and obſcured by Czſars fortune : -and therefore he counſelled him 
viterly to leaue his company, and to get him as farre from him 
as he could. For thy Demon ſaid he, (that is to ſay, the good 
angell and ſpirit that keepeth thee) is affraied of his: and being 
coragious and high when he is alone, becometh fearefull and ti- 
merous when he commeth neere vnto the other.” STEEVENS. 
But, he away, tis noble.] The old copy reads arway.. Mr. 
Popes L believe, corrected it. MaLONE. 


his quails——] The ancients uſed to match quail; as we 
match cocks. Jonns0N. - 


So, in the old tranſlation of n * For, it is ſaid, that 
2: often as they two drew cuts for paſtime, who thould haue any 
thing, or whether they piaied at dice, Antonius alway loſt. 
Oftentimes when they were diſpoſed to ſee cockefight, or quailes 
that were taught to fight one with an other : Caſars cockes or 
quailes did euer ouercome.,” STEEVENS. 


y inhoop*d at odds. ] Thus the old copy. Inboꝛpd 


13 incloſed, . that they may The modern editions 


read: 


Heat mine, in whoop'd-at od. 


JonxsoR. 
Shakſpeare 
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And though I make this marriage for my peace, 


1 Enter Ventidius. 

i' 

| P he eaſt my vlexſure lies, -O, come, Ventidius, 
ii Lou muſt to Parthia; your commiſſion” S ready : 

1 | Follow me, and receive it. _ Exeunt. 
| 8 E . 

| The Jame; a Street. 

i Enter Lepidus, Mecenas, and Agrippa: 

ll þ Trouble Feu e no farther: pray you, 
li . haſten 

[| Paoour generals after. 

"i Agr. Sir, Mark Antony | 

= Will e'en but kiſs Octavia, and we'll follow; 
\þ Lep. Till J ſhall fee you in your foldiers' dreſs; 

i Which will become you both, farewel. 

| Mec. We ſhall, : 

= As 1 conceive the journey, be at mount? 

| Before you, Lepidus. 

it Lep. Your ſtay 1s ſhorter; 

0 My purpoſes to draw me much about * 

i You'll win two days upon me, 

x Both. Sir, good ſucceſs | 8 

i Lep. F arewel. | [Exeunt, 


li - Shaklwnare gives us the practice of his own time: and there i 
| | fo occaſion for in whoep'd at, or any other alteration, John 
| Davies begins one of his epigrams upon proverbs : 

ö ee ſets cocke on the hoope,” in, you would fay; 

# For cocking in hoopes is now all the play.” Farm 

0 The attempt at emendation, however, deſerves ſome reſpet; 
| as in As you like it, Celia ſays? << ——and after that ouf of al 


| ; whooping.” STEEVENS. | 
/ — 47 mount} i. e. Mount M lin. OTEEVENS. 
| ro SCENE 
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8 C F . 
The Palace in Alexandria. 


Enter Cleopatra Charmian, Iras, and Alexas. 


Cleo. Give me ſome muſick; *mulick, moody food 
Of us that trade in love. 
Omnes. T he mulick, ho ! 


Tater Mardian. 


Cleo. Let it alone; let us to billiards : come; 
Charmian. 
Char. My arm is ſore, beſt play with Mardian. 
Cleo. As well a woman with an eunuch play'd, 

As with a woman :—Come, you'll play with me, fir ? 
Mar. As well as I can, madam. 
Cleo. And when good will is ſhew'd, though it 
come too ſhort, 
The actor may plead pardon, _ I'll none now :— 
Give me mine angle, - We'll to the river: there 
My muſick playing far off, I will betra 
_ 7 Tawny-finn'd fiſhes: my bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws ; and; as I draw them up, 
I'll think them ech one an Antony, 
And ſay, Ah, ha ! you're caught; 


Ent. c, teddy food] The mood is the mind, or mental 4215 5 
#:/ition. Van Haaren's panegyrick on the Engliſh begins, Groot- 
5 2 Valk, [ great- minded natien.] Perhaps here is a poor jeſt - 
intended between mood the mind and moods of muſick. Jounson. 
Meody, in this inſtance, means melancholy. Cotgrave explains 
moody, by the French words, morne and triſte. STEEVENS. 
1 Moody is applied as an epithet to melanchol Ys in the 9 of 
rrors ; | 
Sweet recreation barr'd what doth enſue 
_*© But moody and dull melancholy??? MALONE. 
7 Tawny ran hg fiſpes ==] The firſt copy reads: 
awny fine. bel, — | JonNsůo . 


Char. 


— - 
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Char. Twas merry, when 
You wager'd on your angling; when your diver 
Did hang a falt-fiſh on his hook *, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

Cleo. That time O times !- ; 
I laugh'd him out of patience; and that night 


I laugh'd him into patience: and next morn, 


Ere the ninth hour, J drank him to his bed; 


Then put my tires and mantles on him, 9 whilſt 


I wore his ſword LSPA O! from Italy ;— 
Enter a 2 Bange. 


Ram G00 thy fuiful as in mine ears, 
That long time have been baren. | | 


Meſ. Madam, madam,—— 
Clzo. Antony 8 dead ou 


* Did hang a ali FT &c.] This circumſtance is likewiſe 


taken from fir Tho. North's tranflagon of the life of Antony | in 


Plutarch., STEEVENS. 
9 nahi 
"Fe ewore his ford Philippan.— 
We are not to ſuppoſe, nor is there any warrant from hiftory, 
that Antony had any particular ſword fo called. The dignifying 
weapons, in this ſort, is a cuſtom of much more recent date, 
'This therefore ſeems a compliment a poſteriori. We find An- 


tony, afterwards, in thts Play, OY of his own Fe at 
Philippi. 


Ant. 725 my bord, yes ; s he at Philipp bept 

His Ford &en live a dancer; while T firuck 

The lean and wrinkled Caſſins ; Ec. 
That was the greateſt action of Antony's life ; and therefore this 
ſeems a fine piece of flattery, intimating, that this ſword ought 
to be denominated from that illuſtrious battle, in the ſame man- 
ner as modern heroes in romance are made to give their ſwords 
pompous names. THEOBALD. 

Ram thou thy fruitful tidings—] Shakſpeare probably wrote, 


(as fir T. Hanmer obſerves) Rain thou & c. Rain agrees better 


with the epithets ſruitful and barren. So, in Timon : 
Rain ſacrificial whiſp'rings in his ear.“ 


Heavens rain? grace!” STEVENS. 


It 
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If thou ſay ſo, villain, thou kill'ſt thy miſtreſs: 305 
But well and free, 

If ſo thou yield him, there is cold, and het 
My blueſt veins to kiſs; a hand; that Kings 
Have lipp'd, and trembled kiſſing. f 

Meſ. F irſt, madam, he is well. 


We uſe 

To ſay, the dead are well: bring! it to that, 

The gold I give thee, will I melt, and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. 

Mey. Good miadam, hear me. 

Cleo. Well, go to, | will; 
But there's no goodneſs in thy face: If Antony | 
Be free, and healthful, — ſo tart a favour. 

To trumpet ſuch good tidings? If not well, 
Thou ſhouldſt come like a fury crown'd with . 
Not like a formal man. 


by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Falſe One - 
«« Cleop. What of him? Speak: if ill, Apollodorus, 
«« Tt is my happineſs : and for thy news - 
© Receive a favour kings have kneel'd in vain for, 
« * And kiſs my hand.” SrREEvENS. 
3 . IV Antony | +? (531 en $0 29008 
Be free ac Bealthful,— % tart a favour nn BY . 
| To trumpet ſueh good tidings ?] 
There ſeems to have been a word omitted, We might read; * 
0 If Antony 5 
Be free and be ones rt oY tart a favour, Kc. a 
# Marenz. 


D 


A late editor ada,: 0 
—— 95 fo tart Savor; * Ke. olron⸗ 5 
4 Net like a formal man. 1 * ortuah for ordinarg. 
g IP MALEGL ION, 
Rather 0 ere Jon. NSN . a 
By a formal man, Shakſpeare means, à man in his ſenſet. 1 
| formal women, in Meaſure for eee Is. Are for women ar 
themſelves... STEEVENS. 


e L. * 8 You 


Cleo. Why, there's more gold. But, Grrah, mark * 


* But SS and prog 65 1 This pech! is ; bur coldly imirared 


Formal man, I believe, only means a man in fern, Le ſhape. | 
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Il. | | Meſ. Will't pleaſe you hear me ? 8 
Wo. _ __ Cleo. J have a mind to ſtrike thee, ere thou ſpeab'lt 
ll | Yet, if thou ſay, Antony lives, is well 5, 

|| Or friends with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 

[| I'll fet thee in a ſhower of 2 and hail 

| 1 Rich pearls upon the. 

1 Madam, he's well. 
3 Cleo. Well faid. 1 

8 Meſ. And friends with Cæſar. Hate, 
. ; Cleo. — art an honeſt man. ee 94 


[| You mould come in the un of a hy; and not in the PEE of a 
1 | man. So, in A mad World my Maſters, by Middleton, 1640; 
1 «« The very devil aſſum'd thee fernab . 
i. e. aſſumed thy form. MALONWE. 

I have a mind to ſtrike thee ere thou 57 3 


1 Net, if thou ſay, Antony tives, tis well, 

ll - Or friends -with Cæſar, or not captive to him, 
11 'I jet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hail 

| Kich pearls upon thee. 


We ſurely ſhould read is well, The meſſenger i 15 to have his re- 
q . ward, if he ſays, that Antony i 15 alive, in health, and either res 
Wit. | . with Cæſar, or not captive to him. "TYRWHITT, 
| I have adopted this reading, being thoroughly convinced of 
| . its probability and propriety. STEEVENS. + 
" | ell jet thee in a ſhower of gold, and hai! 
| Rich pearls upon thee. ] 8 
| That is, I will give thee a kingdom : it being the entern cere- 
" mon), at the Den of their kings to powder ne 5 guld- 
Mi duſt and xt pearl; ſo Milton : 
— gorgeous eaſt with liberal hand 9 V. 
„ Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.“, 
1 In the Life of Timur-bec or Tamerlane, written by a Perſian 
|} | 2 orary author, are the following words, as tranſlated by 
| Monſ. Fett de la Croix, in the account there given of his coro- 
nation, book ii. chap. i. ** Les princes du ſang royal. & les emirs 
repandirent & pleines mains ſur ſa tite quantite d'or & de pierrerie 
li _ felon la cofitume,” WarBuRTON , 
.—_— NT We learn from Trebellius Pollio, that Gailien WE) to ſtrew 
ith  gold-duft upon his hair; which was alſo a faſhion, as it ſeems, 
| | among the ladies of Edward the Fourth's court; and there is 
| | now exiſting, a lock of Jane Shore's hair powdered with gold- 
v duſt. See Grainger's Biegr. Vol. I. 2 e e b 
4 p. 756. Ed, vo. wei. 8. W. 
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Mef. Cæſar and he are greater friends than ever. 

Cleo. Make thee a fortune from me. 

Meſ. But yet, madam,— 

Cleo, I do not like but yet, it does allay 

The good precedence ; fye upon but yet : 

But yet is as a jailor to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefactor. Pr'ythee, id 
Pour out ? the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together: He's friends with Cæſar; 
In ſtate of health, thou ſay'ſt ; and, thou ſay'ſt; free. 


Meſ. Free, madam! no; I made no ſuch * I | 
He's bound unto Octavia. 4 


Cleo. For what good turn? f 
Meſ. For the belt turn i the bed. 

Cleo. 1 am pale, Charmian. 

Meſ. Madam, he's married to Octavia. 
Cleo. The moſt infectious peſtilence upon thee! 


[ $?rikes him down. 


— — —o—o—R—y— —— -m 


Meſ. Good madam, patience. _ 
Cleo. What ſay you? Hence; [Strikes bim again. 
Horrible villain | or I'll ſpurn thine eyes _ 
Like balls before me; I'll unhair thy head; 
[She bales him up and down, 


Thou ſhalt be whipt with wire, and ſtew' di in brine; 
Smarting in lingring pickle, ry, 


Meſf. Gracious madam, 
I, that do bring the news; made not the match, 

Cleo. Say, tis not ſo, a province I will give thee, 
And make thy fortunes proud: the blow, thou hadſt, 
Shall make thy peace, for moving me to rage; 


And I will boot thee with what gift beſide 
Thy modeſty can beg. 


Meſ. He's married, ei 
Cleo. Rogue, niche haſt liv'd too long. 


[Draws a dag; ger . 


„ebe 126 A late editor RIP ' thy pack. EDIrox. 
" Draws a dagger] The old copy Drau a knife, 


STEEVENS., 


of . 
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Mg. Nay, then I'll run :;— _ 

What mean you, madam : have mk. no Fault 
Exit, 

i Char. Good madam, keep yourſelf within. BY 
il The man is innocent. 
Wl || | Cleo. Some innocents ſcape not the chunderbolt.— 
= Melt Egypt into Nile?! and kindly creatures 
A Turn all to ſerpents !—Call the ſlave again; 
| i} Though I am mad, I will not bite hirn —Call. 
__ Char, He is afeard to come. 
Cleo. I will not hurt him — 
| * Theſe hands do lack nobility, that they firike. 
* A meaner than myſelf; ſince I myſelf 
3 Hane en myſelf the cauſe. Come hither, ſir. 


„„ Re-enter Me Hanger. 


Though 3 It be 88 it is never 600d 88 


| 
1 1 ) Mele 22 into Vile! — So, i in the firſt ſcene of this 
1 pla 1 
| N Let Rome i in > Tyber melt, &: an Free not 
| . : Th 'e/e hands do lack nobility I 2 they * „ 
| | A meaner than myſelf; = 
This thought ſeems to be borrowed from the laws of chivalry, 
wang forbad a knight to. engage wich his inferior. So, in 45 
| | _ CUMRNRAT « 
N «© Stay; underſtand'ſt FW watt as points of 1 
* Art born of gentle blood, and pure deſcent— 
„Was none of all thy lineage hang'd or cuckold ? 
_ «© Baſtard, or baſtinado'd ? 1s thy pedigree 
4 56.8 long and wide as mine ?—for otherwiſe _ 
- *©-'T hou wert moſt unworthy, and *twere loſs of honour 
In me to fight. „  STEEVEENS. 
1 perhaps here was intended an indirect cenſure of Queen Eh- 
Wt zabeth, for her unprincely and unfeminine treatment of the 
i 3 amiable Earl of Eſiex. The play was probably not produced 
16 ; till after her death, when a- ſtroke at her proud and paſſionate 
N demeanour to her courtiers and maids of honour (for her majeſty 
| uſed to chaſtiſe hen too) might be ſafely hazarded. In a ſub- 
—_ ſequent part of this ſcene there is (as Dr, Grey has obſerved) an 
evident alluſion to Elizabeth's inquiries concerning the perſon 
of her rival, Mary, Queen of Scots. Meroxz. 


AN TONY AND CLEO PAT RA. 


To bring bad news: Give to a gracious 8 
An hoſt of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt. 

Meß. T have done my duty. 

Cleo. Is he married? 
cannot hate thee worſer than I do, 


| If thou again ſay, Yes. 


Me/. He is married, madam. _ 
Cleo. The gods confound thee! doſt thou hold 
there ſtill? 
Meſ. Should 1 lye, madam? 
Cleo. O, I would thou didſt; 
Jo half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd 12 and made 
A ciſtern for ſcal'd ſnakes ! Go, get thee hence; 


Hadſt thou Narciſſus in thy face, to mne 


Thou wouldſt appear moſt ugly. He is married ? of 
Me. I crave your highneſs' pardon. eee 
Cleo. He is married? 8 
Ne. Take no offence, that I would not offend y you: 
To puniſh me for what you make me do, 
Seems muck unequal: He is married to Octavia. 


Cleo. 0. that his fault ſhould make a knaye of | 


355 Thoua art not what court fure of et thee hence: 
e The 8 


> — Fee, K is whelm' d under 
Water. 80, in the Martial Maid, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 


: '* —ſpojld, loſt, and Subnerg'd' in the inundation, 4 7 


STEEVENS. 


3 Thou art wot awhat thew'rt ſure 2 1—1 F or this, which is not 5 


eaſily underſtood, fir T. Hanmer has given: 
That ſay' | but phat thou rt fure of { 
I am not ſatisfied with the change, which, though i it affords ſenſe, 


exhibits little ſpirit. I fancy ts line conſiſts only of abrupt | 


ſtartzs | 
O that this fault ſoould make a knave of thee, 


Thou art—not what ?—Thou'rt ſure.on't. Get thee hence: 
That his fault ſpould make a knave of thee that art—but what hi 
[ Jo thou art not? Thou art then ſure of this et 


thee hence. | 
O 3 | Dr. 
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198- ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
The merchandife, which thou haſt brought "MY 


Rome, 
Are all too dear for me; Lye they upon thy hand, 
And be undone by em! [Exit Meſenger, 


Char. Good your highneſs, patience. 
Cleo. In praiſing Antony, I have diſprais'd Cæſar. 
Char. Many times, madam. 
Cleo. I am paid for it now. Lead me from henee, 
I faint; O Iras, Charmian,—'Tis no matter: — 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas ; bid him 
Report 1 the feature of Octavia“, her years, 


Dr. Warburton hit 1 fir 1 Hanmer 3 . 
\ Jounsox. 
In Meaſure for Meaſure, act II. ſc. ii. is a paſſage ſo much re- 
ſembling this, that I comer" help pointing it out for the uſe of 
Tome future commentator, t hough am unable to ph it with 
ſucceſs to the very difficult line before u: 
' 4. Dreſt in a little brief authorit 

« Moft ignorant of what he's why 1 afſur'd, 

« His glaſſy eſſence.” STEEVENS. 
Dou art not what thow'rt ſure of !——] i. e. Thou s art \ nab an 
honeſt man, of which thou art thyſelf aſſured, but thou art in 
my opinion a knave by thy maſter's fault alone. Tol LET. 

1 ſuſpect, the editors have endeavoured to correct this paſſage 
in the wrong place. Cleopatra begins now a little to recolle& 
herſelf, and to be aſhamed of having ſtruck the ſervant for the 
fault of his maſter. She then very naturally exclaims, 

O, that his fault ſhould make a knave of thee, 

LNG That art not what thou'rt /ore of!“ 
for ſo I would read, with the change of only one letter. bis; 

is it not ſtrange, that the fault of Antony ſhould make thee ap- 
| pear to me a knave, thee that art innocent, and art not the cauſe 
of that ill news, in conſequence « of which thou art yet fore with 
my blows! MaLovwe. | 

+ the feature of Octavia, ] By feature e to be 
meant the caſt and make of her "ng Feature, however, ancient- 

ly appears to have fignified beauty in general. So, in Greene's | 
Farewell to Folly, 1617: —rich thou art, featur d thou art, 
feared thou art.” Spenſer uſes feature for the whole turn of the 
body. Faery Queen, B.. E : 

Thus when they had the witch difrobed quite, 
« And all her oF feature open ſhown.” 7 


A gain, 


ans GtGo UU. cd ms 
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Her inclination, let him not leave out 
The colour of her hair: bring me word quickly.— 
[ Exit Alexas. 

5 Let him for ever go :—Let him not. Charmian; 

Though he be painted one way like a Gorgon, 

The other way he 1 is a? Mars —Bid you Alexas 
[To Mardian. 

Bring me word, bow tal ſhe is——Piry me, Char- 

mian, 
But do not ſpeak to me.—Lead me to my bp 
HR. 


Again, in b. Ut. c. 9: 
«« She alſo doft her heavy haberjeon 
% Which the fair Run 2 ber limbs did hide.” 
| STERVENS. 
1 him not leave. out. J. 
. The colour of ber hair — ] n 
This is one of Shakſpeare's maſterly touches. Cleopatra, Wer 
bidding Charmian to enquire of the meſſenger concerning the 
beauty, age, and temperament of Octavia, immediately adds, 
let him not leawe out the colour of her hair ; as from thence ſhe 
might be able to judge for herſelf, of her rival's propenſity to 
thoſe pleaſures, pou which her 1189 85 for ee was founded. 
HENIL EY. 
6 Let bi for ever go. cd She is now talking i in broken ſen- 
tences, not of the meſſenger, but Antony. Jotnson.. 7 
he other way's a Mars =] In this paſſage the ſenſe 1s clear, , 
but, I think, may be much improved by a very little alteration. 
F Cleopatra, i in her paſſion upon the news of Antony” 8 ne, 
ys: 5 
Let him for ever . him . 5 5 
Though he be painted one way like a , 
The other way hes a Mars.— 
This, I think, would be more ſpirited thus: 
Let him for ever go let gwen 8 ; 
75 eh be be e dc. TrAwAITr. 
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And we ſhall talk before we fight, 


That firſt we come to words; and therefore have vc 
Our written purpoſes before us ſent: 


If *rwill tie up thy diſcontented ſword ; 
That elſe muſt periſh here. 


What made, all- honour'd, honeſt, Roman Brutus, | 


To drench the Capitol; but that they would 2 


200: ANTON Y AND cLEOPAT RA. 


CC RTE YT 1 


Near Miles. $ 


Enter Pompey, and Menas, at one Fe with Sick and 
trumpet : at another, Cæjʒar, Lepidus, Antony, Eno. 
IG; Mecænas, with ſoldiers marching, 


Pamp. Your babmes I have, ſo have you r mine ; | 


Cz/. Moſt meet, 


Which, if thou haſt conſider'd, let us know - 
And carry back to Sicily much tall youth, 


Pomp. To you all three, 
The ſenators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the gods, I do not Know, 
Wherefore my father ſhould revengers want, 
Having a ſon, and friends; ſince Julius Cæſar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſted, 
There ſaw you labouring for him, What was it, 
That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſpire? And 


With the arm'd reſt, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 


Have one man but a man? And that is it, 
Hath made me rig my navy; at whoſe burden 
The anger'd ogean foams ; with which I meant 
To ſcourge the ingratitude that deſpightful 88 
Caſt on my noble father. 

/. Take your time, | 


: Aut, 
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Ant. * 1 canſt not fear us, Pompey, WY thy | 
"NP 
We'll ſpeak with thee at "IP at tant, thou know ft 
How much we do o' er- count thee. | 3 
Pomp. At land, indeed, * | 
Thou doſt o'er-counit me of my father 8 al : 
| 9 But, ſince the cuckow builds: not for Marin 
Remain in't, as thou may'ſt. 
. Be pleas'd to tell uss, 
(For this | is Tn the preſent) hong you take 
The offers we have ſent you, * 
Cæſ. There's the point. f 
Ant. Which do not be intreated to, but weigh 
What it is worth embrac'd. 
Cæſ. And what may follow, | 
Jo try a larger fortune. 
Pomp. You have made me offer 
Of Sicily, Sardinia; and I muſt 
Rid all the ſea of pirates: then, to ſend 
Meaſures of wheat to Rome: This greed . 
To part with unhack'd. __ and bear ee 
| Our targes undinted. 
Onnes. That's our offer, F 
Pomp. Know chen 5 
I came before you here, a man prepar 4 
To take this offer: But Mark Antony 
Put me to ſome impatience: Though I loſe 
The praiſe of it by telling, You muſt know, 
When Cæſar and your brother were at blows, 


bon canſt not fear ve] Thou nag not et affight us with thy 
numerous navy. JOHNSON... 

I But fince the cuckow builds not for himſelf] Since, like the 
cuckow, that ſeizes the neſts of other birds, you have 1 Panel ge 
houſe which you could not-build, en it while you can. 

eg 

So, in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny, b. x. ch. 9: 
N Theſe (cuckows) lay alwaies in other birds' neſts.” 
STEEVENS. 


Your 


And I have heard, Apollodorus carried 8055 
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Vour mother came to Sicily, and t find 


Her welcome friendly. 

Ant. I have heard it, Pompey; Si {1's 
And am well ſtudied for a liberal chanks, Frcs wan 
Which I do owe you. | 8 

Pomp. Let me have your umi 
I did not think, fir, to have met you here. ai! 20. 

Ant. The beds i' the eaſt are ſoft; and thanks toyou 


That call'd me, timelier than my r e hither # 
For J have gain'd by it. 


Cz. Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There is a change upon you. 

Pomp. Well, I know not, 58 
What counts harſh fortune 00 upon my face 0 
But in my boſom ſhall. ſhe never come, 


8 To make my heart her vaſſal. 


Lep. Well met here. e . 
Pomp. I hope ſo, Lepidun— Thust we are agreed: 


I crave, our compoſition may be written, | 
And ſeal'd between us. 97 SGT: 


Cæſ. That's the next to 8. | 
Pomp. We'll feaſt each mt” fee part; and lerus 


Draw lots, who ſhall begin. 


Ant. That will I, Pompey. 
Pomp. No, Antony, take the lot: Sins ard, 
Or laſt, your fine Egyptian cookery  _ 


Shall have the fame. T have heard, chat t Julius Cara 


Grew fat with feaſting there. 
Ant. You have heard much. 
Pomp. I have fair meanings *, fr. 
Ant. And fair words to them. 
Pomp. Then ſo much have I heard ' 


| IWhat counts hard fortune caſts, Kc. Metaphor from making 
marks or lines in caſting accounts in arithmetick. War BURTeR. 
| en Former editions, meaning. See REMARKS. 
EDITOR. 


Eno. 
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Fro. No more of that: — He did ſo. 
Pomp. What, 1 pray you? 
Eno. A certain queen to Cæſarꝭ in a mattreſs. 
Pomp. I know thee now; How far ſt Fug, ſoldier? 
uo. Well. 
And well am like to ES ; for, I perceive, 
Four feaſts are toward. 
Pomp. Let me ſhake thy hand z 
[ never hated thee : I have ſeen thee fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour, 
Eno. Sir, 
never lov'd you much; but I have prais'd you, 
When you have well defery'd ten times as much 
As I have ſaid you did. 
Pomp. Enjoy thy plainneſs, 
It nothing ill becomes thee.— 
Aboard my galley I invite you all: 
Will you lead, lords? 
All. Shew us the way, ſir. 
Pomp. Come. | Exeunt. Manent Eaob. and Menas. 
Men. [ Aſide.] Thy father, Pompey, would ne'er 
have made this treaty.— 
You and I have known, fir. 
Eno. At ſea, I think. 
Men. We have, fir. 
Eno. You have done well by water. | 
Men. And you by land. 
Eno. * I will praiſe any man that will praiſe me : 
W it cannot be denied what I have done by land. 1 


— 70 1 i. e. To Tales Guder, STEEVENS. | 
* I wwill praiſe any man that will praiſe me,] The poet's art in 
delivering this hamourous ſentiment (which gives us ſo very true 
and natural a picture of the commerce of the world) can never be 
Bf den admired. The confeſſion could come from none but a 
frank and rough character like the ſpeaker's: and the moral leſ- 
ſon inſinuated ad it, that flattery can make its way through the 
moſt ſtubborn manners, def rves our ſerious reflexion. 
£296 nenen. 


Me, en 
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Men. Nor what 1 have done by water. 
Eno. Yes, ſomething you can deny for your own 
ſafety : you have been a great thief by ſea, _ 

Men. And you by land. a 

Eno. There I deny my land ſervice. Bote give me 
your hand, Menas: If our eyes had authority, here 
they might take two thieves kiſſing. 4 

Men. All men's faces © are true, whatſoe er their 
hands are. 

Eno. But there is never a fair woman bas a true 
fe, 

Men. No Ränder they ſteal hearts. 

Eno. We came hither to fight with you. 

Men. For my part, I am ſorry it is turn'd to a 
drinking. _ Pompey doth this day laugh away his for- 

tun, 
Eno. If he do, ſure, he cannot weep it back again. 

Men. You have ſaid, fir. We look'd not for Mark 
Antony here; Pray you, is he married to Cleopatra? 

Eno. Cæſar's filter is call'd Octavia. 

Men. True, ſir; ſhe was the wife of Caius Mar- 

cellus. | 

Eno. But now ſhe 1s the vile of Marcus Antonius, | 

Men, Pray you, fir? 

Do., Iii de, 85 

Men. Then is Cæſar, and he, for ever knit toge- 
ther. 
Eno. If I were bound to divine of this unity, ! 
would not prophely ſo. | 
Men.] think, the policy of that purpoſe made more 
in the marriage, than the love of the parties. 

Eno. I think ſo too, But you ſhall find, the band, 
that ſeems to tie their Eriendthip together, will be the 
very ſtrangler of their amity: Octavia is of a holy, 
cold, and {till converſation. 

Men. Who would not have his wiſe 101 . 

Eno. Not he, that himſelf is not ſo; which is Mark 
Antony. He will to his e diſh again: tal 

all 


Hm — 28 
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ſhall the ſighs of Octavia blow the fire up in Cæſar; 


and, as 1 Taid before, that which is the ſtrength of 
their amity, ſhall. prove the immediate author of 
their variance. Antony will uſe his affection Where 
it is; he marry'd but his occaſion here. 

Men. And thus it may be. ne! 1 will Lyou 

aboard? _ . 

I have a health for you. if 

Eno. I ſhall take! it fir : : we have us 'd our throats 
in Egypt. . 

Men. Come; let' 8 away. TE [Exennt. 


8 CE N By: vn. 


Mar mount Mi fiſenum. 


On, hoard. Fa s Galley. 


Mafeck plays. 4 Enter 2 or three Servants With a 


banquet. 125 


1 Serv. Hibs they'll be, man: Sone o' their 


*. are ill-rooted already, the leaft wind 1 10 the 


world will blow them down. 
2 Serv. Lepidus is bigh- colour; d. 


i Serv. * They have made him drink alms-drink. 


2 Serv. As they pinch one another by the diſpo- 
ſition, he cries out, no more; reconciles them to his 


entreaty, and himſelf to the drink. 


„Sone of rei- plants—] Plants, beſides its common meaning, 

is here uſed for the bt, from the Latin: JonxSOx. 
6 They have made him drink alms-drink.] A phraſe, amongſt 
good fellows, to ſignify that liquor of another's fhare which his 
companion drinks to eaſe him. But it ſatirically alludes to Cæſar 


and Antony's admitting him into the triumvirate, in order to take 


off from themſelves the load of envy. WarBuRTON. 
7 4s they pinch one another by the diſpoſition, 
equivalent to that now in 24 of Nen one in a fore place. 
7 | WarBuRTON. 


Ep + » 


] A phraſe | 


I Serv. 


| 
| 


if 


of 
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I Serv. But it raiſes the greater war between him 
ant WF .. ETD DIE ER 41 

2 Serv. Why, this it is to have a name in great 

men's fellowſhip : 1 had as lief have a reed that will 
do me no ſervice, as * a partizan I could not heave, 
1 Serv. To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and not 
to be ſeen to move in't, are the holes where eyes 
ſhould be, which pitifully diſaſter the cheeks. 


7 


| A fennet founded. Enter Ceſar, Antony, Pompey, Le. 
pidus, Agrippa, Mecanas, Enobarbus, Menas, with 
other Captains. 


| Ant, hut they, l: ier rite the low 


the Nile DS Y 


Ya partixan 1] A pike. Jornson. 

9 To be call'd into a huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move in', 
are the holes where eyes ſhould be, which pitifully diſaſter the cheeks. 
This ſpeech ſeems to be mutilated ; to ſupply the deficiencies k 
impoſſible, but perhaps the ſenſe was originally approaching to 
this: 1 — | WVC 
To be called into a huge ſphere, and not to be ſeen to move in it, is 
a very ignominious ſtate; great offices are the holes aubert ei 
ſhould be, which, if eyes be wanting, pitifully diſaſter the (chetks, 

| „ 9 TT 4 OHNSON.. 

In the eighth book of the Civil Wars, by Daniel 5 |. 103, is 2 
paſſage which reſembles this, though it will hardly ſerve to ex- 
plain it. The earl of Warwick ſays to his confeflor i 
I know that IL am;fix'd unto a pere 

* That is ordain'd to move. . It is the place | 
„ My fate appoints me; and the region where 

«« I muſt, whatever happens there embrace. ___ 

«« Diſturbance, travail, labour, hope and fear, 

Are of that chme, ingender'd in that place: | 
And action beſt, I ſee, becomes the beſt:: 
The ſtars that have moſt glory, have no reſt. _ 

UN IE Soi ER TE Won arr oO OO 

1 They take the flow of the Nile—] Pliny,, ſpeaking of the Nile, 

ſays, © How high it riſeth, is knowne by markes and meafure! 


„e taken of certain pits, The ordinary height of it is fixteen 


e cubites. Under that gage, the waters overflow not all. Above 


«© that ſtint, there are a let and hindrance, by reafon that the 


3. c e 


* 
h e & a. ee 0 


— — 2 
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By certain ſcales i' the pyramid; they know, WA 
By the height, the lowneſs, or the mean“, if dearth, 
Or foizon, follow * : The higher Nilus ſwells, 
The more it promiſes : : as it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters. his grain, 

And ſhortly comes to harveſt. 

Lep. You have ſtrange ſerpents there. 

Ant. Ay, Lepidus. 

Lep. Your ſerpent of Egypt is brech now Xx your 
mud Wa the . of your tun: 10 0 Is Fours croco- 
ale.” [ [A 
Ant. They are he: | 

Pomp. Sit, —and ſome wine—A health t to  Lepi- 


dus: 
Lep. I am not fo well as I ſhould be. but ru ne er 


out. 
- Not 'till you have dert, 1 fear mes you'll be 
'till then, 


by N ay, actin 1 have heard, the 8 
Te: | Pyramuſes 


« later it is ere 8.5 . fallen an 1 . By theſe the 
« ſeed-time is much of it ſpent, for that the earth 1 is too wet. 
"0 By the other there is none at all, by reaſon that the ground 
is drie and thirſtie. The province taketh good keepe and 


it is no higher than 32 cubites, it fndeth extreame famine : 
yea, and at 13 it feeleth hunger {till ; 14 cubites comforts 
their hearts, 15 bids them take no care, but 16 affordeth 
© them plentie and delicious dainties. 80 ſoone as any part of 
« the land is freed from the water, ſtreight waies it is ſowed.” 
Philemon Holland's Tranſlation, don, B. v. c. 9. EDirox. 
2 —the nean] 1. e, the middle. STEEVvENS.. , _ 
Or foizon folloay :- ] Poizon is a French word foltfiog 
A abundance.” I au told that it is ſtill in common ule in 
the North. See Vol. I. p. 52. SrEEVENs. | 
* 1 have heard, the Ptalemies Pyramiſes are very goodly things ;1 
a for pyramid was in common uſe, in our author! s time, 
So, in Biſhop Corbet's Poems, S8: 2 6858 
Nor need the r boaſt, "whoſe ; Nita Ele 
% Above the hoſt and altar reared is,” | 


reckoning of both, the one as well as the other. For when | 


| From this Ford Shakſpeare formed the Engliſh plural, pyra- 


Wiſes, | 


2 
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Pyramiſes are very: goodly things 3 wuen contre. 
diction, I have heard that. ( 
Men, Pompey, a wor. uf id 
Pomp. Say in mine ear: What is Il 
Men. F elke thy ſeat, Ido nn h thee captain, 


Lt. 

And hear me ſpealea word. 
Pomp. Forbear me till anon,—This wine e for Le. 

7 pia: 3127 
Tep. What manner o thing i is your. crocodile? | 
Ant. It is ſhap'd, fir, like it c ſelf; and it is as broad 
as it hath breadth: it 1s juſt ſo high as it is, and 
moves with its own organs: it lives by that which 


nouriſheth it; and the Clements | once out of f 0 it 
tranſmigrates. o t ion MK 


— 


Lep. What colour i is it of? = 00 
Ast. Of its own colour to.. 
Lep. Tis a ſtrange — - 190331” on 
Ant. Tis ſo. And the tears of it are wet. 8 
Cæſ. Will this deſcription ſatisfy him? 
Ant. With the health that Faun gives un, elle 
he is a very epicure. 
Fun [To Menas of 4] Go, hang, far, hang! Tel 
mee of that? away! 
Do as U bid you. Where's the cup 1 call d for? 
Men. If for the ſake of merit thou wilt hear me, 


Riſe from thy ſtool. 


Temp. [ Riſes, and walkeof de] I think, thou rt mad, | 
The matter? ft n 23 asl a! 

Men. 1 have ever held my cap off to thy dme 

Fon [To Menas.] Thou haſt ery di me EW Much 
faith: What J elſe da 0 — 


miſes, which wikis be bn b as wh e to the pro- 
nunciation of a man nearly intoxicated, © In other places he 3 
introduced the Latin plural yramides, which v was as conſtantly uſed 
by our ancient writers. So, in this play: 
$4 * My Founrry's ; high pant. AR V. ſc. ii. 
Maroxz. 


Be 
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Be jolly, lords. 
nt. Theſe quick-ſands, Jinks 
Keep off them, for you ſink. 
Men. Wilt thou be lord of all the world ? 
Pomp. What ſay'ſt thou? 
Men. Wilt thou be lord of the whole world ? That's 
twice. 
Pomp. How ſhall that be I 
Men. But entertain it, 
And, though you think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world, 
Pomp. Halt thou drunk well? 
Mem, No, Pompey, I have kept me from the cup. 
Thou art, if thou dar'ſt be, the earthly 0 : 
Whate'er the ocean pales, or ſky eie 55 
Is thine, if thou wilt have it. 
Pomp. Shew me which way: 
Men. Theſe three world-ſharers, theſe competi- 
To, TW 
Are in thy veſſel: Let me cut the cable 
And, when we are put off, fall to their orte: 58 
All then is thine 7. | 
"Oo Ah, this thou mould a have done, 


— ſy 1 i. e, embraces. 1 5 
Let me cut the cable; ] So, in the old tranſlation of Plu 
tarch: ©© Now in the middeſt of the feaſt, when they fell to be 
merie with Antonius loue vnto Cleopatra: Menas the pirate came 
to Pompey, and whiſpering in his eare, ſaid unto him: ſhall I cut 
the gables of the ankers, and make thee Lord not only of Sicile 
and Sardinia, but of the whole empire of Rome beſides ? Pompey 
hauing pawſed a while vpon it, at length aunſwered him: thou 
ſhouldeſt haue done it, and neuer haue told it me, but now we 
mult content vs with that we haue. As for my ſelfe, I was ne- 
ver taught to breake my. faith, nor r to be counted a traitor.?” 
STEEVENS. 
7 All then 7s thine.] The old copy reads: ll there is thine. 
if alteration be neceſſary; we might as well give: All theirs is 
thine, All there, hoyever, may mean all in the weſſel. 
| OT EEVENS. 


voi, 9. And 
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And not have ſpoke of it! In me, tis villainy; 


Mine honour, it. Repent, that e'er thy tongue 


1 ſhould have wund it afterwards well done; 


I'll never follow * thy pall a fertunes more.— 


n hat it might go on wheels! 


neſs, Jonnon. 


I399's 


empty e 


In thee, it had been good ſervice. Thou muſt knon, 
Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour; 


Hath ſo betray'd thine act: Being done unknown, 


But muſt condemn it now. Deſiſt, and drink, 
Men. For this, 


Who ſeeks, and will not take, when once tis offer, 
Shall never find it more. 
Pomp. This health to Lepidus. 
Aut. Bear him aſhore.—I“II pledges it for him, 
Pompey. | 
Eno. Here's to thee, Menas. | 
Men. Enobarbus, welcome. 
Pomp. Fill, till the cup be hid. 
Eno. There's a ſtrong fellow, Menas. 
Pointing to the attendant whe carries of Lepidu. 
Men. Why? 
Dio. VIE Dani's} {+} 146; 
The third part of the world, man ; See'lt not? 
Men. The third part then 18 drunk: *Would i 
were all, | 


Eno. Drink thou ; encreaſe the reels. 
Men. Come. 
Pomp. This is not yet an Alexandrian feaſt. 


Ani. It ri pens toward 1 ER Strike the veſſels, ho! 
Here 


* bs pall d fortunes] Palled, is vapid, paſt its time ef er- 
cellence; palled wine, is wine that has loſt its origin ſprightli- 


SO, in 1 Hiſt. of Clyomon Kuight of the Golden Shield, Ke. 


cc Can comfort more the careful corps and over. ali 
ſpright.” STEEVENS. 


the Wale. 85 whether the calks ſound ab 
I be- 


Here is to Cæſar. | 

Cz/. 1 could well forkiear | it, 

It's monſtrous labour, when I waſh My brain, 
And it grows fouler. e 790 

Ant. Be a child o the time. 

Cæſ. Poſſeſs it, 

] will make anſwer : but I had AY faſt 

From all, four days, than drink ſo much in one. 
Eno, Ha, my brave emperor ! [To Ant, 
Shall we dance now the Hgyptian Bacchanals, 
And celebrate our drink. 
Pomp. Let's ha't, good ſoldier. - 

Ant. Come, let's all take hands; 


In ſoft and delicate lethe.  _ 

Eno. All take hands.——— __ 

Make battery to our ears with the loud muſic : 
The while, I'll place you: Then the boy ſhall ſing 

' The holding every man ſhall bear, as loud | 

As his ſtrong ſides can volly. - 
[Muſick plays. Enobarvits phy them hand in hand. 


believe, frike < ti means no more > than chink the N 


now ſay, chink glaſſes. STEEVENS, - 
In old editions: 
The holding every man fall beats — 


the Holding. But how were they to beat this with their des? 
1 im perſuaded, the poet wrote: 
7 he holding every man ſhall bear, as loud 


The breaſt and fides are immediately cancerned i in Ag to 
ling as loud and forcibly as a man can. TRHREOBALD. 


pear at preſent. In Hen. VIII. we find a ſimilar expreſſion : 
FF let the muſic Aue it.” STEEVENS. 


pany the chorus by dramming on his fades, in token 90 cancur- 
ence and applauſe. Joun ron. a 


. 8 


Till that the conqu'riing wine hath nen our ſenſe 


| ene againſt the other, as a mark of our unanimity in drinking, as we 
The company were to join in the durden, which che poet ſtles, | 


As his ſrong ſides can wolly. * 4 Ro 


Mr. Theobald's emendation is very plauſible ; and yet 3 2 
believe to have been the poet's word, however harſh it may ap- 


The bolding every man ſhall beat, ] Every man ſhall accom 
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S S . 


4. | Come, thou monarth of the vine, 

. Plumpy Bacthus, with pink eyne* + 

1 ln thy wats our cares be drown'd 

| = With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd ; 
5 Cup us till the world go round; / 

Cup us, "till the world go round 


Cæſ. What would you more ?—Pompey, good 

55 night. Good brother, + 4 
Let me requeſt you off: our graver buſineſs 
Frowns at this levity.— Gentle lords, let's part; 

You ſee, we have burnt our cheeks: ſtrong Enobarhe 
Is weaker than the wine; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it ſpeaks : the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 
Antick'd us all. What needs more words ? Good 
; LD ee REECE 

Good Antony, your hand. 

Pomp. I'll try you on the ſhore. 
Ant. And ſhall, fir: give's your hand. 

Pomp. 3 O, Antony, you have my father's houſe, 


* —ith pink eyne =] Dr. Johnſon, in his Dictionary, ſays 
pink eye is a {mall eye, and quotes this paſſage for his authority, 
Pint eyne, however, may be red eyes eyes inflamed with drink- 
ing, are very well appropriated to Bacchus. So, in Julius Cafar: 
46. —ſuch ferret and ſuch hery eyes.” 
So, Greene, in his Defence of Coney-eatehing, 1592: —like 
pink-ey'd ferret.” Again, in a ſong ſung by a drunken Clou 
in Marius and Sylla, Id ͤ ² NG tak 
FThou makeſt ſome to ſtumble, and many mo to fumbly 
| « And me have pin4y eyne, moſt brave and jolly wine!” 
| VVV ST EEVENS, 
30, Antony, you have my father's houſe,] The hiſtorian Pate. 
culus ſays : Cum Pompeia quoque-circa Miſenum pax inita : N 
haud abſurd? cum in navi Ceſaremque et Antonium cana exciperth 
Aixit + In carinis ſuis ſe enam dare: referens hoc diftum ad li 
nomen in quo paterna domus ab Antonio paſſidebatur.“ Our auth 
though he loſt the joke, yet ſcems willing to commemorate dl 
fiory, WARBURTON. 18 5 7 


E 


* 
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But what? we are friends: Come, down into the boat. | 
Eno. Take heed you fall not,— - 
Menas I'll not on ſhore. 3 
Men. No, to my cabin. | 
Theſe drums !—theſe trumpets, flutes ! what !— 
Let Neptune hear we bid a loud farewel 
To theſe great fellows : Sound, and be hang'd, ſound 
QUE; ©-- [Sound a flouriſh, with drums, 
Eno. Ho, ſays 21— There's my cap. 
Men. Ho I- noble captain! Come! | Ede, 


A f i. 
A Plain in ria. 


Enter Ventidius, as after. conqueſt; 5 with Silius and 
other Romans, and the dead 99 of Pacorus borne 
before him, 1 


Fen. Now, darting Parthia, art chou 4 ſtruck; and 

now 

pleasd ſortune does of Marcus Crafſus' death 

Make me revenger.—Bear the king's ſon's body 

Before our army: — Thy Pacorus, Orodes * ! 

Pays this for Marcus Craſſus. | 
Sil. Noble Ventidius, "3 355 
Whilſt yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is warm, 

The fugitive Parthians follow; ſpur through Media, 


The joke of which the learned e ſcems to lament the WY 
15not Nr in the old tranſlation of Plutarch, and Shakſpeare 
looked no further. SrEEVENS. 

* Struck] alludes to darting. Thou whoſe darts have ſo often 
Kuck others, art ſtruck now thyſelf.  Jounson. 

* —Thy Pacorus, Orodes ] Pacorus was the ſon of Orodes, 
bing of Parthia, STEEVENS. 
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Meſopotamia, and the ſhelters whither 


. 


May make too great an act: For learn this, Silius; 


— — — neue 9 noe Sf; os ER 


One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 


Should 'my performance periſh. 


: The ne 'er-y et-beaten horſe * Parthia 


The routed fly: ſo thy grand captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and 

Put garlands on thy head, 

Pen. O Silius, Stlius, 

I have done enough: A lower place, note well, 


Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, when he we ſerve's away. 
Cæſar, and Antony, have ever won 2 
More in their officer, than perſon: Soſſius, 


For quick accumulation of renoẽwn, 

Which he atchiev'd by the minute, loſt his * 
Who does i' the wars more than his captain can, 
Becomes his captain's captain: and ambition, 
The ſoldier's virtue, rather makes choice of loſs, 
Than gain, which darkens him. 

1 could do more to do Antonius good, 

But 'twould offend him; and in his 8 


Sil. Thou haſt, Ventidius, ® that, 
Without the which; a ſoldier, and his ſword, 
Grants ſcarce diſtinction. Thou wilt Write to An- 
WT 1 
Pen. I'll humbly ſignify what in his name, 
That magical word of war, we have effected; 
How, with his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 


'O that, Cray the wobich 8 
— ** Arie: and Bie Ford, grants ſcarce diftinAion 23 
Grant, for afford. It is badly and obſcurely expreſſed: 
the ſenſe is this, Thou haſt that, Ventidius, which if tber For 
abant, there would be no diſtinction betaveen thee and thy for 
You would be. both equally cutting and ſenſeleſs. This was wiſdon 
or knowledge of the world. Ventidius had told him the reaſow 
why he did not purſue his advantages: and his friend, by tis 


9 9 them to * of 7 
WARBURTON, 


Ws 
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We have jaded out o' the field. 
$i], Where is he now? 
Jen. He purpoſeth to Athens: whither with what 
haſte * | 
The weight we muſt tdavey with us will permit, 
We ſhall appear betore him,—On, there; paſs 
* | | ffn. 


8 C E. N E u. 
Nome. 
| Cæſar's Houſe, 


Enter Agripps at one door, . at another, 


Agr. What, are the brothers parted } Fs | 
Eno. They have difpatch'd with Pompey, he ig, 
| 1 
The N are ſealing. Octavia weeps 
To part from Rome: Czar is fad ; and I epidus, 
Since Pompey's feaſt, as Menas ſays, i 18 troubled 
With the green ſickneſs. 
Apr. Tis a noble Lepidus. | 
Eno, A very fine one: O, how he loves Cæſar! 
Agr. Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony! 
Eno. Cæſar? Why, he's the Jupiter of men, 
Agr, What's 7 9 ky ? The god of Jupiter. 
Eno. Spake you of Cæſar? How? the nonpareil . 
Agr. O Antony! O thou? Arabian bird ! 
Eno. Would you praiſe Cæſar, lay,—Czlar -g 
no further. 
Agr. Indeed, he plied. them both with excellent 
praiſes, 


| Env, But he loves Clan belt et he loves 
Antony: N 


—drabia lird 7 The 1 Jouxzos. 
"TA + 


ig 


in this paſſage, which I know not how to mend. Jo nsox. 
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Ho! hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, * bards, poets, 
cannot 
T hink, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho, his love 
To Antony. But as for Czfar, kneel, 
Kneel down, kneel down, and wonder. 
Agr. Both he loves. 
Eno They are his ſhards, and he their beetleꝰ. So,—. 
This is to horſe. Adieu, noble Agrippa. | Trumpets, 
* Good fortune, r dender! and farewel. 


1 ee Not only the 1 of bards and poete, 
but the want of a correſpondent action for the poet, whoſe buſineſz 
in the next line is only to zumber, makes me ſuſpect ſome fault 


I ſuſpect no fault. The ancient bard ſung his compoſitions to 
the harp; the pcet only commits them to paper. Verſes are often 
called numbers, and to number, a verb (in this ſenſe) of . 
pore. s coining, is ta make werſes. 
ID puerile arrangement of words was much ſtudied i in the 
age of Shakſpeare, even by the firſt writers. 
So in An excellent Sonnet of a Nymph, I Sir P. Sidney; 
Printed i in England's Helicon, 16144 


« Vertue, beautie, and ſpeech, did frike; wound, charme, 
« My heart, eyes, eares, with wonder, love, delight : 5 

„ Firſt, ſecond, laſt, did binde, enforce, and arme, 
«« His works , ſhowes, ſutes, with wit, grace, and vowes-might; 


© Thus honour, liking, truſt, much, farre, and deepe, 
Held, pearſt, poſſelt, my judgment, ſence, and will; 

0 Till wrongs, contempt, deceite, did grow, ſteale, creepe, 

© Bands, favour, faith, to breake, defile, and kill. 


“Then griefe, unkindnes, proofe, tooke, kindled, taught, 
% Well grounded, noble, due, ſpite, rage, diſdaine: 1 
„„ But ah, alas (in vaine) my mind, fight, thought, 

4 Doth him” his face, his words, leave, ſhunne; refraine: 


«« For nothing, time, nor place, can looſe, quench, eaſe, 
ts Mine « own, dende, i knot, fire, diſeaſe.” 
|  STEEVENS. 


2 7 hey are bis "ITE 1 he their beetle.— —1 i. e. They are 
the w:ngs that raiſe this heavy lumpiſh inſect from the 985 
* Note c on Macbeth, act III. ſc. ti, STEEVENS, 


Enter 
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Enter Cæſar, Antony, Lepidus, and Oktavia. 
Ant. No further, Gr. 70 


C. You take from me a great part of myſelf 5 


Uſe me well in 1t,—Siſter, prove ſuch a wife 
As my 13 make thee, and * as my furtheſt 
ban ET TINTED 
Shall paſs on thy approof.—Moſt noble Antony, 
Let not the piece of virtue, which is ſer 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 
To keep it builded, be the ram, to-batter 
The fortreſs of it : for better might we 
Have lov'd without this mean, if on both parts 
Fee, 57 
Aut. Make me not offended 
In your diſtruſt. „ 
Cz/. J have ſaid. 1 
Ant. You ſhall not find, 8 
Though you be therein curious ?, the leaſt cauſe 
For what you ſeem to fear: So, the gods keep you, 
And make the hearts of Romans ſerve your ends! 
We wil MMC 8 
Cz/. Farewel, my deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 


Fg ; 


| She ee Thy 
us take from me @ great part of myſelf" 
So in the Tas! 2 6 : 5 of moſeif 51 „ 
| I have given you here a third of my own life.” _ 


| STEEVENS. 
Again, in Troilus and Crefſida : 1 | 
% have a kind of ſelf reſides in you.” MALONE. 


2 my furtheſt band] As 1 will venture the greateſt ; 


pledge of ſecurity, on the trial of thy conduct. Jon nsow. 


p. 528. 


he elements be kind, &c.] This is obſcure. It ſeems to mean, 


May the different elements of the body, or principles of lift, main- 
{ain ſuch proportion and harmony ac may keep you cheerful. 525 
| „ Ion xsor. 


The elements be kind, &c. 1 believe means only, May the four 


elements, 


—herein Curious,] i, e. ſcrupulous, See Vol. III. 
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poſed to indicate an ill- -temper, 1s of courls regarded as 2 9 
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Oda. My noble brother! 

Ant. The April's in her eyes; ; It is ; love s ſpring, 
And theſe the ſhowers to bring it on: — Be cheery]. 

Oda. Sir, look well to my huſband” s hauſe; and 

Cæſ. What, Octavia ! $ 

OZa. I'll tell you in your ear. 

Ant. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform! her tongue: the ſwan's down teather, 


That ſtands upon the {well at full ot Bey, 
And neither way inclines. 


Eno. Will Cæſar weep ? 
Agr. He has a cloud in his face. 
Eno. He were the worſe for that were he a horſe *; 


elements, of which this world is compoſed, wnite their Wen 10 


make thee cheerful. 
There 1s, however, a thought which ſeems to favour Dr. 
Johnſon's explanation in T he two noble Rn. by Fletcher 


| and Shakſpeare: 


46 


My precious mail, 
- «© Thoſe beſt affections that the heavens infols 
In their beſt temper'd pieces, * ee 
In your dear heart !” | 


Again, in Twelfth Night. 


© Does not our fe conſiſt of the four. elements 2—F aich fo 


they ay... 
And another, which may ſerve in | ſupport of mine, 


.. CC 


| — the elements, 
That know not what nor why, yet do effect 
«© Rare iſſues by their operance.” 

Theſe parting words of Cæſar to his ſiſter, may indeed mean 
no more than the common compliment which the occaſion of her 
VOYABE very naturally required. He wiſhes that ſerene weather 
and proſperous winds may keep her ſpirits free from every appreben- 


fron that might diſturb or alarm them. STEEVENS: 


«« The elements be kind to thee,” (i. e, the elements of air and 
water.) Surely this expreſſion means no more than, I aui you 
a good voyage ; Octavia was going to fail with Antony from 
Rome to Athens. T. H. W. 

5 —were he a horſe ;] A hore is ſaid to. have a cloud in his 
face, when he has a black or dark-coloured ſpot in his forehead 
between his eyes, This gives bim a ſour look, and being ſup- 


blemiſh, STEEVENSY, > 
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80 is he, being a man. 
Agr. Why, Enobarbus? _ 
When Antony found Julius Cæſar dead, 
He cried almoſt to roaring : and he wept, 
When at Philippi he found Brutus ſlain. 
Eno. That year, indeed, he was troubled with a 
rheum ; 
What willing he did confound, he wail'd : 
hgelieve it, 'till I weep too. 
J os 7 04 
You ſhall hear from me ſtill; the time ſhall not 
Out-go my thinking on you. 
Ant. Come, fir, come; 
e'll wreſtle with you in my ſtrength of love: 
Look, here I have you; thus I let Ju go, 
And give you to the 8 
Ce. Adieu; be happy! 
Lp. Let all the number of the ſtars give light 
To thy fair way! : 
Cz/. Farewel, farewel! [E. 105 Octavia. 
Ant. F arewel! ( 22 found, Exeunt. 


— it, *till I weep = I have ventured to 5 the 
tenſe of the verb here, againſt the authority of all the . | 
4 here was no ſenſe in it, 1 think, as it ſtood before. | 
|  THEeoBaLD. 
I am i was * ſenſe i in this paſſage as it ſtood be- 
2 than Mr. Theobald's alteration will afford us. Believe it, 
(ſays Enobarbus) that Antony did fo, i. e. that he wept over ſuch 


|. an event, till you ſee me weeping on the ſame occaſion, when { fall 


| be obliged to you for putting ſuch @ conſtruction on my tears, which, 
in reality, (like his) auill be tears 4 joy. I have replaced the old 
| reading, Theobald reads, ill ! 80 le.“ STEEVENS, 
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s C E N E It. 
7 be Palace in Alexandria, 


Enter Cleopatra, hüften, Iras, « and Alexas, 


Cleo. Where is the fellow! 1 
Alex. Half afeard to come. = 
Cleo. Go Wy 80 to ;—Come hither, fr, | 


Enter Me lee, 
Alex. Good majeſty, 


Herod of Jewry dare not look upon you, 


But when you are well pleas'd. 
Cleo. That Herod's head 


I'll have: But how? when Antony. is gone, 


Tae whom J might comman 
e 
Meſ. Moſt gracious majeſty,— 
Cleo. Didſt thou behold 


ir. — Come thoy 


| Octayia ? 


Mef. Ay, dread queen. 
Cleo. Where 
Me. Madam, in Rome 


I look'd her in the face; and ſaw her led 
Between her brother and Mark AADLONY «. 


Cleo. Is ſhe as tall as me?? 
Meſ. She is not, madam. 


Cle. Didſt hear her ſpeak ? 1s the eros. 'd, 


or low} . 


as A 1 as tall as me, &c. &c. be.] This ſcene (ay Dr. 


Grey) is a manifeſt alluſion to the queſtions put by queen Eliza- 
beth to fir James Melvil, concerning his miſtreſs the queen of 
Scots. Whoever will give himſelf the trouble to conſult his Me- 
moirs, will probably ſuppoſe the ee to de more chan 
accidontal, STEEVEN $, 
Meſs 
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Meſ. Madam, I heard her ſpeak ; ſhe is low-voic' d. 
Cleo. * Thar's not lo good : —he cannot like her 
long. . 
| Char. Like her? O Iſis! tis impoſſible. 
Cleo. J think fo, Charmian: Dull of tongue, and 
dwarfiſh ! x hl 155 
What majeſty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e' er thou look'dſt on majeſty. 
Meſ. She creeps; 
Her motion and her ſtation ? are as one: 
She ſhews a body rather than a life; 
A ſtatue, than a breather. _ 
Cleo. Is this certain? 
Me. Or have no obſervance, 
Char. Three in Aigypt_ N 
Cannot make better note. 
Cleo. He's very knowing, 
I do perceiye't :—There's nothing in her yet t— 
The fellow has good judgment. 7 
Char. Excellent. 
Cleo. Gueſs at her years, I pr 'ythee, 
Meſ. Madam, ſhe was a widow. 
Cleo. Widow?—Charmian, hark. 
Meſ. And I do think, ſhe's 9 1 
Cleo. Bear'ſt wand ker face i in mind! ** is it long, or 
round? 


3 That's not 7 ry bt cant | lik TL long. Il Cleaputa perhaps 
does not mean—** That is not ſo good a piece of intelligence as 
your laſt;“ but, “ That, i. e. a low 855 is not ſo good as a 
thrill tongue.” 

That ſhe did not herſelf eſteem a "5 voice (on which our au- 
thot never omits to introduce an elogium when he has an oppor- 
tunity,) as a merit in a lady, appears from what ſhe adds after- 
wards, —** Dull of tongue and dwarfiſh ! If the words be un- 
derſtood in the ſenſe firſt mentioned, the latter part of the line 
will be found inconſiſtent with the foregoing. MALONE. 

9 ber ſtation] Station, in this inſtance, means the att af 
franding.”” So, in Hamlet : 
i. A uin like the herald — 18 Srrzvzus. 5 
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* Me. Round even to faultineſs. . 
Cleo. For the moſt part too, 


They are fooliſh that are ſo.— Her hair, what colour? 


Ng. Brown, madam : And her forchead 


As low as ſhe would wiſh it. 


Cleo. There's gold for thee. 
Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill: — 


I will employ thee back again; I find thee 
Moſt fit for buſineſs : Go, make thee ready; 5 


Our letters are prepar'd. 


Char. A proper man. 
Cleo. Indeed, he is ſo: I repent me much, 
That 1 fo harry d him“. Why, ee by bm, 


This creature's no ſuch thing. 


Char. Nothing, madam. | 
Cleo. "00 man hath ſeen ſome majeſty, and ſhould 
ER YO 
Char. Hath he ſeen majeſty ? 1his elſe defend, 
And ſerving you ſo long! 
Cleo. 1 have one thing more to aſk him yet, good 
Charmian: 


But *tis no matter; thou ſhalt bring him to me 
Where I will write : All may be well enough. 


_ Char. 1 warrant you, madam. : I Ereun. 


3 harry d bim.—] To barry, i is 7 7 00 85 1 meet 
with the word in 7% Revenger's Tragedy, 1607: . 
„ He Harried her, and midſt a throng, &c.“ 
Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1601 : : 
ee Will harry me about inſtead of her.” 


| Holinſhed, p. 735, ſpeaking of the body of Rich. III.  fays, it 
Was baviet on horſeback, dead.” 


The ſame expreſſion had been uſed by Harding 3 in his Chro- 


5 wile, Again, Naſh in his Lenten Stuff, 1599. —as if he 
were barrping and i his enemies. STEEVENS, | 


SCENE 
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3 CE. N E lv. 
Antony s bouſe at Athens. 


; Enter Antony, and OBavia. 


Ant. Nay, nay, Octavia, not only that,— 

That were excuſable, that, and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import, —but he hath wag d 
New wars gainſt Pompey ; made his will, and read it 
To public ear: 

Spoke ſcantily of me: when perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and ſickly 
He vented them; moſt narrow meaſure lent me: 

2 When the beſt hint was given him, he not | L008 7 it, 
Or did it from his teeth. 
Ofa. O my good lord, 

Believe not all; or, if you muſt believe, 

Stomach not all. A more unhappy lady, 

If this diviſion chance, ne'er ſtood between 

_ Praying for both parts; The good gods will mock 
me preſently 

When J ſhall pray, G, ble efs my lord 4 buſband | * 
Undo that prayer, by crying out as loud, 150 
O, bleſs my brother] Huſband win, win brother, | 
Prays, and deftroys the prayer; no . 

Twixt theſe extremes at ali. 

Aut. Gentle Octavia, | 

Let your beſt love draw to that point, which ſeeks 
Beſt to preſerve it: If I loſe mine honour, 

loſe myſelf: better I were not yours, 55 
Than yours ſo branchleſs. But, as you requeſted, 


2 When the beſt . WAS given him, Be o erlock⸗ d, 
Or did ii from his teeth. 

The firſt folio reads, tf lool. Dr. Thirlby advis'd the emen- 

dation which I have inſerted 1 in the text. Tuzozarp. 


Tour- 
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_ Yourſelf ſhall go between us: The mean time, lady, 
I'll raiſe the preparation of a war 5 
Shall ſtain your brother: Make your ſooneſt haſte ; 
So your deſires are yours. 
Octa. Thanks to my lord. 
The Jove of power make me moſt weak, aol weak, 
Your reconciler! “ Wars 'twixt you twain would be 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that lain men 
Should folder up the —_—. 
Ant. When it appears to you where this begins, 
Turn your diſpleaſure that way; for our faults 
Can never be ſo equal, that your love 
Can equally move with them. Provide your going; 
Chooſe your own company, and command what coſt 
; Your heart has mind to. [Exennt, 


the mean Mae, lady, | 
PI raiſe the preparation if a a war 
| Shall ſtain your brother; — 
Thus the printed copies. But, fare, Anton : wha buſineſs 
here is to mollify Octavia, does it with a very ill grace: and'tis 
a very odd way of ſatisfying her, to tell her the war, he raiſes, 
ſhall Hain, i. e. caſt an odium upon her brother. I have no 
doubt, but we muſt read, with the addition only of a fingle 
letter. | | 
| Shall ſtrain your Brother 3 
1 e. ſhall lay him under conſtraints; ; ſhall oh him to ſack ſhifts, 
_ that he ſhall neither be able to make a progreſs againſt, or to pre- 
Judice me. Plutarch ſays, that Octavius, underſtanding the ſud- 
den and wonderful preparations of Antony, was aſtoniſh'd at it; 
for he himſelf was in many wants; and the people were ſorely 
oppreſſed with grievous exactions. THEoOBALD. 
I do not ſee but Hain may be allowed to remain unaltered, 
meaning no more than Shame or diſgrace. JOHns0N.- 
4 ars *twixt you twain would be, Ec. ] The ſenſe is, that 
war between Cæſar and Antony would engage the world between 
them, and that the ſlaughter would be Seat in fo extenſive a 
commotion. Jonnson. | 


SCENE 
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8 'C E N E v. 
"be fans. 


Enter Enobarbus, Ry Eros. 


Eno. How now, friend Eros? | . 
Eros. There's ſtrange news come, fir, 
Eno. What, man? 

Eros. Cæſar and Lepidus have made wars upon 
Pompey. 

Eno. This is old; What i is the ſucceſs ? ? . 
Eros. Cæſar, having made uſe of him in the wars 
gainſt Pompey, preſently denied him rivality ; - 

would not let him partake in the glory of the action: 
and not reſting here, accuſes him of letters he had 
formerly wrote to Pompey ; upon his own appeal, 
ſeizes him : So the poor third 1s up, till death en- 
large his confine. 
Emo. 7 Then would thou had'ſt a pair of chaps, no 
morès; 
And throw between them all the food thou haſt, 
They'll grind the other. Where 1s Antony ? 
Eros. He's walking in the garden—thus ; and 
- fſpurns 
The ruſh that lies before him: cries, Fool, Lepidus 


” a 4 


5 rivality,] Equal rank. Jonxsox. | 
© Upon his own appeal, ] To appeal, in Shakſpeare, i 15 to accuſe; | 
Cæſar ſeized Lepidus without any other proof than Cæſar's ac- 
cuiation, JoHnson. 
1 Then *wwould thou bad'f a pair of chaps, no more; and ond 
between them all the food thou haſt, they'll grind the other. W here's 
Antony ? This is obſcure, I read it thus, | 
Then, world, thou haſt a pair of chaps, no more, © 
And throw e them all the food thou haſt, 
They'll grind the one the other. Where's Antony? 
Czar and Antony will make war on each other, though they 
have the world to prey upon between them. Jonxsox. 
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That murder'd Pompey. 
My lord deſires you preſently ; my news 
1 might have told hereafter. 2 8 


But let it be. Bring me to Antony. 


I' the market-place ?, on a tribunal ſilver'd, 


And threats the throat of that his officer, 


Eno. Our great navy's rigg'd. 
Eros. For Italy, and Cæſar. More, Domitius; 


= 


Eno. Twill be naught: 


Eros. Come, fir.  [Exeunt, 


d KV 
Rome... Caſar's houſe. 

Enter Cefer, Agrippa, and Mecenas. | 
| Co. Contemning Rome, he has done all this: An 
In Kiehl iet! the malte ef it,— 5 
Cleopatra and himſelf in chairs of gld 


Were publickly enthron'd : at the fer, ſat 
Cæſarion, whom they call my father's ſon ; 


fore, Domitius;] 1 have ſomething more to tell you, 
which I might have told at firſt, and delayed my news. Antony 
requires your preſence. Jonnson.  _ 
9 Þ the market-place, —] So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. 
For he aſſembled all the people in the ſhow place, where younge 
men doe exerciſe them ſelues, and there vpon a high tribunall 
filuered, he ſet two chayres of gold, the one for him ſelfe, and 
the other for Cleopatra, .and lower chaires for his children : then 
he openly publiſhed before the aſſembly, that firſt of all he did 
_ eſtabliſh Cleopatra queene of Egypt, of Cyprvs, of Lydia, and of 
the lower Syria, and at that time alſo, Cæſarion king of the ſamo 
realmes. This Cæſarion was ſuppoſed to be the ſonne of Julius 
Cæſar, who had left Cleopatra great with child. Secondly, he 
called the ſonnes he had by her, the kings of kings, and gaue 
Alexander for his portion, Armenia, Media, and Parthia, when 
he had conquered the country: and vnto Ptolemy for his portion, 
Phenicia, Syria, and Cilicia, STEEVENS. 1 101 
2 © Mg ; An 
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And all the unlawful iſſue, that their luſt 

Since then hath made between.them. Unto her 

He gave the ſtabliſnment of Ægypt; made her 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 

Abſolute queen. 

Mc. This in the public eye? 

Cæſ. I' the common ſhew- Place, where they ex- 

| erciſe. | 

His ſons * he there omoclainm'd; The kings of kings: | 

Great Media, Parthia, and Armenia, 

He gave to Alexander; to Prolemy he aten 1 

Syria, Cilicia, and Pheœnicia: She 

In the habiliments of the goddeſs Ifis 

That day appear'd ; and oft before gave audience, 

As 'tis reported, ſo. 

Mzc. Let Rome be thus 

Inform'd. 

Agr. Who, queaſy with his inſolence | 

Already, will their good thoughts call from him. 
Cz/. The people know it; and have now receiv'd | 

His accuſations. 1 


For Lydia, Mr. Vpbe, bm Plutarch, has reſtored Lybia. 
__Jonxs0N. 
In the cranilation from the French bf Amyot, by Tho. North, 
in folio, 1597 *, will be ſeen at once the origin of this miſtake. — 
« Firlt of all he did eftabliſh Cleopatra queen of Egypt, of Cy- 
prus, of Lydia, and the lower Syria.” FARMER, | 
e there———] The old copy has hither. Mr. Rowe 
correcked! it. M ALONE. | 
3 —the goddeſs Tþs] So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch : 
Now for Cleopatra, ſhe did not onely weare at that time (but 
at all other times els when ſhe came abroad) the apparell of the 
goddeſſe Iſis, and ſo gaue audience vnto all ber of ybjects, as a new 
Iſis.“ STEEVENS, | 


I find the character of this work pretty early delineated : _ 1 0 
% Twas Greek at firſt, that Greek was Latin m 5 | | 

& That Latin French, that French to Engliſh ſtrai 

| T Thus twixt one Plutarch there's more 33 

Than i wry « een return 4 18 France.“ 


FARMER, | 


* „ Ar. 
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Some ſhipping unreſtor'd : laſtly, he frets, 


Should be depos'd ; and, being, that we detain 
All his revenue. 


I grant him part; but hes. in B Armen 


Demand the like. 


Like Cæſar's ſiſter: The wife of Antony 


8 ht, Dy — 
— — — 
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Ar. Whom does he accuſe ? 

Cæſ. Cxfar: and that, having in Sicily 
Sextus Pompeius ſpoil'd, we had not rated him 
His part o' the iſle: then does he ſay, he lent me 


That Lepidus of the triumvirate 


Agr. Sir, this ſhould be anſwer'd. 

Cæſ. Tis done already, and the meſſenger gone, 
I have told him, Lepidus was grown too cruel ; 
That he his high authority abus'd, 
And did deſerve his change; for what 1 have con- 
| quer'd, 


And other of his conquer'd kingdoms, I 


Mc. He'll never yield to that. | 
_ Cop. Nor muſt not then be PIE to 1 in this 


Enter Octavia. 


50 08a. Hail, Cæſar, and my lord! hail, moſt dear 

Cͤxſar! a 
Cæſ. That ever I ſhould call thee, caſt-away! 
Otta. You have not call'd, me ſo, nor have you 
r 
Cal. Why have you ſtol'n vpon us thus? You 
come not 


Should have an army for an uſher, and 
The neighs of horſe to tell of her approach, 
Long ere ſhe did appear; the trees by the way, 
Should have borne men; and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not: nay, the duſt 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heaven, | 
Rais'd by your populous troops: But you are come 
A market-maid to Rome ; and have * 
f he 


i 


js often left unlov'd: we ſhould have met you 
By ſea, and land; ſupplying every ſtage 
With an augmented greeting. 
Odta. Good my lord, 
To come thus was I not conſtrain'd, but TS it 
On my free-will. My lord, Mark Antony, 
Hearing that you prepar'd for war, acquainted 
My g orieved ear withal ; . 1 begg'd 
His pardon for return. 
Ce. + Which ſoon he granted, 

Being an obſtruct ' tween his luſt and him. 
de. Do not ſay ſo, my lord, 
Cef. J have eyes upon him, 
And his affairs come to me on the wind.” 
| Where is he now? _ 
OZa. My lord, in Athens. 
Cz/. No, my moſt wronged liſter; Cleopatra 


Up to a whore; who now are levying 


| Bocchus, the king of Libya; Archelaus, 

Of Cappadocia; Philadelphos, Mg :----- 
Of Paphlagonia ; the Thracian king, Adallas ; ; 
King Malchus of Arabia; king of Pont; 5 


s Whit ſoon he granted 
Being an abſtract *raveen his luſt and bin. ] 
Antony very ſoon comply'd to let Octavia go at her requeſt, 
ſays Cæſar; and why ? Becauſe ſhe was an abftra# between his 
inordinate paſſion and him; this is abſurd. We muſt read, 
Beirg an obſtruct bauen his luſt and him. 
i. e. his wife being an obſtruction, A bar to the proſecution of his 
wanton pleaſures with Cleopatra.” WarBURTON. | 
Mr. Upton remarks, that there are ſome errors in this enu- 
meration of the auxiliary kings: but it is probable that the au- 
thor did not much wiſnh to be accurate. Jon! uso. | 
Mr. Upton propoſes to read : | 
my Polemon and Amintas 
Ok Lycaonia ; and the king of Mede. “ 
And this obviates all impropriety. STEEVENS. 
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The oſtentation of our love, which, left -unſhewn, - 


Hath nodded him to her. He hath given his empire 


5 The kings ON the earth for war : He hath aſſembled = 


23 Hero 
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Herod of Jewry ; Mithridates, king 
Of Comagene ; Polemon and Amintas, 
The kings of Mede, and Lycaonia, 
With a more larger liſt of ſcepters. 
Octa. Ay me, moſt wretched, 
That have my heart parted betwixt two friends, 
That do afflict each other! 
Cæſ. Welcome hither : 


Your letters did withhold our breaking forth; 


Till we perceived, both how you were wrong led, 
And we in negligent danger. Cheer your heart: 
Be you not troubled with the time, which drives 
O'er your content theſe ſtrong neceſſities ; 


But let determin'd things to deſtiny 


Hold unbewail'd their way. Welcome to Rome: 
Nothing more dear to me. You are abus'd 


Be) ond the mark of thought : : and the high gods, 


To do you juſtice, make their miniſters 
Of us, and thoſe that love you, Be of comfort“; 
And ever welcome to us. 
; Agr, Welcome, lady. 
Mac. Welcome, dear madam. _ 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you: 
Only the adulterous Antony, moſt large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 
And gives his? e regiment to a trull, 
„ e 


e of comfart. ] The old „ of comſort. STEEVENS 
The connecting particle, and, ſeems to favour the old reading, 
According to the modern innovation, (which was introduced by 
Mr. Rowe,) it ftands very a vkwardly. % Beft of comfort” may 
mean — hou bez 2 of comforters! a phraſe which we meet with | 
again in the Tempeſt c - | 
« A folema air, and the bel comforter 
6 To an unſettled fancy's cure?“ Marone. 
7 —potent regiment} Regiment, is, government, authority ; he 
puts his power and his empire into the hands of a falſe woman, 
It may be obſerved, that 7ru//was not, in our author's time, 
term of mere infamy, but a word of fight ona, as went 
is now. JOHNSON, 5 
| Regimen 
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That noiſes it againſt us. 
Ofa. Is it ſo, fir? 

Ceſ. Moſt certain. Siſter, welcome: "RY ou, 
Ye ever known to patience: My deareſt ſiſter! 


[Exeunt, 


- 


s c E N E VIL 
Antony's camp, near the promontory of Aﬀium, 
Enter Cleopatra, and Enobarbus. 


Cleo. 1 will be even with thee; doubt it not. 

Eno. But why, why, why ? 
Cleo. Thou haſt * forſpoke my being in theſe 
wars; 


gf And 


| Regiment 1s * for regimen or government by maſk of our an- 
cient writers. The old tranſlation of the Schola Salernitana, is 
called the Regiment of Helth. | 
Again, in Lylly's Voman in the Moon, I ©97: 
«« Or Hecate in Pluto's regiment.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. II. c. x: 
| «« So when he had retign'd his regiment.” 
Trull is not employed in an unfavourable ſenſe by 8 Peele i in 
the Song of Coridon and Melampus, publiſhed in England's Helicon: 
When ſwaines ſweet pipes are puft, and truls are warme.“ 
Again, in Damætas's Jigge in praiſe of his love, by Pons. Woot» 
ton; printed in the ſame collection: 
5+ 20 be thy mirth ſeene; 

<< Heard to each ſwaine, ſeene to each trull.”  STEEVENs. 
-forſpoke my being —) To forſpeak, is to contradict, to 
* againſt, as forbid is to order negatively, Jouns0N. 
Thus, in the Arraignment of Paris, 1580: 
| thy lite forſpoke by love.” 
To Arden ai ſignified to curſe. So in Drayton' s Epiſtle 
from Elinor Cobham to Duke Humphrey: 
| Or to for/peak whole flocks as they did feed,” 
To forſpeak, in the laſt 1 has the ſame Joey as to forbid 
in Macbeth: 5 
8 He ſhall live a man bid.” 85 

+. 80 
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And ſay'ſt, it is not fit. 

Eno. Well, is it, is 1 

Cleo. Is't not denounc'd againft us ? Wh ſhould 

not we 
Be there in perſon 9? 
Eno. | Aſide.] Well, I could reply :- 

If we ſhould ſerve with horſe and mares together, 
The horſe were merely loſt ; the mares would dear 


A ſoldier, and his horſe. Rag 


Cleo. What is't you ſay? 
Eno. Your preſence needs muſt puzzle Antony; 
Take from his heart, take from his brain, from his 
time, 


What ſhould not then be ſpar d. Hei ls already 


Traduc'd for levity ; and 'ris ſaid in Rome, 
Thar Photinus an eunuch, and your maids, 
Manage this war. 


Cleo. Sink Rome; and their tongues rot, 


That ſpeak againſt us? A charge we bear i' the war, ö 
And, as the preſident of my kingdom, will 


. So to 1 meant anciently to repent. 


Therfore of it be not to boolae, 
0 Leſt thou Sorebiat it when thou art too olde.” 
Interlude of Youth, bl. l. no date. 


Andi in ; Goes: De Confefſione Amantis, b. i. to af is to 


miſhape. 
Out of a man into a flone 
«« Forſhape, &c.” 


To for/peak has 8 reference to the miſchiefs effected by 


enchantment. So in Ben Jonſon's Staple cf Neat, a 


witch, goſſip to for/peat the matter thus.” In Shakſpeare it 1 


the oppolite of be/peak. STEEVENXS, 5 
't not denounc d againſt us? &c. ] I mals read : 
« Ist not? Denounce againſt us, why ſhould not we 
„ge therein perſon ?? =" YRWAILTT, 
The old copy reads 
F not denounc'd againſt us, why, Ec. 


which may be right. If there is no particular denunciation | 


2gainft us, why ſhould we not be there in perſon. ! ——Or, with 


Mr. Tyrwhitt, we may read, 


If not, li. e. if it be not fi, ee Kc. Matone. 


Appear 


I 
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Appear there for a man. Speak not againſt it; 
will not ſtay behind. 
Eno, Nay, I have done: Here comes the em- 
peror. bs 


Enter Antony, and Canidius. 


Ant. Is it not ſtrange, Canidius, 
That from Tarentum, and Brunduſium, 
He could ſo quickly cut the Ionian ſea, 
And take in Toryne ? Tou have heard on't, ſweet! 2 

Cleo. Celerity is never more admir'd, 


Than by the negligent. 


Aut. A good Tebuke, 
Which might have well becom'd the beſt of men, 
To taunt at Nackneſs,—Canidius, we 
Will fight with him by ſea. 

Cleo. By ſca! What elſe? 

Can. Why will my lord do ſo? 

Ant. For that he dares us to't. 

Eno. So hath my lord dar'd him to ſingle fight. 

Can. Ay, and to wage this battle at Pharſalia, 
Where Cæſar fought with Pompey : But theſe offers, 
Which ſerve not for his vantage, he . off; 
And ſo ſnould you. 

Fno. Your ſhips are not well mann'd : 
Your mariners are muleteers *, reapers, peagle 
Ingroſt by ſwift impreſs ; in Cæſar's fleet 


| Are thoſe, that often have 'gainſt Tampey fought : 


T heir ſhips are yare; 8 heavy ? : No diſgrace 


' {nf take in T; oryne. ny To take is is to gain by conqueſt. See 
Vol. IV. p.415, Vol. VII. p. 355. STEEvens. 

* —muleteers,—] The old copy read milters. Maronz. 

Their ſhips are yare ; yours beauy:——] $0 in ſir Tho. 
North's Plutarch. —“ͤ Cæſar's ſhips were not built for pomp, 
high and great, &c. but they were light of yarage.” Yare ge- 
nerally hgnifies, dextrous, manageable, See Vol. I. p. 4. 

| 1 5 STarvens. N 


Shall 
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Of war-mark'd footmen ; leave unexecuted 


And, with the reſt full-mann'd, from the head of 
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Cæſar has taken Toryne. 
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Our nineteen legions thou ſhalt hold by land, 


e my Thetis“ How now, worthy ſoldier ! 


0 in his naval expedition. STEEVBNS, | | 


Shall fall you for refuſing him at ſea, 
Being prepar'd for land. 

Ant. By ſea, by ſea. 

Eno. Moſt worthy fir, you therein ties away 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land; 
Diſtract your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 


Your own renowned knowledge ; quite forego 
The way which promiſes aſſurance; and 
Give up yourſelt merely to chance and hazard, 
From firm ſecurity. 
Ant. I'Il fight at ſea. 
Cleo. I have ſixty ſails, Cæſar none better. 
Ant. Our overplus of ſhipping will we burn; 


Actium 
Beat che approaching gar But if we Fa; 
We then can do t at land. re bufineſs? 


Enter a Me enger. 


Meſ. The news is true, my lord; hes 18 deſcried; 


Ant. Can he be there in perſon ? tis impoſlible; 
+ Strange, that his power ſhould be.—Canidius, 


And our twelve thouſand horſe :—We'll to our ſhip; 


+ . that his power er ſhould be.] It is ran ge chat his fre 
ſhould be there. So afterwards 1n this ſcene : 

His poxver went out in ſuch diſtractions as 

HBeguil'd all ſpies.” 8 
Again, in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
wy Before the which. was drawn the ower of Greece,” 

MaLox:, 

y 7. betis ! —] Antony addreſſes cope by the name 

of this ſea-nymph, becauſe ſhe had Juſt promiſed him aſſiſtance 


. 


Ent 
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Enter a geld. | 


Sold. O noble emperor *, do not fight by "*y 
Truſt not to rotten planks : Do you miſdoubt 
This ſword, and theſe my wounds ? Let the Fgyp- 


_ tians, 
And the Phœnicians, go a ducking; we 


Have us'd to conquer, ſtanding on the earth, 
And fighting foot to foot. 
Ant. Well, well, away. 


[ Exeunt Antony, Cleopatra, and Enobarbus. 
Sold.“ By Hercules, I think, I am i' the right. 


Can. Soldier, thou art: but his whole action grows 


Not in the power on't: So our leader's led, 
And we are women's men. 


Sold. Vou keep by land 


The legions and the horſe whole, do you not ? 
Can. Marcus Octavius, Marcus Juſteius, 
Publicola, and Cælius, are for ſea: 


But we keep whole by land. This ſpeed of Ceſar $ 
Carries beyond belief. 


Sold. While he was yer] in Rome, >; 


O noble 8 ge. I So in the old n of Plauareb 
« Now, as he was ſetting his men in order of battel, there was 
a captaine, & a valliant man, that had ſerued Antonius in many 
battels & conflicts, & had all his body hacked & cut: who as 
Antonius paſſed by him, cryed out vnto him, and ſayd: O, 
noble emperor, how 'commeth it to paſſe that you truſt to theſe 
vile brittle ſhippes? what, doe you miſtruſt theſe woundes of 
myne, and this ſword ? let the Egyptians and Phœnicians fight 
by ſea, and ſet vs on the maine land, where we vſe to conquer, 
or to be ſlayne on our feete. Antonius paſſed by him, and ſayd 
neuer a word, but only beckoned to him with his hand and head, | 
as though he willed him to be of good corage, although indeede 
he had no great corage himſelfe.” SrEEVENS. 
* By Hercules, I think, I am i the right. 


Can. Soldier, thou art; but his whole action grows 
Not in the power ont. 


That is, his whole conduct becomes, ungoverned by the right, 
or by reaſon. Jonxsox. 


His 
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His power went out in ſuch” diſtractions, as 


Beguil'd all ſpies. 


Can. Who's his lieutenant, hear you ? 
Sold. They ſay, one Taurus. 
Can. Well I know the man. 


Enter a Me enger. 


Me. The emperor calls Canidius. 


Can. With news the time's with labour; and 
throws fort, 9 15 
Each minute, ſome. 5 e 5  Bvwnt. 


SCENE 8 
THe June A Plain. 


Enter (ghar, Ti aurus, Officers, Se. N 


Cel. Taurus,— 
Taur. My lord. 


Cæſ. Strike not by land; keep whole : provoke 
not battle, | 


Till we have done at ſea. Do not exceed 


The preſcript of this ſerowl: Our fortune lies 


Upon this jump. N [Excint, 


Enter Antony and Enobarbus. 


Ant. Set we our ſquadrons on yon fide o' the hill, 


; In eye of Cæſar's battle; from which place 


We may the number of the ſhips behold, 


And fo proceed accordingly. ©, _ [Exemnt. 


7 —di ration! Detachments; ; perde bodies SN RE 
The word is thus uſed by fir Paul Rycaut in his Maxims of 
-and not ſuffer his affections to wander on 
other wives, faves, or x racer, " his love.” STEEVENS. 


Enter 
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Enter Canidius, aretz wirb his land army one e way 
over the ſtage; and Taurus, the lieutenant of Cæſgqar, 
the other way. After their going in, is beard the 
noſe of a ſea-fight. Alarum. Enter Enobarbas. 


Eno. Naught, naught, all naught! I can behold 


no longer: 

N T he Antoniad, the Agyptian admiral, 

With all their ſixty, fly, and turn 1 the rudder; | 
To ſec'tꝭ mine eyes are blaſted. 


Euter Werke 


Scar. Gods, and goddeſſes, 
All the whole ſynod of them! 
Eno. What's thy paſſion ? 
Scar. ? The greater cantle of the world is loſt 
With very ignorance ; we have kiſs d away 
Kingdoms and provinces. | 
- Eno. How appears the fight! ? | 
Scar. On our hde like the.” token' d peſtilence, 


ſ 


2 be Kane 1 999 Which Plutarch 24 was che name of 


Cleopatra's ſhip. Pore. 
The greater cantle A piece or lump. „ Petk- 
Cantle is rather a corner. Cæſar in this play mentions the 


three-nook*d world, Of this triangular world every triumvir had 
a corner. JOHNSON, 


The word is uſed by Chaucer i in the Knight's Tale, late edit. 


V. 3010 
1 Of no partie ne cantel of a thing.” STeevens. 
raten a] Spotted. JornsoN. | 

The death of thoſe viſited by the plague was certain A par- 
ticular eruptions appear'd on the ſkin ; and theſe were called 
| God's tokens, So, in the comedy of Two wiſe Men and all the reſt 

Fools, in ſeven acts, 1619: A will and a tolling bell are as 
prone death as e's tokens.” Again, in Herod and 18 

1622 

.: 600 fcknefs, maden; rageth liked os: 

« Once potted, never eur d., EY , | 

Again, in Love Labour Loft : 


«« For the Lord's che al on you boch 1 fre,” See Vol. IL. 
Where 
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Where death is ſure. Yon'* ribald nag of Egypt, 


Again: 


| Ribauared, the old reading is, I believe, no more than a cor. 
ruption. Shakſpeare, who is not always very nice about his 


r 


What follows ſeems to prove it: 


—— —— —— 
Ll 


nag is the right word. JoN sx. 


EI 


of the Ægyptians; to which Horace probably alludes in the 
controverted line: . 5 : 


He Coneycatcher and a Sbe Coneycalcher, 1592: Into what jeo- 
Farc a man will thruſt himſelf for her that he loves, altho' tar 


ſeen in Italy before the time of Pompey the Great, adds, it i 


® . 
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3 Whom leproſy o'ertake! i' the midſt of the ficht,— 
When vantage like a pair of twins appear'd, 
Both as the ſame, or rather ours the elder, 


> ——ribald——] A luxurious ſquanderer. Port. 

The word is in the old edition ribaudred, which I do not yy. 
deritand, but mention it, in hopes others may raiſe ſome happy 
conjecture. JOHNSON. | Ie 

A ribald is a lewd fellow. So, in Arden of Feverſham, 150 2: 

"ONE that injurious r24all that attempts® _ 
“ To vyolate my dear wyve's chaſtity.” 


« Tnjurious trumpet and thou ribald knave.” 


verſification, might have written 

© You ribald-rid nag of Egypt. | 
i. e. Von ſtrumpet, who is common to every wanton fellow, It 
appears however from Barrett's Alvearie, 1880, that the word 
was ſometimes written r:baudrous. STEEVE N. 


Yon ribald nag of #gypt,] I believe we ſhould read—bax, 


— 


6 She once being looft, 
„ The noble ruin of her magic, Antony, | 
„ Claps on his ſea-wing, —— TYRWEHITTr. 


The brieze, or œſtrum, the fly that ſtings cattle, proves that 


+ d . 5 


'3 Whom Jeproſy oertale !—] Leproſy, an epidemical diſtemper 


Contaminato cum grege turpium 
& Morbo wvirorum.” JOHNSON. 


Leproſy was one of the various names by which the Lues vet. 
rea was diſtinguiſhed. So, in Greene's Diſputation belævten 1 


s ſweete villanie he be brought to loathſome leproſe. 
| . © STEEVENS. 


4 Pliny, who ſays, hz white leproſy, or elephantiaſis, was not 


«< a peculiar maladie, and zaturall to the Agyptians; but looke 
when any of their kings fell into it, woe worth the ſubjects and 
poore people: for then were the tubs and bathing veſſels wherein 
they ſate in the baine, filled with men's bloud for their cure.“ 
Philemon Holland's Tranſlation, B. XVI. c. 1. en 
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The brize upon upon her +, like a co in June, 

Hoiſts fails, and flies. * 
Eno, That I beheld: 

Mine eyes did ficken at the ſight, and could not 

Endure a further view. 

gear. She once being loofts, 

une noble ruin of her magic, Antony, 

Claps on his ſea-wing, and, like a doating mallard, 

Leaving the fight in height, flies after her: 

| never ſaw an action of ſuch ſhame ; 

Experience, manhood, honour, ne'er before 

Did violate ſo itſelf 

Eno. Alack, alack! 


Wa Canidius. N 


ths. Our F5rwine on the ſea 3 is out of breach, 
And ſinks moſt lamentably. Had our general 
Been what he knew himſelf it had gone well: 
O, he has given example for our flight, es 
Moſt rolls. by his own. 

Eno. Ay, are you thereabouts ? Wy then, goo 
night 15 | 
Indeed. _ . 
Can. Towards Peloponneſus are. TOR fed. 
Scar. Tis eaſy to't; and there will I attend 
What further comes. 

Can. To Cæſar will I render 

My legions, and my horſe; ſix kings already 
Shew me the way of yielding, 

Exe, Tl yet follow 


—1 The brize | is the gad. . So, 


+ The brize upon Ber, — 
in Spenſer: | 


cc 


a Fad a ſcorned little creature... 
Through his fair hide his angry ting did threaten.” 


STEEVENS. 
* ——bteinglooft,] To lef is to bring a ſhip cloſe to the wind. 


' The 


This expreſſion is in * old tranſlation of Plutarch. STEEVZNS. 
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4 The wounded chance of Antony, though my reaſon I 
if Sits in the wind — me. bun Den. \ 
i an ad 7 \ 
1 s e R N Ed > 
I | 
5 "P be palacein Alexandria £ N 
5 , 
i Enter Antony, with Eros, and oiber attendants. 
ll Ant. Hark, the land bids me tread no more upon't, n 
1 It is aſham'd to bear me !—Friends, come hither ; 
i I am fo 7 lated in the world, that I 
i Have loſt my way for ever l have a ſhip 
if y Way 
1 5 Laden with gold; take that, divide it; fly, 
it And make yortr peace with Cæſar. 5 
5 Omnes. Fly ! not we. 
| Ant. I have fled myſelf; and 9 infliu&ed ARE) 
if To run, and ſhew their ſhonlders.—F riends, be gone: 
| 1 have myſelf reſolv'd upon a courſe, . 
| Which has no need of you; be gone: 
l My treaſure's in the harbour, take it. —0, 
lh I follow'd that I bluſh to look upon: 
i My very hairs do mutiny ; for the white 
i= Reprove the brown for raſhneſs, and they them a 
1 For fear and doating.—F Friends, be gone; you ſhall : 
= -- * Have.letters from me to ſome friends, that will Ih 
it Sweep your way for You. - Pray you, look not fad, : 
| 
| s The wounded chance be Ant ny. 1 I know not whether the In 
| author, who loves to draw his images from che 1 Wanne of the field, the 
ö might not have written: 1 | 
| T he wounded chaſe of Antony, I 
i The alluſion is to a deer wounded and chalet; whom all other dan 
—_--- deer avoid. I will, ſays Enobarbus, allow Antony, thou? 
= chaſed and wounded. © 
} | ＋ he common readin 8, however, AF very well ſtand. 
i} | p Jon . NSON. 
1 dig lated ia the FRYE 4 Aladiag to a benighted 


. Jon xso w. 
So, in Macbeth, act III: Peg 2 
«« Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace,” srerrr Ns. 


il yl K. Op” | Not 
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Nor make replies of lothneſs : : take the hint | 

Which my deſpair proclaims ; let that be left 

Which leaves itſelf: to the ſca- ſide ſtraightway: 

vill poſſeſs you of that ſhip and treaſure. 
Leave me, I pray, a little: pray you now :— 

Nay, do ſo; for, indeed, I have loſt command, 

T REY pray For u ſee you by and by. 


Enter Eros, and Cleopatra, led by Charmian and Tras. 


Eros. Nay, gentle madam, to nien: comfort him, 
Iras. Do, moſt dear queen. 


Char. Do! Why, what elſe? 
Cleo. Let me fit down. O Juno! 
Ant. No, no, no, no, no. 
Eros. See you here, fir? 
Ant. O fye, fye, fye. 
Char. Madam. | 5 
Iras. Madam; O 1225 empreſs ! 
Eros. Sir, fir,- 
Ant. Tes my lord, yes; — He, at — kept 
His 


h bf command, ] 1 am not maker of my own dwnticts, 
___ Jounson. 
3 he rather e intreat you to leave me, becauſe 
I have loft all power to command your abſence. STEVENS. 
3 He, at Philippi kept 
His ford even like à dancer, —— 
In the Moriſco, and perhaps anciently in the Pyrrhick dance, 
the dancers held ſwords in their hands with the points upward. 
 Joanson. 
I am told that the peine! in Northumberland Rs a /wvord- 
dance which they always practiſe at Chriſtmas. STEEvEns. 
Sword dances at , Chriſtmas ate not peculiar to Northumber- 
land; they are common to the adjoining counties; and are, not 
without the greateſt probability, ſuppoſed to have deſcended 
from the Romans. In theſe dances the ſword points are gene- 
rally over the ſhoulders of the performers. . Antony means, that 
Cæſar ſtood inactive with his ſword on his ſhoulder. Remarks. 
| The Goths in one of their dances held ſwords in their hatids, 


with the points upwards, ſheathed and LANES, Might not 
„ You. VIII. R | the 


146% 
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His ſword even like a dancer ; ; while I truck 


The lean and wrinkled Caſſius; and 'twas I, 


That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 


Dealt 


the Moors in Spain borrow this cuſtom of the Goths who inter. 
mixed with them? ToLLerT. 

believe it means that Cæſar never offered to draw his ſword, 
but kept it in the ſcabbard, like one who dances with a ſword 


on, which was formerly the cuſtom in England. T here 1 is a f. 
milar alluſion 1 in Titus Andronicus, act II. ic. i: 


0 -our mother, unadvis'd, 


& Gave you a dancing rapier by your ſide. Srerrzxs. 
That Mr. Steevens's explanation is the true one, appears from 
a paſſage in Alls Well that Ends Well. Bertram » lamenting that 
he is kept from the acars, ſays, 
1 ſhall ſtay here the forehorſe to a . 
«© Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 
Till honour be bought up, and no /averd auorn, 
© But one to dance with.“ 
The word worn ſhews that in both paſſages our author was 


thinking of the Engliſh, and not of the Pyrrick, dance; in 


which the Fe was not worn at the ſide, but held in the hand, 
Matoxs, 


3 and *t was 


| That the mad Brutus ended r 


Nothing can be more in character, hs for an infamous * 


bauched tyrant to call the heroic love of one's W and * 

e * WARBURTON, 

he alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry 

1 know not whether the meaning is, that Cæſar acted only a 

lieutenant at Philippi, or that he made his attempts only on 

lieutenants, and left the generals to Antony. Jotnsox. 
Dealt on lieutenantry, I believe, means only,—fought by proxy, 


made war by his lieutenants, or on the ſtrength of his lieutenanu, 


So, in the counteſs of Pembroke's Antonie, 1595 : 
OE DD Caſſius and Brutus ill betid, 
« March'd againſt us, by us twice put to flight, 
« But by my ſole conduct; for all the time, 
«« Czſar heart- ſick with fear and feaver lay.” 
To deal on any thing, is an expreſſion often uſed in the old 
Plays. So, in the Roaring Girl, 1611: - 
Lou will deal upon men's wives no more.” 
'The prepoſitions en and pon are ſometimes oddly e 
our ancient writers. So, in Drayton's Mz/eries of 2 ren 
% That it amaz'd the marchers, to behold | 
Men ſo ill arm'd pe their boys ſo bold,” 
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Dealt on lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave ſquares of war : Yet now—No matter. 
Cleo. Ah, ſtand by. 
Eros. The queen, my lord, the queen. 
Jras. Go to him, madam, ſpeak ro him ; 
He is unquality'd with very ſhame, 
Cleo. Well then, —Suſtain me :—O ! 
Eros. Moſt noble ir, ariſe ; the queen approaches; 
Her head's declin'd, and * death will ſeize her; but 
Your comfort makes the reſcue. 
Ant. I have offended reputation; 
A moſt unnoble ſwerving. 
Eros. Sir, the queen. 
Ant. O, whither haſt thou led me, Egypt: ? See, 
+ How I convey my ſhame out of thine eyes, 
By looking back on what I have left OW -- 
Siroy'd i in diſhonour. 
Cleo. O my lord, my lord! 
Forgive my fearful ſails! 1 little thought. 
You would have follow'd. 
Ant. Egypt, thou knew'ſt too well, 55 
My heart was to thy rudder * ho by che © frings 
And 


Upon their bows * here mean on the Prength of their 8 
lying on their bows. Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, 
Kc. by Naſhe, 1596: © At Wolfe's he is billeted, ſweating and 
dealing upon it moſt intentively,” ain, in Othelle : | 

Upon malicious bravery of thou come 
To ſtart my quiet.“ 


Again, in K. Richard II; 
E re they that I would hape thee deal upon.” 


SrEZVENS. 
3 death l feixg her, but 
Dour comfor t, &c.] 


But has here, as once before in this play, the force of except, of 
unleſs, JOHNSON. 

* How I convey my ſhamt——] How, by looking another way, 

[ withdraw my ignominy from your ſight, Jonxsox. 
e the firings] That is, by the Heart Hring. Jo HNSON. 

So, in the 7. ragedie of Antonig, dene into * by the coun 

teſs of 8 159532 / 


T * 3 | | | ce e 
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And thou ſhould'ſt tow me after: O'er my ri 
Thy full ſupremacy thou knew'ſt; and that 


Thy beck might from the bidding of the — 
_ Command me. 

10 Cleo. O, my pardon. 

Ul Ant. Now I muſt ; 

al To the young man ſend humble treaties, 40005 
= And palter in the ſhifts of lowneſs ; who 

[8 With half the bulk o' the world play'd as I pleas'd, 
Wo Making, and marring fortunes. You did knoy, 
1 How much you were my conqueror; and that 


My ſword, made weak by my NO would 
onus it on all cauſe. 

Cleo. Pardon, pardon. 12 65 
Ani. Fall not a tear, I ſay; one of m rates 
All that is won and loſt: Give me a kiſs; 

Even this repays me. We ſent our ſchool- maſter, 
Is he come back Love, I am full of lead > 


Some wine, there, and our viands : . Fortune 
| knows, 

[| We ſcorn her moſt, when moſt ſhe offers blows. 

1 Era 

[hi | Ceſar S comp, in <M JJ 

| e Sep Zar, Dolabella, 7 byreus* a with — 

| Cæſ. Let him appear that's come from Antony — 


1 Know you him? 


14 

Del. Cæſar, tis his ſchoolmaſter £1 

1 | | 

if „ - as if his ſoule 
ml e «© Unto bis ladies ſoule had been ene 
lt He left his men &c.” STEEvens. 


| 

| of 6 —Thyrews,—) i in the old copy always—T hidias. 8 
| 7 his ſchoolmaſter :] The name of this perida was Es 
'8 Pbronius. STE EVENS. 
| 

| 
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An argument that he is pluck'd, when hither _ _.. 
He ſends ſo poor a pinion of his wing, 

Which had ſuperfluous kings for meſſengers, 

Not many moons gone by. 


Enter Ambaſſador from Antony. 


Ceſ. Approach, and ſpeak. 
Amb. Such as I am, I come from Antony: 
was of late as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn-dew on the myrtle-leaf * 
To hi 8 
Cæſ. Be it ſo; Declare thine office. 
Amb. Lord of his fortunes he ſalutes thee, and 
Requires to live in Egypt: which not granted, 
He leſſens his requeſts ; and to thee ſues 5 
6 — as petty to his ends, 
As is the morn- dew on the myrtle leaf 
„„ N, F 
Thus the old copy. Io a grand ſea? I know not. Per- 
haps we ſhould read: _ 1 85 | bo 
To this grand /ea. 


we may ſuppoſe that the ſea was within view of Cæſar's camp, 


and at no great diſtance. TyrRwHITT. 


The modern editors arbitrarily read :—he grand ſea, 


[ believe the old reading is the true one. His grand ſea may 
mean his full tide of proſperity. So, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 
by Fletcher and Shakſpeare : DLL 

"0M —— though I know W 

His ocean needs not my poor drops, yet they 
« Mult yield their tribute here.” 15 5 
There is a play-houſe tradition that the firſt act of this play was 
written by Shakſpeare. Mr. Tollet offers a further explanation 
of the change propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt: “ Alexandria, to- 
wards which Cæſar was marching, is ſituated on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean ſea, which is ſometimes called mare magnum. 
Pliny terms it, ©* immen/a aquorum waſtitas.”” I may add, that 
fir John Mandevile, p. 89. calls that part of the Mediterranean 
which waſhes the coaſt of Paleſtine, ** the grete ſee.” The paſ- 


ſage, however, is capable of yet another explanation. His grand 
fea may mean the ſea from which the dew-drop is exhaled, 
Shakſpeare might have conſidered the ſea as the ſource of dews 
as well as rain. His is uſed inſtead of i/s, STEEyENS., 
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To let him breathe between the heavens and earth, 
A private man in Athens: This for him. 
Next, Cleopatra does confeſs thy greatneſs ; 


Submits her to thy might; and of thee craves 


The circle of the Ptolemies for her heirs, 
Now hazarded to thy grace, 
Cæſ. For Antony, 


I have no ears to his requeſt. The queen 


Of audience, nor deſire, ſhall fail; ſo ſhe 
From Ægypt drive her all- diſgraced friend, 


Or take his life there : This if ſhe perform, 
She ſhall not ſue unheard. So to them both. 


Amb, Fortune purſue thee ! 
Cef. Bring him through the bands. | 
I Exit Anbaſſador. 


To try thy eloquence, now tis time: Diſpatch; 


From Antony win Cleopatra : promiſe, [To Thyreus, 
And in our name, what ſhe requires; add more, 


From thine invention, offers: Women are not, 
In their beſt fortunes, ſtrong ; but want will perjure 


The ne'er-touch'd veſtal: Try thy cunning, Thyreus; 


Make thine own edict for 2 Pains, which we 
Will anſwer as a law. 


Thyr. Cæſar, I go. 
Caſ. Obſerve * how Antony becomes * flaw; 
And what thou think'ſt his very action {peaks 
In every power that moves. 


Tyr. Cæſar, I ſhall. „ 


x 


9 T be circle of the Plolemie.— The diadem; the enſign 


. of royalty. Jonnson. 


, - bow Antony 1 his flaw ;] That is, how Antony 
conforms himſelf to this breach of his fortune. JoH NSN 


SCENE 
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SCENE XL 
The Palace in Alexandria. 


Enter Cleopatra, Enobarbus, Charmian, and Tras. 


Cleo. What ſhall we do, Enobarbus | ? 
Eno. Think, and die. 


ho Think, 7 die.) Read: 
Drink, and die. 


This reply of Enobarbus ſeems rounded upon a Saler in 
the conduct of Antony and Cleopatra, which is related by Plu- 


tarch: that, after their defeat at Actium, they inſtituted a ſo- 
ciety of friends, who entered into engagement to die with them, 
not abating, in the mean time, any part of their luxury, exceſs, 
and riot, in which they had liv'd before. Has MER. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads : | 

Drink, and die. | | 
And his emendation has been ap * it 4 by Dr. War- 
burton and Mr. Upton. Dr. Joh 
vanced it into the page, not being convinced that it is neceſſary. 


Think, and die;“ ſays he, that is, Reflect on your own folly, and 


. heave the world, is a natuzal anſwer.” I grant it would be, ac- 


cording to this explanation, a very proper anſwer from a moraliſt 


or a divine; but Enobarbus, 1 doubt, was neither the one nor 
the other. He is drawn as a plain, blunt ſoldier ; not likely, 
however, to offend ſo groſsly in point of delicacy as fir T. Han- 
mer's alteration would make him. I believe the true reading is: 
Wink, and die. 
When the ſhip is going to be caſt away, in the Sea-woyage of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, (act I. ſc. i.) and Amintais e, 
Tibalt ſays t herr 


Go, take your gult 

| % Prayer-book, and to your buſineſs ; TY and die 
inſinuating plainly, that ſhe was afraid to meet death wirh her 
eyes open. And the ſame inſinuation, I think, Enobarbus 
might very naturally convey in his return to Cleopatra' s de- 
ſponding queſtion. TYRWHIT T. 


I adhere to the old reading, which may be n by the 


| following paſſage in Julius Cz/ar : 
| 46 —-᷑all that he can do 
Is to himſelf; tale thought, and die for Ceſar.” 


_ | ol: 


Cleo. 
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nſon, however, has not ad- 


Mr. Tolln obſerves that the expreflion of taking , in 8 
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Cleo. Is Antony, or we, in fault for this? 
Eno. Antony only, that would make his will 


| Lord of his reaſon. What though you Hed 


From that great face of war, whoſe ſeveral ranges 


Frighted each other? why ſhould he follow? 


The itch of his affection ſhould not then 
Have nick'd his captainſnip; at ſuch a point, 
When half to half the world oppos d, 5 he being 


The 


old Engliſh writers is equivalent to the being anxious or ſolicitous, 
or laying a thing much to heart. So, fays he, it is uſed in our 
 tranilations of the New Teſtament. Matchew vi. 25, &c. So, 
in Holinſhed, vol. III. p. 50, or anno 1140: 


taking 
thought for the loffe of his houſes and money, he pined away aid 


died.” In the margin thus: The biſhop of Saliſburie - 
thought.” Again, in p. 833. Again, in Stowe's Coronicle, . 


anno 1508 „ Chriſtopher Hawis ſhortened his life by ehought.. 


taking.” Again, in p. 546, edit. 1614. Again, in Leland's 
Collectanea, vol. I. p. 23412 ——their mother died for rhougbt.“ 
— Mr. Tyrwhitt might have given additional ſupport to the 


reading which he offers, from a paſſage in the . Ow of 


K. Hen. 4.6 


wt —led his powers to death, 
«© And winking leapt into deſtruction.” STERVENS. 
After all that has been written upon this paſſage, I believe the 
old reading is right; but then we muſt underſtand think and die 
to mean the ſame as die of thought, or melancholy. In this ſenſe 
15 . aſed below, act IV. ſc. vi. and by Holinſhed, Chron. 


V Ireland, p. 97. His father lived in the Toru ber⸗ for 
thought of the young man bis fellie he died.” There is a paſſage 


almoſt exactly ſimilar in the Beggar's 52 of Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 


Can I not think away myſelf and die * Travnirr. 
he being 
7 he. meered hey 50 f 
The nieerad queſtion is a term 1 to not underſtand, I know not 
what to offer, except: | 
The mooted gueſtion. h 
That is, the di/puted point, the ſubject of Jebars. Mere is in- 
deed a boundary, and the meered queſtion, if it can mean any 


IM 


thing, may, with ſome violence of language, mean, the een 


2 Jonnson. | 
So, in Stanyhurſt's tranſlation of Virgil, b. iii. 1582: : 
<© 'Whereto joinetlye mearing a cantel of Italye neereth.” 


k Barrett i ia his Alvearie or 2 n. 1580, interprets 


a meertr 


"” 


nere. He * the /ole, the entire ſubject of diſpute. 
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The meered queſtion : : *'Twas a ſhame no leſs 
Than was his loſs, to courſe your * flags, 


And leave his navy gazing. 


Cleo. Pr Fre 8 5 


Enter Antony, with the Andaſder.. 


Ant. Is that his anſwer? 
Amb. Ay, my lord. 
Ant. The queen ſhall then have warty, 


So ſhe will yield us up. 


Amb. He ſays ſo. 
Ant. Let her know it.— 


To the boy Cæſar ſend this griſled head, 
And he will fill thy wiſhes to ce brim 
With principalities. 


Cleo. That head, my ': 1 
Ant. To him again ; Tell him, he wears the roſe 


Of youth upon him; from which, the world ſhould 


note 
Something particular: bis coin, fins. legions, 


May be a coward's ; whoſe miniſters would prevail 
: Under the ſervice of a child, as ſoon 

As i' the command of Coars : I dare him therefore 
To lay! his gay compariſons apart, _ 

And anſwer me declin'd, ſword againſt ſword, 


And 


a meere-ſtone by lapis terminals. Chen is certainly the true 


reading. So, in Hamlet, act I. ſc. i 


6 — the kin | 
cc That was and is the quaſi of theſe wars.” 


" STEEVENS. 
| Meered may be a word of our author* s Own formation, from 


4 


"MAZOKT. 
his gay compariſons apart 


Ad anſwer me declin'd, 


I require of Cæſar not to depend on that ſuperiority which the | 


compariſon of our different fortunes may exhibit to him, but to 
auſwer me man to man, in this deine wu my ageor power. 

2 Juonusox. 

. To 
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Ourſelves alone: : Fll write it; follow me. 

5 [ Exeunt Ant. and Amb, 
Eno. Yes, like enough, high-battled Cæſar will 
VUnſtate his happineſs, and be ſtag'd to the ſhew 5 
Againſt a ſworder.—lI ſee, men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes ; and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, | 
To ſuffer all alike. That he ſhould dream, 
Knowing all meaſures, the full Cæſar will 
Anſwer his emptineſs TY thou haft ſubdu'd 
. His Judgment too. 


- Enter an nene 


Attend. A meſſenger from Cæſar. 
Cleo. What, no more ceremony See, mywomen!— 
Againſt the blown roſe may they ſtop their noſe, 


Jo lay his gay compariſons apert,] I mr nn wrote, 
his gay capariſons. 
Let him diveſt himſelf of the ſplendid trappings of power, bis 
coin, ſhips, legions, &c. and meet me in ſingle combat. 
Capariſon is frequently uſed by our author W wa TT £0 
raries, for an ornamental dreſs. "# + 
So, in As you Like it, act III. ſc. ii Ic; wy 
-.7 6 Thou I am capariſon like a man” 
Again, 1 in The Winter's Tale, act IV. ſc. ii: 
With die and drab I purchas'd this capari/on.” 
The old reading is however ſupported by a paſſage in Macbeth: 
| Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
« Confronted him with /e/f-compariſens, 
Point againſt point, rebellious,” 
8 Johnſon's explanation of decliu d is certainly Abt So in 
mon : 
Not one accompanying his lieu foot.” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida 
46. What the declin'd is, 
*« Heſhall as ſoon read in the eyes of others 9 
As feel in his own fall.” 
Again, in Daniel's Cleapaira, 1893: 
Before ſhe had declining fortune prov'd, of Max Lon E. 
1 mma +4 ſtag'd to few —] 24%, 
80 Goff, in his Raging Twrk, 631 
EE — 28 if he fag'd | WE AY WY ries oe diigo 
The wounded Priam ?? STEEVENS, 


That 
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That kneel'd unto the buds.—Admit him, Gre 

Eno. Mine honeſty, and I, begin to ſquare. [A/ide. 
5 The loyalty, well held to fools, does make 
Our faith mere-folly : —Yet, he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 


Does conquer him that did his maſter conquer, 
And earns a place i the ſtory. | 


Enter T byreus. 


Cleo. Ceſar s will? 
Thyr. Hear it apart. 


1 22 None but friends; ſay boldly. 


 Thyr. So, haply, are they friends to Antony. 
Eno. He needs as many, ir, as Cæſar has; 
Or needs not us. If Cæſar pleaſe, our maſter. 
Will leap to be his friend: For us, you know, 


Whole he 1s, we are; and that 1 is, Cæſar 8 ies 

_ Thyr., Sso.— 5 
T hor then, thou moſt now's; 1 * Cæſar intreats, 
Not to conſider in what caſe tho ſtand'ſt 

5 Further than he is Cæſar. 

Cleo. Go on: Right royal. 


9 The 2. * 3717 to fools, &c.] After Ruobasbeh has 
ſaid, that his honeſty and he begin to quarrel, he immediately falls 
into this generous reflection: * Though loyalty, ſtubbornly pre- 
ſerv'd to a maſter in his declin'd fortunes, ſeems folly in the eyes 
of fools; yet he, who can be ſo obſtinately loyal, will make as 
great a figure on record, as the conqueror. I therefare read: s 
Though loyalty, well held, to fools does make 
Our faith mere folly THEOBALD, 
have preſerv'd the old reading: Enobarbus is 8 
upon deſertion, and finding it is more prudent to forſake a fool, 
and more reputable to be faithful to him, makes no poſitive con- 
cluſion. Sir T. Hanmer follows Theobald; Dr. Warburton re- 
tains the old reading. Jonxsox. | 
4 —Ce/ar intreats, 
Not to confider in what caſe 4 fand 2 
Further than he is Cæſar.] 
i. e. Ceſar intreats, that at the ſame time you N your deſarrate 
| fortunes, you would confider he is Cæſar: That is, generous and 
_ forgiving, able and willing to ar them. WarBuRTON. 


Thyr, 
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Thyr. He knows that you embrace not Antony 
As you did love, but as you fear d him. 
Cleo. Ol. 
Thyr. The ſcars upon your honour; therefore, he 
Does pity, as conſtrained blemiſhes, | 
Not as deſerv'd. 
Cleo. He is a god, and knows 
What is moſt right: Mine honour was not yielded, 
But conquer'd merely. | 
Eno. To be ſure of that, „ de, 
Iwill aſk Antony.—Sir, fir, thou art ſo leak y, 
That we muſt leave thee to thy linking, for -. 
Thy deareſt quit thee. [Exit Encbarbus. 
2 byr. Shall I ſay to Cæſa r = 
What you require of him ? for he partly begs 
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The univerſal landlord. 
Cleo. What's your name! ? 
 Thyr. My name is Thyreus. 


dla. b Moſt kind mellenger, 


1 To be defir'd to give. It much would pleaſe him, 
1 That of his fortunes you would make a ſtaff _ 
i To lean upon : but it would warm his ſpirits, 

1 To hear from me you had left ans f 

5 And put yourſelf under his ſhrowd, 


: Say 


* 22 lind 8 
Ki Say to great Ce/ar this in diſputation, 1 
. | I kiſs his conqu ring hand . wo 
if | The poet certainly wrote : 
Moſt kind meſſenger, 
Say to great Cefar this; in deputation 
J kiſs his conqu*ring band K 10 | 
i. e. by proxy 3 I depute you to pay him that ute] in | my name, 
WARBURTON. 

I am not certain that this change i is neceſfary—.7 kiſs his hand 
in diſputation—may mean, I own he has the better in the contro- 
verſy.—lI confeſs my inability to d:/þute or contend with him. To 
diſpute may have no immediate reference to words or language by 
which controverſies are agitated, So in Macbeth, *©* Diſpute it 
like a man;“ and Macduff, to whom this ſhort ſpeech is addreſſed, 
is dyputing or contending with himſelf only. e , in 7. 722 

ight, 
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gay to great Cæſar this, In diſputation | 
J kiſs his conquering hand: tell him, I am prompt 


To lay my crown at his feet, and there to kneel :; 
„Tell him, from his all. 3 breath J hear 


The doom of Ægypt. 


Thyr. Tis your nobleſt courſe. 
Wiſdom and fortune combating together, 
If that the former dare but what it can, 
No chance may ſhake it. Give me grace to lay 


My duty on your hand. 


Cleo. Your Cæſar's father oft, 
When he hath mus'd of taking kingdoms i in , 


Beitow'd his lips on that unworthy Place, . 


As it rain'd Ki ICS. 


Re-enter Antony, and Enobarbus. 


Ant. Favours, by Jove that thunders!— 


What art thou fellow ? 


Thyr. One, that but performs 
The bidding of the fulleſt man, and worthieſt 
To have command obey'd. 

Eto. You will be whipp'd. 


Night,—** Fo or though my ſoul diſputes well with my ſenſe.” 


If Dr. Warburton's change be adopted, we ſhould read. bs * 


deputation. STEEVENS, 


9 Tell him, that from his all- obeying breath &c. _} 8 is 
declared rather by an all-commanding, than an all-obeying read. 
1 ſuppoſe we ought to read, 


all- obeyed breath. Jonnson. 
Perhaps there is no need of change. In the Gentlemen of 2 
rona, Shakſpeare uſes longing, a participle e, with a paſſive 


| ligntfication : : 


To furniſh me upon my longing j journey. ”. 
i. e. my journey long d for. 
In the Unnatural Combat, by Maſſinger, the active participle 
is yet more irregularly employed : 


«« For the recovery of a ffrangling huſband.” 
i. e. one that was fo be ſtrangled. STEEVENTS. 


ive me grace] Grant me the favour. JohN SON. 
taking 9 See 2 233. oiros. 5 
Ant. 
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Ant. Approach, there :—Ah, you kite — Now. 
gods and devils ! 
Authority melts from me: Of late, when I cry'd, 
ho! 
3 Like boys unto a muſs, kings would ſtart forth, 
And cry, Your will? Have you no ears? lam 


Enter Attendauts. 


Antony yet. Take hence this Jack, and whip him. 
Eno. Tis better playing with a lion s whelp,. 
Than with an old one dying. 
Ant. Moon and ſtars !— | 
: Whip him :—Were't twenty of the greateſt rribu- 
„ - aries 
That do acknowledge Cæſar, ſhould I find them 
So ſaucy with the hand of ſhe here, (What's her 
name, 
Since ſhe was Cleopatra ?)—Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy : Take him hence. 
Pyr. Mark Antony, — 
Ant. Tug him away: being whipp” d, 

Bring him again: — This Jack of Cæſar's ſhall 
Bear us an errand to him—, Exeunt Att. with Thyreus. 
You were half blaſted ere I knew you :—Ha! 

Have I my pillow left unpreſt in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race, 
And by a gem of women, to be abus'd 
* By one that looks on feeders? 


Cleo, 


9 Like 1 unto a muſs, —] i. e. a ſcramble. Por E. 
80 uſed by Ben Jonſon in his Magnetic Lady : - 
nor are they thrown _ 
„To make a nu among the gameſome ſuitors.” 
Again, in the Spaniſh Gipfie, by Middleton and Rowley, 165 3: 
«© To ſee if thou be'ſt Alcumy or no, 
„% "They'll throw down gold in muſes.” STEEVENS, 
* By W re looks on feeders ?] One that waits at the table 
while. others are e eating. Joanson, 


, 


A feeder 
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Cleo. Good my lord, 
Ant. You have been a boggler ever: 
But when we in our viciouſneſs grow hard, 
(O miſery on't!) the wiſe. gods ſeel our eyes 5; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgments; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we ſtrut 
To our confuſion. 
Cleo. O, is it come to this? 
Ant. 1 found you as a morſel, cold upon 
Dead Czfar's trencher : nay, you were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompey” s; beſides what hotter hours, i 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
| uxuriouſly pick'd out :—For, I am ſure, 
Though you can gueſs what temperance ſhould be, 
You know not what it is. 
Cleo. Wherefore is this? 
Ant. To let a fellow that will take rewards, 
And ſay, God quit you ! be familiar with 
My play fellou, your hand; this kingly ſeal, 
And plighter of high hearts O, that I were 
Upon the hill of Baſan, to out-roar 
: The horned herd! for I have ſavage cauſe ; 


A fades, or an eater, Was anciently the term of reproach for a 
Servant. So in Ben Jonſon's Silent Woman; ** Bar my doors. 
Where are all my eaters? My mouths now! bar up my doors, my 
varlets. One who looks on feeders, is one who throws away her 
regard on /erpanzs, ſuch as Antony would reprovent 8 to 
be. Thus in Cymbeline : | 
NE that baſe wretch, 
« One bred of alms, and foter'd with cold Jihe, 
«© The very ſcraps o' the court.” STEEVENS. 
5 ——/cel our eyes] This | coup ſhould rather be pointed thus: 
ſeel our eyes; In our own filth drop our clear judgments. 


— — — Sens meg 
— — r 


TrR WAIT T. | 
| T have adopted this punctuation. r, 
ſeel our eyes 17 7 3 
In our own filth; &c. Sr EEVENS. ? 
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* The horned herd — It is not without pity and indignation 
that the reader of this great poet meets ſo often with this low jeſt, 
| which 1 is too much a favourite to be left out of either mirth or fury. 
JoHNs0N. 


And 
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And to proclaim it civilly, were like 
0 A halter'd neck, which does the hangman thank 
For being yare about him. ]s he nn, ? 


ail Re-enter Attendants with ni 1 


1 Attend. Soundly, m my lord. 
+ Ant. Cry'd he? and begg'd he pardon ! > 
5 Attend. He did aſk favour. 
* Ant. If that thy father live, let him repent 
| Thou waſt not made his daughter ; and be thou forry 
To follow Cæſar in his triumph, ſince 
Thou- ha = whipp'd for following him: hence. 
orth | 
| The white hand of a lady fever thee, 
1 SGlhake thou to look on't.— Get thee back to Cali, 

il Tell him thy entertainment: Look, thou ſay 7, 

He makes me angry with him: for he ſeems 
Proud and diſdainful; harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was: He makes me angry; 
And at this time moſt eaſy 'tis to do't; 

When my good ſtars, that were my former evides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 

Into the abiſm of hell. If he miſlike 

My ſpeech, and what is done; tell him, he has 
Hipparchus, my enfranchis'd bondman, whom 

He may at pleaſure whip, or hang, or torture, 


thou ſay, Ec. ] Thus in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. 
95 — Antonius cauſed him to be taken and well fauour- 
edly whipped, and fo ſent him vnto Cæſar: and bad him tell 
him that he made him angrie with him, bicauſe he ſhewed him 
ſelf prowde and diſdainfull towards him, and now ſpecially when 
he was eaſie to be angered, by reaſon of his preſent miſerie. To 
be ſhort, if this miſlike thee ſaid he, thou Mat Hipparchus one 
of my infranchiſed bondmen with thee: hang him if thou wilt, 
or whippe him at * pleaſure, that we may crie quittaunce.“ 

| STEEVENS. 


” of wa © 


6 8 As 
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Al he ſhall lil: e, * to quit me : Urge it thou: 
Hence with thy ſtripes, begone. [Exit Thyreus. 

Cleo. Have you done yet! 3 

Ant. Alack, our terrene moon : 
Is now eclips'd; and it portends alone 
The fall of Antony ! 

Cleo. I muſt ſtay his time. 

Art. To flatter Cæſar, would you mingle eyes 
With one that ties his points? 

Cleo. Not know me yer ? 

Ant. Cold-hearted toward me? 
Cleo. Ah, dear, if I be fo, 

From-my cold heart let heaven ingender hail, 
And poiſon it in the ſource; and the firſt ſtone 
Drop in my neck: as it determines, ſo 

Diſſolve my life! 9 The next Cæſarion ſmite ! 

'Till, by degrees, the memory of my womb, 
Together with my brave Egyptians all, 

By the diſcandying of this pelleted ſtorm, 

Lie graveleſs; till the flies and gnats of Nile 

Have buried them for prey! 

Ant. I am ſatisfy'd: 

Cæſar ſits down in Alexandria; where 

I will oppoſe his fate. Our force by land 

Fath nobly held; our ſever'd navy too | 
Have knit 1 and fleet, threat'ning moſt ſea-like. 


Where © 


2 uit me : ron} To repay me this inſult; to requite me. 
Jounson: 

9 be next Cæſarion abe 1 Cefarion was C! opa s ſon by 
Julius Cæſar. STEEVENS, + Fo 
: By the diſcattering of this Lale * ] This reading we 

cwe firſt, I preſume, to Mr. Rowe: and Mr. Pope has very fauh- 
fully fallen into it. The old folios read, diſcaudering: from 
which corruption both Dr. Thirlby and 1 ſaw, we muit retrieve 
the word with which I have reformed the text. 'THEOBALD. 
. and float, J. This is a modern endete , perhaps 
| e The old readings is, 
and fleet, 


e 


Vor. VII. + 1 8 8 I have 


. 8 —_— « a 2 — Re o 
8 £3 p 4.4 e 2 n . 7 e & he Is.” * pq 


Where haſt thou been, my heart ?—Doſt thou hear, 

lady? 

wo If from the eld I ſhould return once more 

1 Jo kiſs theſe lips, I will appear in blood; 

Fl 1 and my ſword will earn my chronicle; 

"Ui There is hope in it yet. 

Ml | Cleo. That's my brave lord! 

Wil Ant. I will be treble-ſinew'd, hearted, breath'd, 1 

"nh And fight maliciouſly : for when mine hours 

Were nice and lucky, men did ranſom lives 

Of me for jeſts; but now, I'll ſet my teeth. TY 

0 And ſend to darkneſs all that ſtop me. Come, 
| : Let's have one other gaudy night : call to me 


All 


I have replaced the old reading. 8⁰ in the tragedy of Be. 
ward II. by Marlow, 16222 
„ This ifle ſhall fee? upon the ocean,” 
Again, in Tamburlaine, 15 1 
„ Shall meet thoſe Chriſtians fleeting wht the tide. ' 
Again , In the Cobler's Prophecy, 1594: 

And envious ſnakes among the fleeting fiſh, * 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. ii. c. 7: 

« And in frayle wood on Adrian gulfe doth fler. 
Again, in Harding's Chronicle, 1543: | 

The bodies fete amonge our ſhippes eche daye. 15 
Mr. Tollet has ſince furniſhed me with inſtances in ſupport of this 
old reading, from Verſtegan's Reffitution of decay d Intelligence, 
Holinſhed's De/cription of Scotland, and Spenſer's Colin Clout's 
come home again. STEEVENS. 

The old reading ſhould certainly be reſtored. Fleet is the old 
word for outs See Chaucer's ee Tales, 1958, 2399, 4883. 

Tyxwarr. 

3 T and my ſword will earn my chronicle ; ] The old copy reads, 
eur Chronicle; which is right. I and my ſword will do ſuch 

| adts as ſhall deſerve to be recorded. Antony's boaſt has proved 
true. His ſword is chronicled. Maronr. 

Mere nice and lucky,—] Nice, for delicate, courtly, flowing 
in peace. WARBURTON. 

Nice rather ſeems to be, juſt fit for my purpoſe, agreeable to my 
ewiſh. So we vulgarly ſay of any thing that is done better chan 
was expected, K is nice. JOHNSON, 

Nice is trifling. See p. 90. STEEVENS., | 

5 —gaudy night.] This is ſtill an epithet dei on feaſt 
days in the colleges of either univerſity. STERVENS, 


| 
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All my fad captains, fill our bowls ; once more 
Let's mock the midnight bell. 

Cleo. It is my birth-day: 
I had thought, to have held it poor ; ; but, ſince my 

" on: 

Is Antony again, I will be Cleopatra, 
Ant. We'll yet do well. 
Cleo, Call all his noble captains to my lord. 
Ant. Do fo, we'll ſpeak to them; and to- night PII 
force 

The wine peep through their ſears. — Come on, my 5 
queen; 

There's ſap in't yet. The next time I do fight, 
Ti make death love me; for I will contend _ 
Even with his peſtilent ſcythe, [Exeunt Ant. and Cleo. 
Exo. Now he'll. out-ſtare the lightning. To be 

furious, 
Ts, to be frighted out of fear: and in that mand, 
The dove will peck the eſtridge; and I ſce ſtill, 
A diminution in our captain's brain 
Reſtores his heart: When valour preys on adde, 
It eats the ſword it fights with. I will ſeek 
Some way to leave him. 5 88 


Gawdy, or Grand days in the inns of court, are four in the | 
year, Aſcenſion day, Midſummer day, All- ſaiats day, and Can- 
dlemas day. The etymology of the word,“ ſays Blount in 
his Dictionary, may be taken from Judge Gawdy, who (as 
« ſome affirm) was the firſt inſtitutor of thoſe days; or rather 


from gaudium, becauſe (to ſay truth) they are days of jey, 


as bringing good cheer to the hungry ſtudents. In cojleges 
they are moſt commonly called Gaway, in inns of court 
« Grand days, and in ſome other places ors are called Collar 
" . Ebirox. 

ue next time I 45 fight, 
Pl make death love me, fer 1 will contend 
oven with his peſtilent ſcyohe.] - Y 
This idea ſeems to have been caught. from the 12th book 4 
Harrington's tranſlation of the Orlando Furieſo- 
Death ay about the field rejoicing mickle, 

0 0 ſword that ſo lar paſt his ſrekl e. 
STEEVENS. 


Sa N 
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* AT,» 


ACT. I. -S@B:N/B 4 


_ Cofar's Camp at Alexandria. 


I Enter Cefar, reading a letter ; Agrippa, Mecenas, &c. 
Mit £21 
i "Caf He calls me boy; _ chides, as he had 
ht err 
i ' To beat me out of AÆgypt: my meſſenger 
N He hath whipp'd with rods; dares me to bene 
(RY LD combat, 
wi Cæſar to Antony: Let the old ruffian know, 
©) a 21 have many other ways to die; mean time, 
„ Laugh at his challenge. 
1 Mec. Cæſar muſt think; 
I When one ſo great begins t to rage, he's hunted 
Mi ven to falling. Give him no breath, but now 
„ Make boot * of his diſtraction : Never anger 
Made good guard for itſelf. 


2 have many other Ways to die — What a reply i 18 this to 
Antony's challenge? 'tis acknowledging that he ſhould die under 
the unequal combat; but if we read, 
He hath maxy other ways 10 die © mean tine, 
| mugs at his challenge. 
In this reading we have poignancy, and the very repartee of Cz: 
ſar. Let's hear Plutarch. After ibis, Antony ſent a challenge to 
Ca ſar, to fight him hand to hand, and received for anſwer, that he 
might find teveral other ways to end his life. Ur Tow. 
| think this emendation deſerves to be received. It had, be- 
for Mr, Upton's book appeared, been made by ſir T. Hanmer. 
JOHNSON. 
A Moſt indiſputably this is the ſenſe af Plutarch, and given ſo in 
the modern tranflatious; but Shakſpeare was miſled by the am- 
_ biguity. of the old one. Antonius ſent again to challenge 
Cæſar to fight him: Ceſar anſwered, that he had aer other 
ways to die, than ſo.” FARMER. 
" Make ook of—} Take advantage of, | Je onxsox. 


a 
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Cæſ. Let our beſt heads 3 


Know, that to-morrow the laſt of many battles - 
We mean to fight : Within our files there are 
Of thoſe that ſerv'd Mark Antony but late, 
Enough to fetch him in. See it done; 

And feaſt the army: we have ſtore to do- 6 
And ney have. earn'd the waſte, Poor Antony. | 


Ne als 
_ G E NE... It. 
The palace | at Alexandria. | 


Enter Antony, and Cleopatra, Entbarbus, men 
LIras, Alexas, with others. 


Ant. He will not fight with me, Domitius. 8 
Eno. No. 
Ant. Why ſhould he not ? 
Eno. He thinks, being twenty times of better far 
tune, =” 
He | is twenty men to one. e 
Aut. To-morrow, ſoldier, 
By ſea and land I'll fight: or I will live, 
Or bathe my dying honour ! in the blood 
Shall make it live again. Woo't thou fight well 2 5 
Eno. I'll ſtrike; and cry, ? Take all. 
Ant. Well ſaid; come on.— 
Call forth my houſhold ſervants ; let's to- night 


Enter . 


Be bounteous at our meal. Give me thy hand, 
Thou haſt been rightly honeſt ;—ſo haſt thou. 
And thou ;—and thou ;—and thou v have 

ſerv'd me well, | 


9 tale all. ] Let the ſurvivor aks _ No ee 
try 0 or death. Jouxson. e 
ii T8 8 33;˙ 
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And kings have been your fellows: 
Cleo. What means this? 


Eno. [Afide.] Tis one of thoſe odd rick which 
ſorrow ſhoots 
Out of the mind. _ 
Ant. And thou art honeſt too. 
I wiſh, I could be made ſo many men; 
And av of you clapt up together in 
An Antony; that I might do you ſervice, 
So good as you have done. 
Omnes, The gods forbid ! 
Ant. Well, my good at wait on me to- 


night: = 


Scant not my cups; and make as much of mes 
As when mine empire was your fellow too, 
And ſuffer'd my command. 

Cleo. What does he mean? 


Eno. To make his followers Weep. 
8 Tend me to- night; 

May be, it is the period of) your aue 

; Haply, you ſhall not ſee me more; or 3 
1 mangled 
. of thoſe odd tricks, —}] I SITE not t wha obſcurity the 
editors find in this paſſage. Tric4 is here uſed in the ſenſe in 
which it is uttered every day by every mouth, elegant and val- 
| 1 K : yet fir T. Hanmer changes i it to Freaks, and Dr. Warhurion, 

a his rage of Galliciſm, to traits. Jonxsox. 1 
2 or 7 : 4225 
4 1 mangled ſhadow.}] 

Or if you ſee me more, you will ſee me a PAN Fo ſhadow, ouly 
the external forin of what I Was. JokNson. 
or 1 , 
4 mangled ſhpadow.} PR 
The thought is, as uſual, taken from fir Thomas North's wank. 

lation of Plutarch: 80 being at ſupper, (as it is reported) he 
commaunded his officers and houſehold ſeruauntes that waited on 
him at his bord, that they ſnould fill his cuppes fall, and make 
as much of him as they could: for ſaid he, you know not whe- 

ther you ſhall doe ſo much for me to morrow or not, or whether 

you hall ſerue an other maiſter: and it may be.you ſhall ſee me 
no more, but a dead bodice, This e 1 
| | 0 at 
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A mangled ſhadow : perchance, to-morrow 
You'll ſerve another maſter. I look on you, 
As one that takes his leave. Mine honeſt friends, 
I turn you not away; but, like a maſter 
Married to your good ſervice, ſtay till death: 
Tend me to- night two hours, I atk no more, 
And the gods yield you for't? * 
Eno. What mean you, fir, 
To give them this diſcomfort ? Look, they weep ; ; 
And I, an aſs, am *onion-ey'd: for ſhame, : 
Transform us not to women. | 
Ant. Ho, ho, hol 

Now the witch take me, if I meant it thus! 
Grace grow where thoſe drops fall?! My hearty 
friends, „ ; 
Lou take me in too dolorous a ſenſe : : 
For I ſpake to you for your comfort ; did defir re you 
To burn this night with torches : Know, my hearts, 
I hope well of to-morrow ; and will lead you, 
Where rather I'll expect victorious nes. 
Than death and honour. Let's to ſupper; come, 
And drown conſideration. . ¶Ereuni. | 


that bis frends and men fell a weeping to heare bln ſay ſo: to 


ſalue that he had ſpoken, he added this more vnto it, that lie 


would not leade them to battell, Where he thought not rather 
lately to returne with viktorie, than valliantly to dye with honor.“ 
STEEVENS, 
3 And the gods yield you for't ?] i. e. reward you. See a note 
on Macbeth, act I. ſc. vi. and another on As you like it, at V. 
ſc. iv. STEEVENS. 
4 onion-ey d—] I have my eyes as full of tears as of they 
had been fretted by onions. JornsoN. 
So in the Birth of Merlin, 1662: | 
| «« ] ſee ſomething like a peel'd onien; 
It makes me weep again,” STEVENS. | 
Grace grow where thoſe drops fall ]] So in K. Richard II: 
« Here did ſbe drop a tear; here, in this place, 
I'll ſet a bank of rue, ſour herb of grace.” STEEVERS. 
Wo Aal and hangar oe] That 1 is, an honourable death. 


UyTox. 


. 15 SCENE 
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8 r m. 
Before the Palace. 
Enter a Company of 8 8 5 


1 Sold. Brother, good night: to-morrow is the day, 

2 Sold. It will determine one way: fare you well, 
Heard you of nothing ſtrange about the ſtreets? 

1 Sold. Nothing: What bews? 


2 Sold. Belike, tis but a rumour: Good night to 
Eh Fou. 


a x Sold. Well, fir, good night. 


| They meet with other Kine 
2 Sold. Soldiers, have careful watch. 


1 Cold. And you: Good night, good night. 


[They place themſelves on every corner of the ſage. 
2 Hold. Here we: and if to-morrow 


Our navy thrive, I have an abſolute hope 
Our landmen will ſtand up. 


I Sold. Tis a brave army, and full of purpoſe. 


LMuſich of bautbuys under the Habe. 
> Sold, Peace, MDA nolſe 7? | 


7 Peace, ackes ae 2). So in the old tranſlation of Plutarch. 

„Furthermore, the ſelfe ſame night within litle of midnight, 
when all the citie was quiet, full of feare, and ſorrowe, tokia 

what would be the iſſue and ende of this warre : it is ſaid that ſo- 
dainly they heard a maruelous ſweete harmonie of ſundry ſortes of 
inſtrumentes of muſicke, with the crie of a multitude of people, as 
they had bene dauncing, and had ſong as they vie in Bacchus 
feaftes, with mounges and turnings after the maner.of the ſatyres: 

& 1t ſeemed that this daunce went through the city vnto the gate 
that opened to the enemies, & that all the troupe that made this 
noiſe they heard, went out of the city at that gate. Now, ſuch as 
in reaſon ſought the depth of the i interpretacion of this wonder, 
thought that it was the god vnto whom Antonius bare fingulor 
deuotion to counterfeatę and reſemble him, that did forſake. them.“ 


STEEYENS: 
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1 Sold. Liſt, liſt! 
2 Sold. Hark! 
1 Cold. Muſick i' the air. 
3 Sold. Under the earth. 
4 Sold. It ſigns well, does it 8 
3 S No.. 
1 Sold. Peace, I ſay. What mould this mean? 
2 Sold. Tis the god Hercules, whom Antony "oy d, 
Now leaves him. 
1 Sold. Walk; let's fee if other watchmen 
Do hear what we do. 
2 Sold. How now, maſters? [Speak Meter 
Omnes. How now ? how now? do you hear this? Ep 
1 Sold. Ay; Is't not ſtrange ? 
3 Sold. Do you hear, maſters? do you hear? 
1 Sold. Follow the noiſe fo far as we have quarter; 
Let's fee how it will — off. 
Omnes. Content Tis ſtrange. [Exeunt, 


s C E E 8 
© Cleopatra s palace. 


Enter Antony ; as Cleopatra, with Charnian, and others; 


Aut. Eros! mine armour, Eros 


Cleo. Sleep a little. 
Ant. No, my chuck. Eros, come; mine armour, 
Fro! | 


Enter Eres, with armour. p 
Come, good fellow, put thine iron on 


.. fions well, &c.] i. e. it bodes well, Kc. STzzvens, 
? —— thine iron JT I think it ſhould be rather, 


6 mine iron Joh Nsox. 


——— — —Ü— — — —— 
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If fortune be not ours to-day, it is 88 


Becauſe we brave her. —— Come. / 
Cleo. Nay, I'll help too. 
Ant. What's this for? Ah, let be, let be! thou 


A 


The armourer of my heart . falſe; this, this. 


Cleo. Sooth, la, III help: Thus it mutt be. 
Ant. Well, well; 


We ſhall thrive now. Seeſt thou, my 8 good fellow 


Go, put on thy defences. 
Eros. Briefly, ſir. 
Cleo. Is not Kia buckled wel 85 
Ant. Rarely, rarely: 


He that unbuckles this, till we do meal 
Jo doff it * for our repoſe, ſhall hear a ſtorm.— 
Thou fumbleſt, Eros; and my queen's a ſquire 


More tight at chis, than thou: : Diſpatch.— O love, 


That thou could'ſt ſee my wars to-day, and knew'lt 


The royal occupation ! thou ſhould'ſt ſee 


Enter an Officer, armed. 


A workman in't. Good morrow to thee; welcome: 


Thou look'ſt like him that knows a wanlike charge: : 
Fo buſineſs that we love, we r:{e betime, 


And go to it with delight. 
Off A thouſand, fir, 


0 . enen it ph + have on their rivetted trim, 


> % Tf £ # 


p Nas, PI 40 too. ] Theſe three little 8 Which in the 
other editions are only one, and given to Cleopatra, were happily 
diſentangled by fir T. Hanmer.  Jonnson. .J. 

* Briefly, fir. ] That is, quickly, fir. Jonxsox. 


3 To Goff 3: ] To 4 is to do of to put off. See Vol. v. | 
p. 59. STEEVENS. 


4 Bae on their riveted trim, ] So, in K. Kew. „ 
Ihe armourers accompliſhing the Knights, 
« With buſy hammers cloling rivers up. ” M4ione: 


E nter 
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Enter other Officers, and Soldiers. 


Cap. The morn is fair.— Good morrow, general 54 

All. Good morrow, general! 

Ant. Tis well blown, lads. 
This morning, like the ſpirit of a youth. 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.— _ 
So, ſo; come, give me that: this way; well ſaid. 
Fare thee well, dame, whate'er becomes 55 me: 
This is a ſoldier s kiſs: rebukeable, Les ber. 
And worthy ſhameful check it were, to ſtan 
On mere mechanic compliment; I {1 leave thee 
Now, like a man of ſteel.— You, that will fight, 
* ollow me cloſe ; Pl bring you to't,—Adiey. 

[ Exeunt Ant. Officers, Ic. 

"Char Pleaſe you, retire to your chamber? 
Cleo. Lead me. 


He goes forth gallantly. That he and Cæſar might 


Determine this great war in ſingle fight! 
Then, Antony,——But now,—Well, on. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE FT; 


Near Alexandria. „ 


75 rumpets found, Enter Antony, and Eros; 4 ll 


meeting them. 


38 Sold. The gods make this a happy FR to Antony! 


Anl. Would, thou and thoſe thy ſcars had once 


prevail d 


5 T, he marn.is Fair. Good narrow, general !] The ſpeech, i in 


the old copy, is erroneouſly given to Alexas. SrEEVENS. 


Eros. The gods make this a happy day to Antony J] Tis evident, 
as Dr. Thirlby likewiſe conjectured, by what Antony immediately 


replies, that this line ſhould not be placed to Eros, but to the ſol · 


dier, who, before the battle of Actum, adviſed Antony to try 
his fate at land. Tuxozarv. 


To 


$ 
6 
j 
i 
1 


Perhaps, it ſhould be: 
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To make me fight at land! 
Ero. Hadſt thou done ſo, | 
The kings that have revolted, and the N | 
That has this morning left thee, would have tilt 
Follow'd thy heels. 

Ant. Who's gone this morning! 1 

Eros. Who? 
One ever near tliee: Call for Enobarbus, 
He ſhall not hear thee; or from Cæſar's camp 
Say, I am none of thine. 

Ant. What ſay'ſt thou; * 

Sold. Sir, | 


Hei is with Cæſar. 


Eros. Sir, his cheſts and treaſure 5 


He has not with him. 


Ant. Is he gone ? T3 
Sold, Moſt certain. 55 
Ant. Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure a, ; do it; 


Detain no jot, I charge thee : write to him 


(1 will ſubſcribe) gentle adieus, and greetings: 


Say, that I wiſh he never find more cauſe 


To change a maſter.— O, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honeft men !|— Diſparch, —Enobarbus! 


Exeunt. 


SCENE VI. 


Ceſar s camp. 


Enter Cz/ar, Agrippa, With Enobarbus, and others. 


| Cef. Go forth, Agrippa, and begin the fight a 


Diſpaleh, my Eros. Thus the modern editors. The old. 


edition reads: 


' ————Diſpateh Enobarbus. 


mnnnmn— Diſpatch ! To bee Joux vs oN . 


9 85 Is come into rl field. 
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3 Our will is, Antony be took xii 
Make it ſo known. . 

Agr. Cæſar, I ſhall. Lit Agrippa. 
Cz/. The time of univerſal peace is near: 
Prove this a proſperous day, the three- nook d world 

Shall bear the olive freely. 


4 


Enter a Me Zenger 
Meſ. Antony 5 05 1 


Cæſ. Go, charge Agrippa 
Plant thoſe that have revolted in the vant, 
That Antony me ſeem to ſpend his fury 
Upon himſelf. NEA Cæſar, Ec. 
Eno. Alexas did revolt; ; and went to Jewry, on, 
Affairs of Antony; there did * perſuade © 
Great Herod to. incline himſelf to C æſar, : 

And leave his. maſter Antony: for this pains, 
Cæſar hath hang'd him. Canidius, and the reſt 
That fell away, have entertainment, but 
No honourable truſt. I have done ill; 

Of which I do accuſe myſelf fo e 
That I will joy no more. 


"8. Our avill i . Ads be cook alive J It is obſervable with what 
judgment Shakſpeare draws the character of Octavius. Antony 


was his hero; ſo the other was not to ſhine : yet being an kiſto- 


rical character, there was a neceſſity to draw him lite. But the an- 
cient hiſtorians, his flatterers, had delivered him down ſo fair, 
that he ſeems ready cut and dried for a hero. Amidit theſe diffi- 
culties Shakſpeare has extricated himſelf with great addreſs. He 
has admitted all thoſe great ſtrokes of his character as he found 
them, and yet has made him a very unamiable character, deceit- 
ful, mean. f pirited, narrow. minded, proud, and revengeſul. 
' WarBuURTON, 


9 Shall bear the olive freely, ] i. e. ſhall ſpring up every where 


N and without culture. WARBURTON. 
57 Err old 915 has di To periups rightly. 
* 1 hg 
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Enter a Soldier of Ceſar * 


Sold. Enobarbus, Antony 
Hath after thee ſent all thy treaſure , with | 
His bounty over-plus : 'The meſſenger 
Came on my guard; and at thy tent is now, 
Unloading of his mules. 

Eno. I give it you. 

Sold. Mock not, Enobarbus, 

I tell you true: Beſt you ſafed the bringer 
Out of the hoſt; 1 mut attend mine office, 


rr 


* Or would have done t myſelf. Your emperor 

: Continvues ftill a Jove. = (Ext. 
3 Eno. I am alone the villain of the earth, 
| And feel I am fo moſt. O Antony, 


Thou mine of bounty, how would'ſt thou have paid | 
My better fervice, when my turpitude 
| Thou doſt ſo crown with gold! * This blows my 
0 ES. - 5 
If ſwift thought break it not, a ſwifter mean : 
3 Shall out-ſtrike thought ; but thought will do't, 1 
1 feel. 5 


1 naht againſt thee ! No: 1 will go ſcek 


| | e Hath after os font all thy 5 &c. ] 1 in the old | 
| 5 tranſlation of Plutarch: Furthermore, he delt very friendly 
and courteouſly with Domitius, and againſt Cleopatraes mynde. 


FE For, he being ficke of an agewe when he went, and tooke a 
| Iltttle boate to go to Cæſar's campe, Antonius was very ſory for 
| it, but yet he ſent after him all his caryage, trayne, and men: 


and the ſame Domitius, as though he gave him to vnderſtand 

that he mantel his open: treaſon, he died immediately after.” 
STEEVENS. 

=This bis my heart : Y All the latter editions have: 

——T his bows my heart : 

I have given the original word. again the place 8 which T 

id think it unjuſtly excluded. . This generofity, (ſays Enobarbus) 

| ſwells my beart, fo that it will n break, if thought break it 

| not, a fwifier miau. JOANSON. 


2 | Some 


| 6 
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Some ditch, wherein to die; the foul'ſt beſt fits 
My latter part of life. LExit. ; 


SCENE vo. 
Before the Walls of Alexandria. © li 


Alarum. Drums and 7. rumpets. Enter Agrippa, andothers. | 


Aer. Retire, we have engag'd ourſelves too far: 
Cæſar himſelf has work, and ? our oppreſſion 1 
Exceeds what we expected . [Exeunt. | 


Enter Antony, and Ss wounded. 


Scar. O my brave emperor, this is fought indeed! 
Had we done ſo at firſt, we had driven wen home 
With clouts about their heads. | | 
Ant. Thou bleed'ſt apace. 25 | 
Scar. J had a wound here e that was 5 like a T. | 
| But now 'tis made an H. 3 i 
Ant, They do retire. 2 | 1 
Scar. We'll beat em into bench- holes; Thave yet | 
Room for fix ſcotches more. 


Enter Eros. 6D ; 


Eros. They are beaten, fir; and our adrungape 25 | 
r 5 1 
4 


For a fair victory. 

Scar. Let us ſcore their backs, AE: 
And ſnatch em up, as we take hares, behind; © 1 
Tis ſport to maul a runner, U j 

Ant. 1 will reward thee 5 


7 — our oppreſion] Oppreſſion on for robo. 3 7 1 
WaRUURTORm. „ l 
"$i 1. Haniner has received . er rightly. | | | 
| Jossox. WO | | 

Once | 


== 1 — PID 
rr — 


e 
KEIL IT - * "ape" ” 


— 2 9 * = 
__ * „ — * 4 
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Once for thy ſprightly comfort, and ten- fold 
For thy good valour. Come thee oun. 
Scar. I'll halt after. | „ 
S C E N E VII. 
Under the walls of Alexandria. 


Alarum. Enter Antony again in a march, Scars, 


with others. 


Ant. We have beat him to bis camp: Run one 
before, 


And let the queen know of our gueſts. To- morrow, 


Before the ſun ſhall ſee us, We II ſpill the blood 
That has to-day eſcap'd. I thank you all; 


For doughty- handed are you, and have fought 


Not as you ſerv'd the cauſe, but as it had been 


7 Fach man's like mine ; you have ſhewn all Hectors. 


Enter the city, clip your wives“, your friends, 


Tell them your feats; whilſt they with joyful tears, 


Waſh the concealment from your wounds, and kifs 


The honour'd:gaſhes 1 whole.—Give 1 me thy hand; 


[To Scorus, 
Enter Cleopatra. 


T0 this great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 


Make her thanks bleſs thee. O thou day o' the world, 5 


Chain mine arm'd neck; leap thou, attire and all, 
Ls # ra of harneſs m rd and chere 


mw NG your „ To clip ĩs to embrace. bee 


Vol. I. p. 97. IV. 436. STzevens. 
4 To this great fairy 
Fairy, which Dr. 8 and ſir T. Hanmer explain by Ja- 
chantreſs, compriſes the idea of power and beauty. Johnson. 
3 1. of harneſs, —] i. e. armour of proof. Har- 
noi, Frens Arnt/o,' Ital. STEEVENS. 


] Mr. Upton bel obſerved, that 


Sy Sos 7: nod ene: i. 
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Ride on the pants rriumphing.. 
Cleo. Lord of lords! 
O infinite virtue! com'ſt thou ſmiling from 
The world's great ſgare uncaught? 
Ant. My nightingale, e 
We have beat them to their beds. What, girl ? 
though grey 
Do ſomething mingle with © our younger brown ; yet 
have we 
A brain that nouriſhes our nerves, and can 
Get goal for goal of youth. Behold this man 
Commend unto his lips thy favouring hand ;—_ 
_ Kiſs it, my warriour ;—He hath fought to-day, 
As if a god, in hate of mankind, had. 
Deſtroy'd in ſuch. a ſhape. 
Cleo. I'll give thee, friend, 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's “. 
Ant. He has deſery* d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phœbus' car. — Give me thy hand ;— 
Through Alexandria make a jolly march; 
Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe them: : 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together ; 
And drink. carouſes to the next t day 8 fate, 


Get PR for goal of youth. -] At al plays of barriers, the 
boundary is called a goal; to win a goal, is to be a luer! in a 
conteſt of activity. JonhNSbꝓ mn. 

. it was @ king's.) So, in fir T. North's tranſlation of 
Plutarch: © Then came Antony again to the palace greatly 
boaſting of this victory, and ſweetly kiſſed Cleopatra, armed as 
he was when he came from the fight, recommending one of his 
men of arms unto her, that had valiantly foughtin this ſkirmiſh. 
Cleopatra, to reward his manlineſs, gave him an armour and 
head-piece of clean gold,” STEEveEns, - 

Bear our hack'd targets like the men that owe them : J i i. e. 
hack'd as much as the men to whom they belong. 
| Waxzukrox. 

Why not rather, Bear our hack'd targets with ſpirit and ex- 
ulation, ſuch as becomes the brave warriors that own them? 
Jokxsox. 
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Which promiſes royal pertl.—Trumpeters, 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear; 
Make mingle with our rattling tabourines? ; 


That heaven and earth may * their ſounds w- 
gether, 


Applavding our * [Exeunt. 


8 . 
Cæſar's camp. : 
Enter a Centinel, and bis company. Enobarbus follows. 


Cent. If we be not reliev'd within this hour, 


We muſt return to the court of guard * : The night 


Is ſhiny ; and, they ſay, we ſhall embattle 
By the ſecond hour i' the morn. 

I Sold. This laſt day was a ſhrewd one to us. 

Eno. O, bear me witneſs, night! — 

2 Sold. What man is this ? 

1 Hold. Stand. cloſe, and liſt him. 

Eno. Be witneſs to me, O thou bleſſed moon, 
When men revolted ſhall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent! 

Cent. Enobarbus! 

3 Sold. Peace; hark further. 

Eno. 'O' ſovereign miſtreſs of true melancholy 
The poiſonous damp of night diſpunge upon me; 
That life, a very rebel to my will, 


a * 


'9 -tabourines 3] A tabrurin was a ſmall drum. It is 
often mentioned in cur ancient romances. So, in the Hiſtory of 
Hehas "Knight of the Swanne, bl. I. no date: 'Trumpetes, 
clerons, 4 and other minſtrelſy. 5  STEEVENS. | 
Ie court of guard: ] 1. e. the guard-room, the 
place where the guard muſters. The bo ee occurs vow in 


Otbello. Srerve NS. 
My 


o TY 
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May hang no longer on me: Throw my heart 

Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault; 

Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 

And finiſh all foul thoughts. O Antony, 

Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular; 

But let the world rank me in regiſter 

A maſter⸗leaver, and a fugitive: EO. 5 

O Antony! O Antony! Dies. 85 
1 Sold. Let's ſpeak to him. 


Cent. Let's hear him, for the things he ſpeaks 
May concern Ceſar. 


2. Sold. Let's doſo. But he ſleeps. 


Cent. Swoons rather; for ſo bad a prayer as his 
Was never yet for ſleep. 
1 Sold. Go we to him. 


2 Sold. Awake, fir, awake; ſpeak, to us. 
1 Sold. Hear you, fir? 


Cent. The hand of death hath raught him?, 


[Drums af ar off. 
Hark, how the hn demurely wake the ſleepers : 
Let's bear him to the court of guard; he is 
Of note : our hour 1s fully out. 
2 Sold. Come on then; 


He may recover yet. Exeunt, with the oY 


2 


T hrow my heart) The pathetic of Shucſprare too 
1 ends in the ridiculous. It is painful to find the gloomy 
dignity of this noble ſcene deſtroyed by the intruſion of a conceit 
ſo far-fetched and unaffecting. JIonNSO. 


3 The hand of death hath raught him.] Raught | 18 the ancient 
preterite of the verb to reach, See Vol. II. p. 460. 


STEEVENS. 
* Hark, how the drums demurely——] Demurely for ſolemnly. 
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er. 
Between the two camps. 
Enter Antony, and Scarus, with their army, 


Ant. Their preparation is to- day by ſea; 


We pleaſe them not by land. 


Scar. For both, my lord. 
Ant. I would, they'd fight i' the fire, or in the air; 


We'd fight there too. But this it is; Our foot 
Upon the hills adjoining to the —_ 
Shall ſtay with us; order for ſea is given; ; 
They have put forth the haven, 


Where their appointment we may beſt l, 
And look on their endeavour. [Exeunt, 


Enter Cefar, and bis army, 


Ce. 7 But being charg'd, we will be ſtill by land, 
Which, 


> . They have put forth the haven. F arther: on. 1 Theſe te 


farther on, though not neceſſary, have been inſerted in the later 
"editions, and are not in the firſt. Jonnson, | 


6 Where their appointment abe may beſt d. overs 
Aud lobꝶ on their endeavour. ] 


1. e. where we may belt diſcover their numbers, and ſee their n- 


tions. WARBURTON. _ 
7 Butberrg charg'd, we ail be fill by land, 
Which, as I take't, we fhall ; 
1. e. unleſs we be charg'd we will remain quiet at land, which 
quiet I ſuppoſe we ſhall keep. But being charg d was a phraſc of 
that time, equivalent to wnle/s we be, which the Oxford editor 


not underſtanding, he has aiter'd the line thus : 


Not being charg'd, wwe will be ſtill by land, 
Which as Fs t we hall not, W ARBURTON, | 
«x. But (ſays Mr. Lambe in his notes on the ancient metrical 
hiſtory of the Battle of Floddon) ſignifies without,” in which 


bY ſenſe it 1s often uſed in the North. Boots but /purs. * Vulg. 


Again, in Kelly's Collection of Scots proverbs : e could 
eat me bat alt.“ Again: 6c He gave me whitings but bones.” 


Again, | 


to 
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Which, as I take | it, we ſhall ; for his beſt Bice 
Is forth to man his gallies. To the vales, 
And hold our beſt advantage. IExeunt. 
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Re-enter Antony, and Scarus. 


Aut. Yet they're not join'd: Where ler pine 
does ſtand, 


| I ſhall diſcover all: TH bring thee word 2 

Straight, how 'tis like to go. 1 Exit. 
Scor. Swallows have built 

In Cleopatra's ſails their neſts: the augurers * 


Say, they know not, they cannot tell ;——look 8 
5 grimly, 

And dare not ſpeak their kinwledgs, Antony 

1s valiant, and dejected; and, by ſtarts, 

is fretted fortunes give him hope, and fear, 

Of what he has, and has not. [ Exit, 


Again, in Chaucer's Perſones Tale, late edit. Ful oft time I 

rede, that no man truſt in his owen perfection, ut he be ſtronger 
than Sampſon, or holier than David, or wiſer than Solomon.” 

But is from the Saxon Butan. Thus batan las; abſque falſo, 


without a lye. Again, in the Fintner's Play in the Cheſter col- 
lection. Brit. Muſ. MS. Harl. 2013. p. 292 


« Abraham. Oh comely creature ht. thee il 
I greeve my God and that full 111.” 
See alſo Ray's North Country Words, And in the MSS. called 
William and the Werwalf, in the Library of King's . 
Cambridge: 
I ſayle now in the ſee as ſchip boute maſt, 
_ & Boute anker, or ore, or ani ſemlych ſayle. p. 86. 
STE EVEN. 
— augurers] The old copy has auguries. This leads us 
to what ſeems moſt likely to be the true W which 
word is uſed in the laſt act: 


c Von are too ſure an augurer.“ Maronx. 
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Alarum afar off, as at a ſea- b. | 
Re-enter Antony. 


Ant. All i 18 loſt; : 
This foul Egyptian hath betrayed me: 
My fleet hath yielded to the foe; and yender 
They caſt their caps up, and carouſe together 
Like friends long loſt.—? Triple- turn'd whore ! tis 
thou | 
Haſt fold me to this novice; and my heart 
Makes only wars on thee, —Bid them all fly; 
For when I am reveng'd upon my charm, 
I have done all :—Bid them all fly, be gone. 


O ſun, thy upriſe ſhall J ſee no more: 


Fortune and Antony part here; even here 
Do we ſhake hands. All come to this? The hearts 


That ſpaniel d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their 


9 s riple-turn'd whore | 1 She was firſt for 1. then 
was ſuppoſed by him to have turned to Cæſar, when he found 
his meſſenger kiſſing her hand; then the zurned again to Antony, 
and now has zurzed to Cæſar. Shall 1 mention what has dropped 
into my imagination, that our author might perhaps have 
written triple- tongued ? Double-tongued is a common term of re- 
proach, which rage might improve to 7riple-tongued. But the 
preſent reading may ſtand. Jounson. _ 

She was firlt for Julius Cæſar, then for Pompey the Great 
and afterwards for Antony. ToLLErT. 

That Dr. Johnſon is miſtaken in his explanation of thts epi- 
thets appears clearly from a former paſſage in this play-: 

El, I found thee as a morſel 
« On dead Czfar's trencher ; nay thou wert 
« A fragment of Cneius Pompey's.” MaLone. 
pat ſpaniel'd us at heels, ]. All the editions read: 
a pannell'd me at heels, 
Sir T. Hanmer ſubſtituted paniel'd by an emendation, with 
which it was reaſonable to expect that even rival commentators 
would be ſatisfied; yet Dr. Warburton propoſes pantler'd, ni 
note, of which he is not injur'd by the ſuppreſſion ; and Mr. 
_ Upton having in his firit edition propoſed plaufibly enough: 
1 That paged me at heels, — 


In the ſecond edition. retracts his alterdion, and maintains far 
| ne 
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Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their 3 
On bloſſoming Cæſar; and this pine is bark'd 
That over-topp'd them all. Betray'd I am: 

O this falſe foul of Agypt! * this grave charm.— 


| Whoſe eye beck'd forth my . and call'd them 
home ; 


Whoſe boſom was my crownet?, my chief end, — 
D a STOP 81 15 hath, at faſt and looſe, 


Be- 


rell d to be the right reading, being a metaphor taken, he ſays, 

from a pannel of wainſcot. JonnsoN. 

 SpanieÞd is ſo happy a conjecture, that I think we ought to 

acquieſce in it. It is of ſome weight with me that ſpaniel was 

often formerly written ſpannel. Hence there is only the omiſ- 
ſion of the firſt letter, which has happened elſewhere in our 
poet, as in the word chear, &c. To dog them at che heels is 
. dot an uncommon expreſſion in Shakſpeare; and in the Mid- 
ſummer Night s Dream, act II. ſc. ii. Helena ſays to Demetrius: 

I am your Daniel only give me leave, 


r «© Unworthy as I am, to follow you.” TOLLE. 
| 5 is grave charm, ——}] I know not by what authority, 
n nor for what reaſon, this grave charm, which the firſt, the only 
id original copy exhibits, has been through all the modern editions 
f changed to this pay charm. By this grave charm, 1s meant, this 
ed ſublime, this majeſtic beauty. Jonnson. 
ve believe grave charm means only deadly, or deftru2ive piece of 
e- | wwitcheraft. In this ſenſe the epithet grave is often uſed by 
he Chapman in his tranflation- of Hemer. So, in the 19th book: 
* hut not far hence the fatal minutes are 
at; Of thy grave ruin.“ | 
It ſeems to be on ale in the ſenſe of the Lads work gravis, 
pl- STEEVENS.. 
| , my crownet, # my chief nk ] Dr. Johnſon ſep- 
poſes that crownet means laſt pur poſe, probably from inis coronat 
opus. Chapman, in his tranfla:ion of the ſecond book of Homer, 
uſes crown in the ſenſe which my learned coadjutor would re- 
commend : 
1 5 -All thiane have their creaune. 
with Again, in our r author” s Cymbeline : | | 
ators My ſupreme crows of grief.“  STEEVENS. ' 
in + Like a right gipſy, bath, at faſt and looſe, 
M.. | Beguil'd ne &C.] 
: There is à kind of pun in this paſſage, ariſing from the corrup- 
tion of the word Æguptian into gip/ey. The old law-books term 
by fuch perſons as | ramble about the country, and pretend ſkill in 
7 A, 


11 5 paüalmiſtry 
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Begvil'd me; to the very heart of lofs— 
What, Eros, Eros ! 


Enter Es 


Ah, thou ſpell! Avaunt.— 
Cleo. Why is my lord enrag'd ein his love! ? 
Ant. Vaniſh; or J ſhall give thee thy deſerving, 
And blemiſh Cæſar 8 triumph. Let him take thee, 
And hoiſt thee up to the ſhouting plebeians: 
Follow his chariot, like the greateſt ſpot 


palmiſtry and fortune- telling, Egyptians. and looſe is a 
term to ſignify a cheating game, of which ws blowing is a de- 
ſcription, A leathern belt is made up into a number of intricate 
folds, and placed edgewiſe upon a table. One of the folds is 
made to reſemble the middle of the girdle, ſo that whoever 
mould thruſt a ſkewer into it would think he held it faſt to the 
table; whereas, when he has ſo done, the perſon with whom he 
plays may take hold of both ends, and draw it away, This 
trick 1s now known to the common people, by the name of 

 pricking at the belt or girdle, and perhaps was practiſed by the 4 
Gypfies in the time of Shakſpeare, Sir J. Hawkins, 

Sir John Hawkins's ſuppotition is confirm'd by the following: 

Epigram in an ancient collection called Run and a 1 885 Caf} by 
Tho. Freeman, 1614: 02 


Is Zoyptum foſvenſum.. Epig. 95. 

«« Charles the Ægyptian, who by jugling could 
1 Make faft or looſe, or whatſoere he would; 
ll! «© Surely it ſeem'd he was not his craft's maſter, 
"7 „ Striving to looſe what ſtruggling he made faſter : 
[if The hangman was more cunning of che twaine, 
Who knit what he could not unknit againe. 

« You countrymen Zg yp77ans make ſuch ſots, 

«« Seeming to looſe indiſſoluble knots: _ 
Had you been there, but to ſee the caſt, _ 

„ You would have won, bad you but lad tis faſt,” ” 

_ - "STEEVENS. 
| | That the Egyptians were great adepts in this art before Shak- 
; | | ſpeare's time, may be ſeen in Scor*s Di/coverie of Witcheraft, 
| 1 584, p. 336, 9 theſe practices are way explained. 


EDp1iTOR. 
* =t9 the wery far Y =] To the utmoſt lols poſ- 
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Of all thy ſex ; * moſt monſter-like, be ſhewn 
For poor'ſt diminutives to dolts; and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy viſage up + 
7 With her prepared nails. Tis well thou'rt gone, 


Exit Cleopatra. 
Tf it be well to live: But better twere, 


Thou fell'ſt into my fury; for one death 

Might have prevented many.—Eros, io 

The ſhirt of Neſſus is upon me: Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine anceſtor, thy rage: 

I Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o the moon; 


And 


8 — monſter lite, be ſheawwn & 

For poor'ft diminutives, for dolts ; ] , 
As the alluſion here is to monſters carried about in ſhews, At 13 
plain, that the words, for poore/t diminutives, mult mean for the 
leaſt piece of money ; we muſt therefore read the next word : 
for doits,— 
i. e. farthings, which . what he 1 means by pooreſt n 

aR BURTON. 

There was ſurely no obcalion for the poet to few what he 
meant by pooreſt diminutives, The expreſſion is clear enough, 
and certainly acquires no additional force from the explanation, 
I rather believe we ſhould read: 

For pooreft diminutives, TO DOLTS ; 
This aggravates the contempt of her foppoled ſituation ; to be 
ſhewn, as monſters are, not only for the ſmalle/# pieces of money, 
but 10 the moſt flupid and vulgar ſpectators. TYTRWIITT. 

I have adopted this truly ſenſible emendation, STEEVENS. 

7 With her prepared nails. ] i. e. with hails which ſhe 
ſuffered to grow for this purpoſe, WARBURTON. 

. Let me lodge Lichas—— } Sir T. Hanmer reads thus: 
thy rage 

Led thee lodge Lichas—and— 
Subdue thy — felf.—=— 

This reading, harſh as it is, Dr. Warburton has received, af. 
ter having rejected many better. The meaning is, Let me do 
ee in my rage, becoming the ſucceſſor of Hercules. 

OHNSON, 

La me lods e Lichas on the Borns o 105 moon, | This image our 
poet ſeems x have taken from Seneca's Hercules, who ſays Li- 

chas being launched into the air, ſprinkled the clouds with his 
blood. Sophocles, on the ſame occaſion, talks at a much ſo- 
berer rate. WARBURTON, 5 

| Shakſpeare 
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And with thoſe hands, that graſp'd the heavieſt club, 
Subdue my worthieſt ſelf. The witch ſhall die; 
To the young Roman boy ſhe hath ſold me, and I all 
Under this plot: ſhe dies for't, —Eros, ho! [Exi, 


SCENE Xx. 
Cleopatra's palace. | 
Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, Iras, and Mardian. 


Cleo. Help me, my women! O, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his ſhield ©; the boar of Thellaly 
Was never ſo emboſs'd', 

Char. To the monument; 
; There lock yourſelf, and fend him wordy you are TOR] 
The ſoul and body rive not more at parting, 
Than greatneſs going off. 

Cleo. To the monument: 
Mardian, go tell him I have ſlain myſelk; 
Say, that the laſt I ſpoke was, Antony, 
And word it, pr'ythee, piteouſly : Hence, Mardian ; 
And bring me how he takes my death. —To the mo- 

nument. [Exeunt, 


Shakſpeare might have len part of this imagery from Hey- 
wood's Silver Age, 1613: 

© To ſee this wanton, with her baſtard, blown 

« And hang'd upon the high horns of rhe inen. 

STEEVENS. 

The author of THE Remarks, however, obſerves, that if 

Heywood's play was not publiſhed earlier than 1613, he might 

as probably have borrowed from Shakſpeare. EDITox. | 
9 Than Telamon for his fhield;——] i. e. than Ajax Telamon 

for the armour of Achilles, the molt valuable part 2 which was 

the ſhield. The boar of T heſſaly was the boar killed by Meleager. 

| STEEVENS. 

* Was never þ emmboſs'd. ] See Vol. II. p- At, Vel. IV. 

p. 98. EpiToR, 


88 
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Se RN N 
The ſame. 
Enter Antony, and Eros; 


Ant. Eros, thou yet behold'ſt me? 
Eros. Ay, noble lord. 


Ant. Sometime, we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh ; 
A vapour, ſometime; like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a pendant rock, _ 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon't, that nod unto the world, 
And 1 our eyes with air: Thou haſt ſcen theſe 
lens; 
| FP are black veſper' J pageants, 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 


1 Sometime, awe ſee a A that's auen, fee] 80, Ariſto- 
phanes, Nubes, v v. 345: 
Hon wor 2 dos hen Kerralyu 3 ouoicey ; : | 
: 11 p 750 Abu, 1 T&upm 3 Sir W. RawLinsoN. 
perhaps Shakſpeare received the thought from P. Holland's tranſ- 
lation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. b. ii. ch. 3: our eĩeſight teſ- 
tifieth the ſame, whiles in one place 2 ara the reſem- 
blance of a waine or chariot, in another of a beare, the figure of 


a bull in n this part, &c.“ or from Snap O Ae D'Olive, 
1606: 


Like to a miſs of clouds that now FIRE like 
© Anelephant, and ftraightways like an ox, 
And then a mouſe, &c,” STEEVENS. 
Perhaps our author was indebted for. this thought to Chap- 
man' s Buſy d' Ambois, 1607 : ö 
* — like empty , | 
« In which our faulty. apprehenſions forge 
The forms of dragons, lions, elephants, 
When they hold no proportion.” Marons. | 
3 They are black weſper's pageants.) The beauty both of the 
expreſſion and the alluſion is loſt, unleſs we recolle& the fre- 
quency and the nature of theſe ſhows in Shakſpeare's age. 


+ of Waren. | 


Ant. 


il bh. 
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I} Ant. That, which is now a horſe, even with a 
1 | JJ 

| The rack diſlimns; and makes it indiſtind, 
1 As water is in water. 8 

I! Eros. It does, my lord. 

1's Ant. My good knave, Eros*, now thy captain is 
0 ven ſuch a body: here I am Antony; 

If Yet cannot hold this viſible ſhape, my knave. 

| = 1 made theſe wars for Egypt; and the queen,— 
' Whoſe heart, I thought, I had, for ſhe had mine; 
bl Which, Whifſt i it was mine, had annex'd unto't 

Þ A million more, now loſt, — ſne, Eros, has 
[il Pack'd cards with Cæſar, and falſe play'd my glory 
bill Unto an enemy's ee on 

q it 5 OM + The rack diſſimus; ] i. e. The fleeting away of the clouds 


1 deſtroys the picture. Se Liv ens, 
5 My good knave, Eros,. ] Knave is ſervant. So, in 4 
Mery Geſte of Robyn Hoode, bl. 1. no date: | 
<< I ſhall thee lende lyttle John my man, 
| « For he ſhall be thy nave.” 
Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr Degore, bl. I. no date * 
He ſent the chylde to her full rathe 
« With much money by his #tave.” STEEVENS. 
s Pack'd cards with Ce/ar, and falſe play'd my glory 
| Unto an enemy's triumph. 
Shakſpeare has here, as uſual, raked his metaphor from a low 
trivial ſubject; but has enobled it with much art, by ſo contriv- 
ing that the principal term in the ſubject from whence the meta- 
hor was taken, ſhould belong to, and ſuit the dignity of the ſub- 
ject to which the metaphor is transferred: thereby providing at 
once for the integrity of the figure, and the nobleneſs of the 
thought. And this by the word triumph, which either ſignifies 
Octavius's conqueſt, or what we now call, contractedly, the trump 
at cards, then called the triumph or the rrizmphing fort. 
WARBURTON. 
This explanation is very juſt, the thought did not deſerve ſo 
good an annotation. Joh Rx SON. 
A paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Fortunate Iles, a maſque, I think 
ſufficiently ſupports Dr, Warburton's etymology : 
I „The kings and queens that triumph in the cards.“ 
This uſe of the word comes to us from the French, who at this 
day cal che trump at cards, le triomphe. © Srekrzys. TY 


_ Nay, 
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Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourſelves to end ourſelves. O, thy vile lady! 


Enter Ma, dian. 


She has robb'd me of my ſword. 

Mar. No, Antony; 
My miſtreſs lov'd es and her fortunes mingled 
With thine entirely. 

Ant. Hence, ſaucy eunuch ; peace; 

She hath betray'd me, and ſhall die the death. 
Mar. Death of one perſon can be paid but once; 
And that ſhe hath diſcharg'd : What thou would'ſt do, 
Is done unto thy hand; the laſt ſhe ſpake 

Was, Antony! molt noble Antony! 

Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips: ſhe render'd life, 

The name fo buried in her, 

Ant. Dead then? 

Mar. Dead. 

Ant. Unarm, Eros; che long day 1 tue 18 done, 
And we muſt ſleep: That thou aer n hence ſafe, 
Does pay thy labour richly; G0. — Off, pluck off; — 
OE, [Exix Mardian. 
The ſeven- fold ſhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. O, cleave, my ſides ! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent *, 
Crack thy frail caſe! Apace, Eros, apace. 
No more a ſoldier : Bruiſed pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne. From me a while. 


* Eros, 


I will oertake thee, Cleopatra, and 


7 The battery from my heart. JI would read "IF 

This battery from my heart. JOHNSON. | 

* thy cantinent, ] 1. e. the thing that contains thee, 6. 

in anothey of our author's plays: You ſhall find in him the 
continent * what part a gente would ſee, STREVENS, 


EY | 5 Weep 


— 
- — — 2 


— 
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4 Weep for my pardon. So it muſt be, for now 

[1 All length 1s torture ;—Since the Vai is out, 

1 Lie down, and ſtray no further: Now all labour 
1 Marrs what it does; yea, very force entangles 
118 Itſelf with ſtrength : ? Seal then, and all is done.— 
14 Eros !—lI come, my queen: Eros Stay for me: 
1 Where ſouls do couch on flowers, we'll hand in hand, 
Tit And with our ſprightly port make the ghoſts gaze: 
1 Dido and her Eneas ſhall want troops, 

1 


And all the haunt be ours. Come, Eros, Eros! 


EE 


— 


Re-enter Eros. 


5 Eros. What would my lord? 

{ih At. Since Cleopatra lx d. 

it I have liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the has, 

1 Deteſt my baſeneſs. 1, that with my ford 
1 Gn the world, and o'er green Neptune's back 


| 
| 

With ſhips made cities, ' condemn n to lack 
| 


1 ee "RAR 


Seal FED and all i done. W taken From 
[ =, civil contracts, where, when all is agreed on, the ſealing compleats 
io | | the contract; ſo he hath determined to die, and nothing remain'd 


but to give the ſtroke. The Oxford editor not e g _ 
alters it to 


— then, 
I believe the reading is: 
ſeel then, and all is PLL — 
To feel hawks, is to cloſe their eyes. The meaning will be : 


| WarnunroN. 


fence the torch is out, 
Lie down, and ftray no further. * all 3 
vl Marrs what it does.———Seel then, and all is done. 


| Cloſe thine eyes for ever, and be quiet, JOHNSON. 
— condemn myſelf, to lack 

165 5 The courage of a waman, leis noble mind 
i T han ſhe, 
According to this reading, Antony is made to ſay, that he is 
deſtitute of even the courage of a woman; that he is de/titute 
ik of a leſs noble mind than Cleopatra. But he means to aſſert the 
If very contrary ;—that he bas a leſs noble mind than ſhe. I there · 
bk 


fore —— incline to read: 


Wi Ok ; —condewn 
o 17.5 ' F 
N 
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The courage of a woman, leſs noble mind 


Than ſhe, which, by her death, our Ceſar tells, 
Jam conqueror of myſelf. Thou art ſworn, Eros, 
That, when the exigent ſnould come, (which now 
Is come, indeed) when I ſhould ſee behind me 

The inevitable proſecution of 

Diſgrace and horror, that, on my command, 

Thou then would'ſt kill me: do't, the time is come: 
Thou ſtrik'ſt not me, 'tis Cæſar thou detear'ſt, 


Put colour in thy cheek. 


Eros. The gods withhold me! 


Shall 1 do that, which all the Wk darts, 
T hough enemy, loſt aim, and could not? 


5 Would'ſt thou be window 'd i in great Rome, and ſee 


Thy maſter thus * with pleach'd arms, bending down 
Nis corrigible neck 3, his face ſubdu'd 


Io penetrative ſhame ; whilſt the wheel'd ſeat 
Of fortunate Cæſar, drawn before him, branded 


His baſeneſs that enſued? 
rs. 1 would not ſee” ' 


. 888 myſelf to lack 
'The courage of a woman ; leſs noble-minded 
Than ſhe, &c. 


The old copy Ras minde, fo that there i is only the addition of one 


| letter. MALONE. 


e 1 Arms folded i in each other. 


__ Jonnson. 
A paſſage very like this occurs in Thomas Kyd's tranſlation of 
Robert Garnier's Cornelia, publiſhed in 15 


" 8 5 ſhalt thou march (thy hands faſt bound behind 
._- thee) - 1 
Thy head hung down, thy cheeks with tears beſprent, 
| «© Before the victor; while thy rebel ſon 
% With crowned front triumphing follow thee.” 
0 STEEVENS. 
1 His corrigible wed — ] Corrigible for corrected, and 
afterwards peretrative for penetrating. So Virgil has © penetrabile 


frigus' for © penetrans frigus, in his Georgicks. STEEVENS. 


4 His baſentſz that enſued 1 The por * ny that 
followed, Jonnson. 21 I 
Ant, 


x 
14 
A 
- 


Lend, the authority. See Vol. V. p. 110. Jounso0N, 


7 % 5 . a * * 
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Ant. Come then; for with a wound I muſt be cur'd. 
Draw that thy honeſt ſword, which thou haſt worn 
Moſt uſeful for thy country. 

Eros. O, fir, pardon me. | 

Ant. When I did make thee free, wort thou not 

then 
To do this when I de thee ? Do it at once; 
Or thy precedent ſervices are all 
But accidents unpurpos'd. Draw, and come. 


Eros. Turn from me then that noble countenance, 
| Wherein * the worſhip of the whole world lies. 


K urning 2 me, 


Ant. Lo thee.— 

Eros. My ſword is drawn. 
Ant. Then let it do at once 
The thing why thou haſt drawn it. 

Eros. My dear maſter, 
My captain, and my emperor ! let me ſay, 


Before I ſtrike this bloody Waun, farewel. 


5 N. "wy 1 did make thee free, c 1 So, in the old A fa © 
Plutarch: „Now he had a man of tis called Eros, whom he 
loued and truſted much, and whom he had long before cauſed to 


ſweare vnto him, that he ſhould kill him when he did commaunde 


him: and then he willed him to keepe his promiſe. His man 


drawing his ſworde, lift it vp as though he had ment to have 
ſtriken his maiſter : but turning his head at one fide, he thruſt 


his ſword into him ſelfe, and fell downe dead at his maiſter's focte. 
Then ſaid Antonius, O noble Eros, I thanke thee for this, and 


it is valliantly done of thee, to ſhew me what I ſhould do to my 


ſelfe, which thou couldeſt not doe for me. Therewithall he 


tooke his ſword, and thruſt it into his bellie, and ſo fell downe 
vpon a litle bed. The wounde he had, killed him not preſently, 


for the blood ſtinted a litle when he was layed : and when he came 
ſomwhat to him ſelfe againe, he praied them that were about him 


to diſpatch him. But they all fled out of the chamber, and left 
him crying out and tormenting him ſelfe: vntill at laſt there came 
a ſecretarie vnto him called Diomedes, who was commannded to 


bring him into the tombe or monument where Cleopatra Was, 


When he heard that ſhe was aliue, he verie earneſtlie prayed his 


men to carie his bodie thither, and ſo he was caried in his men's 
armer into the entry of the monument.” STEEVENS. 
be auorſbip of the whole world——] The worſb?p, is the 


Ant. 
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Ant. Tis ſaid, man ;—and farewel. | 

Eros. F arewel, great chief. Shall I ſtrike now? 

- Ant, Now, Eros. 

Eros. Why, there then: — Thus do I eſcape the 

e * alle himſelf. 

Of Antony s death. | 

Ant. Thrice nobler hin myſelf! 1 

Thou teacheſt me, O valiant Eros, what | 

I ſhould, and thou could'ſt not. My queen and Eros 
Have, by their brave inſtruction, got upon me 

A nobleneſs in record: 7 But I will be 

A bridegroom in my death, and run into't 

As to a lover's bed, Come then; and, Eros, 

T hy maſter dies thy ſcholar; to do thos: 

[Falling on his fe word, 
I learn'd of thee. How | not dead? not dead ? 

The guard, ho!—O, diſparch me. 


Enter Dercetas, and Guards, 


1 Guard. What's the noiſe ? 
Ant. J have done my work ill, friends ; O,; make 
an end 

Ol what I have begun. . 

2 Guard. The ſtar is fallen. 

1 Guard, And time 1s at his period. 
All. Alas, and woe! 


Ant. Let him that loves me, ſtrike me dead. 
8 Bar Jauill * 

A de in my death, &c.] 

This thought has occurred before in Meaſure for Meaſure : ; 

1 will encounter darkneſs as a bride, 

And hug it in my arms. STEEVENS. 

Stowe, deſcribing the execution of Sir Charles Davers, one 
of the earl of Efſex's aſſociates, ſays, that having put off his 
gown and doublet in a moſt cheerful manner, rather like a bride- 
groom than a priſoner appointed for death, he prayed very de- 
| voutly.” Our author might haye recollected the paſſage. 

| | Ma LONE. 


V6L, VIII. 1 8 1 Guard. 
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1 Guard. Not I. 

2 Guard. Nor I. 3 

3 Guard. Nor any one.  [Exeunt. 

Der. Thy death and fortunes bid thy followers fly. 
This ſword but ſhewn to Cæſar, with this tidings, 
Shall enter me with him. 


Euter Diomedes. 


Dio. Where's Antony * 
Der. There, Diomed, there. 
Dio. Lives he? Wilt thou not anſwer, man? 
[ Exit Dercetas. 
Ant. Art thou there, Diomed? Draw * word, 


and give me 


Sufficing ſtrokes for death. 


Dio. Moſt abſolute lord, 
My miſtreſs Cleopatra ſent me to thee. 
Ant. When did ſhe ſend thee? 
Dio. Now, my lord. 
Ant. Where is ſhe? SC 
Dio. Lock'd in her monument. She had a 0 
peeing 
Of what hath come to paſs: for when ſhe ſaw 
(Which never ſhall be found) you did ſuſpe& 


She had diſpos'd * with Cæſar, and that your rage 


Would not be purg'd, ſhe. tent you word ſhe was 
dead ; 


But, fearing lince how it might work, hath ſent 


 Meto proclaim the truth; and I am come, 
I dread too late. 
Ant. Too late, good Diomed —Call my guard, 1 
pr'ythee. 
Dio. What, ho! the emperor's 8 guard! The 
guard, what, ho! _ 
Come, your lord calls. 


3 She had diſpos'd with Chee. ] To 4 i/poſe, in this inſtance, 
perhaps ſignifies to make en 70 ſettle matters,  STEEVENS: 


wy FRE EST Enie 


ce, 


fer 
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5 Enter a Guard. 
Ant. Bear me; good friends, where Cleopatra 
bides; 


Tis the laſt ſervice that I ſhall command you. 
1 Guard. Woe; woe, are we, fir, * may not live 


to wear 


All your true followers out. 


All Moſt heavy day. 


Ant. * my good fellows, do not plats ſharp 
fate 


To grace it with your ſorrows : bid that welcome 


Which comes to puniſh us, and we puniſh it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Take me up: 

have led you oft; carry me now, g good friends, 
And have my thanks for all. 
Exeunt, bearing Antony. 


8 C- E N E XIII. 
A Medic 
; Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, and Iras, | above. 


Cleo. 0 Charmian, I will never go from hence. 
Char, Be comforted, dear madam. 
Cleo. No, I will not: 
All ſtrange and terrible events are 1 
But comforts we deſpiſe ; our ſize of ſorrow, 
Proportion'd to our cauſe, mult be as great 


Enter Diomedes. 


As that which makes it. — How nom? is he dead? 
Dio. His death's upon him, but not dead. 

Look out o' the other ſide your monument, 

His 3 have 1 him thither. . 


Us Enter 
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Enter Autor borne by the guard. 


Cleo. O ſun, 


Burn the great ſphere thou mov'ſt in —darkling* 
ſtand 


The varying ſhore o' the world 0 Antony! 
Antony, Antony! 


Help, Charmian, help; Iras, help; help, friends 
Below ; let's draw him hither, 
Ant. Peace: . 
Not Cæſar's valour hath © Yerthrown Antony, 
But Antony's hath triumph'd on itſelf. 
Cleo. So ſhould it be, that none but Antony 
Should conquer Antony; but woe 'tis ſo! 
Ant, 1 am dying, Egypt, dying; only 
1 here importune death a white, until. 


of 


9 0 fun, 
Burn the great ſphere thou mov in „ !—durkling fond 
Toe varying ſhore o t world l. 
The varying ſhore o' th* world! i. e. of the earth, where light 
and darkneſs make an inceſſant war zation. But then, if the ſun 
| ſhould ſet on fire the whole ſphere, in which he was ſuppoſed to 
move, how could the earth fand darkling ? On the contrary, it 
would be in perpetual light. Therefore, if we allow on ia 
not to be quite mad, we muſt believe ſhe ſaid, 

Turn from 250 great ſphere 
1. e. forſake it, fly off from it: and then indeed che conſequence 

would be, that the t ſhore would become 7nvariably dark. 


| WaRBURTON. 
She defires the ſun to burn his own orb, the vehicle of light, 
and then the earth will be dark. JonnsoN. 
n i. e. without light. See Vol. III. p. 58. 
STEEVENS. 


2 I here importune death —] I ſolicit death to delay; or, I 
zrouble death by keeping bim in waiting. JOHNSON. 

] here impartune death a while, until 

Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor laſt 

I lay upon thy lips, Come down, 
Cleo. I dare not, 
Dear, dcar, my rd, your pardon; ; that 7 dare nit 
421. I | | 

” : 5 What 
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Of many thouſand kiſſes the poor laſt 
] lay upon thy lips. — 
Cleo. I dare not, 

Dear, dear, my lord, pardon; I dare not, 

Leſt I be taken: not the imperious ſhew 

Of the full-fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall 

Be bs with mes; if knife, drugs, ſerpents, 
ave 


Ed ge, 


What curious hobbling verſification do we encounter het in the 
laſt line but one ? Beſides, how inconſiſtently is the lady made to 
reply ? Antony ſays, he only holds life, till he can give her one 
laſt kiſs : and ſhe cries, ſhe dares not: What dares the not do? 
kiſs Antony? But how ſhould ſhe ? ſhe was above, lock'd in her 
monument; and he below, on the outſide of it. With a very 
fight addition, I think, I can cure the whole; and have a war- 
rant from Plutarch for it into the bargain. 

Now Plutarch ſays, that“ Antony was carried in his men's 
arms into the entry of the monument : Notwithſtanding, Cleopatra 
would not open the gates, but came to the high windows, and caſt out 
certain chains and ropes, &c.“ - So that Antony might very rea- 
ſonably defire her to come down, and ſhe as reaſonably excuſe 
herſelf for fear of being enſnared by Cæſar. TRHEOBAUD. 

Mr. Theobald's emendation is received by the ſucceeding edi- 
tors but it ſeems not neceſſary that a dialogue ſo diſtreſsful 
| ſhould be nicely regular. I have therefore preſerved the original 

reading in the text, and the emendation below. Jounson. 
Theobald attempted, I think, to correct this paſſage in the 
wrong place. The old copy e the Hes thus 3 'E 
I lay upon thy lips, 
Cleo. I dare not, dear, | 
Dear my lord, pardon, I dare not 
Leſt I be inken; | 

I believe, the compoſitor omitted a word at the end of the 

third line, and would read: 
I dare not, dear, 
(Dear my lord, pardon,) 1 a not aſcend, 
Leſt I be taken. . MaLong, 

3 Be brooch'd with me.] Be brooch'd, i. e. adorn'd. A brooch 
was an ornament formerly worn in the hat. So in Ben Jonſon's 
 Puttaſter, © Honour's a good brooch to wear in a man's hat at alk ' 
times. 5 Again, in his. Staple of News e- 

The very 6rech o' the bench, gem of the city. 2» 
Again, in the Magnetic Lady: | 

e The groech to any true ſtate cap in Europe. yy 


U 3 


The 
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Edge, ſting, or operation“, I am ſafe. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And * ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour 
Demuring upon me.—But come, come, or ng 


oy me, my women,—we muſt draw thee vp 
Aſſiſt, good friends. 


Ant. OD, quick, or I am gone. 


e. Here's ſport, indeed How heavy weigh 
my lord ! 


Our ſtrength 1 is all gone into heavineſs, 


The Rev. Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical 
Hiſtory of Flodden Field, that brooches in the North are buckles ſet 


with ſtones, ſuch as thoſe with which 1 boſoms and handker- 
chiefs are claſped. STEEvEnNs, 


be Erococh'd with me. 
Brocch is properly a bodkin, or ſome ſach iuſtrument (originally 2 
ſpit) and ladies? bodkins being headed with gems, it ſometimes | 
ſtands for an ornamental trinket or jewel in general, in which 
ſenſe it is perhaps uſed at preſent, or as probably 1 in its original 
one, for pinned up, as we now ſay pin up the baſket; brooch'd with _ 
mne, i. e. pinned up, compleated with having me to adorn his 
triumph. Percy, 

A brooch is always an ornament ; whether a buckle or pin for 5 
the breaſt, hat, or hair, or whatever other ſhape it may aſſume. 
A breach is a ſpit: the ſpires of churches are likewiſe ſo called 

In the northern counties, as Darnton broach. Brooch'd, in the 
text, certainly means adern'd, as it has been properly explained 
by Mr. Steevens. REMARKs. | 

— knife, arugs, ſerpents, have 
Edge, fling, or operation.] 
Here is the ſame irregular poſition of the words, that Mr. War- 
ner would avoid or amend in Hamlet: and yet Shakſpeare ſeems 
to have attended to this matter in the yy play before us, act uh, | 
ic. ii. Folter. 
This thought occurs in Pericles Pere of Tyre: 
II If fires be hot, knives ſharp, or waters deep, 
10 Unty'd L fall my virgin knot wall keeps. ” 
STEEVENS. 
ill cencluſſon,. ] Sedate determination; ſilent cool - 
neſs of reſolution. JoHNSON. 
© Here's ſport, indeed Jn] 1 ſuppoſe the meaning of theſe 
ſtran ge words 1 is, here s trifling, Jou do not work in earneft. 
| © "ou SON. 


That | 
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That makes the weight : Had 1 great Juno” 8 power, 
The ſtrong- wing' d Mercury ſhould fetch thee up, 
And ſet thee by Jove's ſide. Yet come a little. 
Wiſhers were ever fools ;—O, come, come, come: 
[ They draw Antony up to ee. 
And welcome, welcome! die, where thou haſt liv'd : 
Quicken with kiſſing had my lips mat * 
Thus would I wear them out. 2 
All. A heavy ſight! 
Ant. 1 am dying, Ægypt, dying: 
| Give me ſome wine, and let me ſpeak a little *, 
Cleo. No, let me ſpeak; and let me rail fo high, 
That the falſe ® huſwife Fortune break her wheel, 
Provok'd by my offence. 
Ant. One word, ſweet queen : 
Of Cæſar ſeek your honour, with your ſafery,—O!— 
Cleo. They do not go together, 
Ant. Gentle, hear me 
None about Cæſar truſt, but Proculeius. 
Cleo. My reſolution, and my hands, III truſt, 
None about Czſar. _ . 
Ant. The miſerable change now at my end”, 
h Lament - 


7 Quicken avith Ee That i is, Revive by my kiſs. 
Jon NSON « 
80 ; in Heywood's Rina King, &c. 1637: | 
« And quickens moſt where he would moſt 1 if 
- STEEVENS. 
Mo Gimp me po Wink, &c. ] This circumſtance, like almoſt every 
other, Shakſpeare adopted from Plutarch. Sir Tho. North, in 
his tranſlation, lays, Antony made her ceaſe from lamenting, 
and called for wine, either becauſe he was athirſt, or elſe for that 
thereby to haſten his death. When he had dronke, he earneſtly 
prayed her, and perſuaded that ſhe would ſeeke to ſave her life, if 
ſhe could poſſible, without reproache and diſhonour : and that ſhe 
thould _ truſt Proculeius above any man elſe ahout Ceſar.” 
: STEEVENS, 
2 1 F W This deſpicable line has occurred. 
before. Joanson.. 
* The miſerable change, &c. ] This ſpeech ftands thus in fir Tho. 
North's tranſlation of Plutarch.—** As for himſelf, ſhe ſhould 


U4 1 55 not 


—— 


7 — 
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Lament nor ſorrow at: but pleaſe your thoughts 


In feeding them with thoſe my former fortunes 


Wherein I liv' d, the greateſt prince o' the world, 


The nobleſt : and do now not baſely die, 
Nor cowardly ; put off my helmet to 


My countryman, a Roman, by a Roman 


Valiantly vanquiſh'd. Now, my ſpirit is going; 


I can no more. [ Antony dies, 


Cleo. Nobleſt of men, woo't die? 


Haſt thou no care of me? ſhall I abide 


In this dull world, which in thy abſence is 
No better than a ſtye ?—O, ſee, my women, 


The crown o the earth doth melt :—My lord — 


O, wither'd is the garland of the war, 

The ſoldier's pole is fall'n; young boys, and girls, 
Are level now with men: the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 


Beneath the viſiting moon. 199 faint 


Char. O, quictneſs, lady! 

Iras. She is dead too, our averign 

Char. Lady ! 

Tras. Madam! 

Char. O, Ki tia madam, —— 

Iras. Royal Agypt! empreſs! 
(har. Peace, peace, Iras. 


þ Cleo, 


not lament nor ſorrow for the miſerable change of his fortune at 
the end of his days; but rather, that ſhe ſhould think him the 


more fortunate, for the former triumphs and honours he had re- 


ceived, conſidering that while he lived, he was the nobleſt and 
oreateſt prince of the world, and that now he was overcome, not 
| cowardly , but valia antly, a Roman, by another Roman.“ 


© STEEVENS, 
] He at whom the ſoldiers pointed, as 


* The ſoldier's pole 


at a pageant held high for obſervation. Johnnsen. 


3 The common copies, 
| Peace, peace, Iras. | 
Cleo. No more but à meer woman. 
Cleopatra is fallen into a ſwoon; her maids endeavour to recover 


her by R her by her ſeveral titles, At length Charmian. 
8 1 
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Cleo. No more but een a woman; and com- 
manded _ 8 
uy 
ſays to the other, Peace, peace, Iras; on which Cleopatra comes 
to herſelf, and replies to theſe laſt words, No, you are miftaken. 
J am a mere woman like yourſelf. Thus ſtands this ſenſeleſs dia- 
logue. But Shakſpeare never wrote it ſo; we muſt obſerve 
then, that the two women call her by ſeveral titles, to ſee which 
þeſt pleaſed her; and this was highly in character; the ancients 
thought that not only men, but gods too, had ſome names, 
which above others they much delighted in, and would ſooneſt 
anſwer to; as we may ſee by the hymns of Orpheus, Homer, 
and Callimachus, The poet, conforming to this notion, makes 
the maids ſay, Sovereign lady, madam, royal Egypt, empreſi, 
And now we come to the place in queſtion : Charmian, when 
| the ſaw none of theſe titles had their effect, invokes her. by a ſtill 
more flattering one; | | e 
Peace, peace, Is 1s: . 3 
for ſo it ſhould be read and pointed: 1. e. Peace, we can never 
move her by theſe titles: let us give her the favourite name * 
the goddeſs Is15, And now Cleopatra's anſwer becomes perti- 
nent , AA ee ef ds Ne, og 
Vs more but a mere woman ; and commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that mils SY 
j. e. I now ſee the folly of aſſuming to myielf theſe flattering 
titles of divinity. My misfortunes, and my impotence in bear- 
ing them, convince me I am a mere woman, and ſubject to all 
the paſſions of the meaneſt of my ſpecies. Here the poet hag 
followed hiſtory exactly, and, what is more, his author Plutarch) 
in Antonio; who ſays that Cleopatra aſſumed the habit and attri- 
butes of that goddeſs, and gave judgments or rather oracles to 
her people under the quality of the NEW ISIS, | Ker puts 
ae 0% TOTE u TOY FT Never 855 e eld, o sri gd 
IEIAOE iAduCars, Aa NEA IEIE IA Me , WARBURTON. 
Of this note it may be truly ſaid, that it at leaſt deſerves to 
be right; nor can he, that ſhall queſtion the juſtneſs of the 
emendation, refuſe his eſteem to the ingenuity and learning with 
which it 1s propoſed. 8 5 
Hanmer had propoſed another emendation, not injudiciouſly, 
He reads thus: ” 128 | 
Iras. Royal Egypt] empreſs! 
Cleo. Peace, peace, Iras. 
| No more, but a mere woman, &c. 
That is, 20 more an empreſs, but a mere woman. 


It is ſomewhat unfortunate that the words, urg omar, which 
It is ſomewhat un! # yords, vet es, which 
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By ſuch poor paſſion as the maid that milks, 


And does the meaneſt chares *.—l[t were for me 

To throw my ſcepter at the injurious gods; 

To tell them, that this world did equal theirs, 

Till they had ſtolen our jewel. All's but naught; 8 

Patience is ſottiſh, and impatience does 

Become a dog that's mad: Then is it ſin, 

To rufh into the ſecret houfe of death, 

Ere death dare come to us How do you, women 3 3 

What, what? good cheer ! Why, how now, Char- 
r 

My noble girls Ah, women, women! look, 

Our lamp is ſpent, it's out: Good firs, take heart Cw 


We'll bury him; and then, what” J Yue” what 8 


noble, 


Let's do it after the high Roman faſhion, 
And make death proud to ns us. Come, away: | 


fo much . the oppoſition to cher empreſs or 2 
not in the original edition, which ſtands thus: 

No more but in a woman, &c. 
Nere woman was probably the arbitrary reading of Rowe. 1 ſop- 


poſe, however, that we may juſtly change the ancient copy thus : 2 


Mo more, but een a woman, 
which will enough accommodate either of the editors. 
F am inclined to think that the ſpeaks abroptly, not anſwer- | 


ing her woman, but diſcourſing with her own * 4 


Ns more—but e en a woman, 
7 Fawe no more of my wonted greatneſs, but am even a woman, 


en the level bf other women ; were I what I ance c, 


It were for me | 
Io throw'my ſcepter, &c. | 
If this fimple explanation be admitted, how wich ww has 
been thrown away. Peace, peace, has? is ſaid by Charmian, 
when ſhe ſees the queen recovering, and thinks ſpeech trouble 
{ome Jonxsox. 5 
he meaneſt chares. 3 . taſk-work. Hence our 
term chare-women. So in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 3 
She, like a good wife, is teaching her ſervants ſundry” cbaret. 
Again, in Heywood's 7 785 Age, 161 3 | 
— ——ſpins, 
"AN Cards, and doe charroonrk mers neem OTERVENS> | 


This 
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This caſe of that huge ſpirit now is cold. 

Ah, women, women ! come; we have no friend 

But reſolution, and the briefeſt end. 
[Exeunt, bearing off Antony's body, 


, * "Y * * 
= — 
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WT v. 8 C E NE I. 
Cefar's Camp. © - 


* Enter Ceſar, Agrippa, Dolabella, Mecenas, Gallus 5 
8 Proculeius, and train. e 

1 Go to him, Dolabella, bid him yield; 

Being fo fruſtrated, tell him, he mocks _ 


——— — — —„—„—-—- — 1s — — - 
—_—— r — —.— r Dr — a —_ 


— 


— — 


FI 


Enter Ceſar, Agrippa, Dolabella, and Menas.] But Menay 
and Menecrates, we may remember, were two famous pirates, 
linked with Sextus Pompeius, and who aſſiſted him to infeſt the 
Italian coaſt. We no where learn, expreſsly in the play, that 
Menas ever attached himſelf to Octavius's party, Notwithſtand- 
ing the old folios concur in marking the entrance thus, yet in 
the two places in the ſcene, where this character is made to 
ſpeak, they have marked in the margin, Mec. ſo that, as Dr. 
Thirlby ſagaciouſly conjectured, we muſt caſhier Menas, and 
ſubſtitute Mecænas in his room. Menas, indeed, deſerted to 
Cæſar no leſs than twice, and was preferred by him. But then 
wie are to conſider, Alexandria was taken, and Antony kill'd 
himſelf, anno U. C. 723. Menas made the ſecond revolt over 
to Auguſtus, U. C. 717; and the next year was ſlain at the 
ſiege of Belgrade in Pannonia, five years before the death of 
Antony. THeEOoBALD, t | 7 
Being ſo fruſtrated, ] The old copy reads not frafs 
frated, but fruſtrate. So in the Tempeſls © 3 
and the ſea mocks 
5 « Our fry/trate ſearch on land.“ Ce Et on 
I believe, a word or two were omitted at the preſs. Perhaps our 
author wrote | | 1 8 
Being ſo. fruſtrate, tell him, he mocks as Z 
The pauſes that he makes. Maroyz. 
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The pauſes that he makes b. 
7 Dol. | Cæſar, 1 ſhall. [Exit Dolabella 


Enter Dercetas, with the e of Antony. 


Caf. Wherefore is that? and what a art thou, that 
dar' | 
Appear thus to us ? 
Der. I am call'd Dercetas; 
Mark Antony I ſerv'd, who beſt was h 
| Beſt to be ſerv'd : whilſt he ſtood up, and Hoke, 
He was my maſter; and J wore my life, 
To ſpend upon his haters : If thou pleaſe 
To take me to thee, as I was to him 
I'Il be to Cæſar; if thou pleaſeſt not, 
I yield thee up my life. 
Cæſ. What is't thou ſay'ſt?ʒ _ 
Der. I ſay, O Cæſar, Antony is dead. 
Cæſ. The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 
a OO crack: LY The round world | 
Shout 


He mocks the pauſe that be makes.] i. e. he plays wantonly 
with the intervals of time which he ſhould improve to his own 
preſervation. Or the meaning may be—being thus defeated in 
all his efforts, and left without reſource, tell him that theſe af- 
fected pauſes and delays of his in yielding himſelf up to me, are 
mere idle mockery. He mocks the pauſes, may be a licentious 
mode of expreſſion for—he makes @ mockery of: us by theſe pauſes 3 
1. e. he trifles with us. STEEVENS. 

17 Dol. Cæſar, I ſpall.] I make no doubt but It ſhould be 
marked here, that Dolabella goes out. Tis reaſonable to ima- 
gine he ſhould preſently depart upon Cæſar's command; ſo that 
the ſpeeches placed to him in the ſequel of this ſcene, muſt be 
transferred to Agrippa, or he is introduced as a mute, Beſides, 
that Dolabella ſnould be gone out, appears from this, that when 
Cæſar aſks for him, he recollects that he had ſent him on buſt. 
neſs. THEOBALD. 
The round world ſhould have fook 
1. into civil fireets, &c.] 
I think here is a line loſt, after which it is in vain to 80 in queſt, 
The ſenſe ſeems to have been this: The round world ſhould have 
foook, and this great alteration of the WI of things _— 
| end 
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Should have ſhook lions into civil ſtreets, 

And citizens to their dens: — The death of Antony 
Is not a ſingle doom; in the name lay 

A moiety of the world. 

Der. He is dead, Czlar; 

Not by a publick miniſter of juſtice, 1 

Nor by a hired knife; but that ſelf hand, ' 

Which writ his honour ; in the acts it did, 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
| Splitted the heart.— his is his ſword, 

I robb'd his wound of it; behold it Rain 4 
With his moſt noble blood. 

Ceæſ. Look you ſad, friends? _ 
The Sede rebuke me, but it is a ridings 


ſend lions Into frreets, ard citizens into dens. There i 18 ſenſe ill, 
but it is harſh and violent. Jounson. 

[ believe we ſhould read—The rain'd world, i. e. the general 
diſruption of elements ſhould have hook, &c. Shakſpearc ſeems 


Cient writers. So Holinſhed, p. 743 : — God's providence 
/oaking men out of their ſhifts of 8 ſafetie, &c.“ 


cities, and the inhabitants of cities into woods. STEEVENS. 
—The round world -] The defective metre of this line ſtrongly 


nally ſtood thus : | 

| A greater crack, The round world ſhould have ſhook, 
Thrown raging lions into civil ſtreets, 

And citizens to their dens. MalLoxxE. 


more properly Halen) as the participle paſt of a verb a&ive, 
The metre would be improved if the lines were diſtributed thus: 
The round world ſhould have ſhook 

2 into ci vil ftreets, and citizens 

Into their dens. TYRrwWHITT., 

"#3 but it is a tidings 


7 9 waſh the eyes of Rings, | 


Oc 


to mean that the death of ſo great a man ought to have produced 
effects ſimilar to thoſe which might be expected from the diſſol u- 

tion of the univerſe, when all diſtinctions ſhall be loſt. To 
ſeale any thing out is a phraſe in common uſe among our an- 


Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare might mean nothing more here 
than merely an earthquake, in which the ſhaking of the round 
avid was to be ſo violent as to toſs the inhabitants of woods into 


ſupports Dr. Johnſon's conjecture, that ſomething is loft. I be- 
lieve only two words are wanting. Perhaps the pailage origi · 


The ſenſe, I think, is complete and plain, if we conſider ſhook 
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302 ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


To waſh the eyes of kings. 25, . 
Agr. And ſtrange it is, 

That nature muſt compel us to lament 

Our moſt perſiſted deeds. 

Mec. His taints and honours 

* Waged equal with him. 
Aer. A rarer ſpirit never 

Did fteer humanity : but you, gods, will give us 

Some faults to make us men. Cæſar is touch'd. 
Mec. When ſuch a ſpacious mirror's ſet before him, 

He needs mult fee himſelf. 

__ Cz}. O Antony! 

I have follow'd thee to this ;—But we do lance 

Diſeaſes in our bodies“. I muſt perforce 

Have ſhewn to thee ſuch a declining day, 

Or look on thine ; we could not ſtall together 

In the whole world : But yet let me lament, 

With tears as ſovereign as the blood of hearts, 

That thou, my brother, my competitor _ 

In top of all deſign, my mate in —_— 


That! is, May the gods rebule me, if this be not e zo make 
Rings Weep. | 

But, again, for if not. Jon nsoN, 

: Waged equal with him.] For  Waged, the d ae 
have weighed. JOHNSON. 

It is not eaſy to determine the preciſe meaning of the word 
wage. In Othello it occurs again: 

Io wake and wage a danger profitleſs,” _ 

It may ſignify to cpp The ſenſe will then be, his taiuts and 
bonours were an equal match; 1. e, were oppoſed to each other 
in juſt proportions, like the counterparts of a | Wager. St EEVENS« 
-But we do lance 


Di ſeaſes in our Bodies. 

The old copy reads: 
But we do launch, 

Diſeaſes in our bodies. 
Perhaps rightly and the meaning may be: << I have followed 
thee to the death. But why do 1 lament thy fall? We are all 
mortal. Our fate is predeſtin'd at our birth; and when we 
launch on the ſea of life e, the principles of decay are interwoven 
with our conſtitution. MALO E. 
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Friend and companion in the front of war, 

The arm of mine own body, and the heart 

Where mine his thoughts did kindle,—that our ſtars, 
Unreconciliable, * ſhould divide 

Our equalneſs to this. —Hear me, good d friends,— 
But I will tell you at ſome meeter ſeaſon; 


Euter an Fgyption. 


The buſineſs of this man looks out E/ him, 
We'll hear him what he ſays.—Whence are you? 2 


Agypt. A poor Ægyptian yet: The queen my 


miſtreſs, 

Confin'd in all ſhe has, her monument, 
Of thy intents deſires inſtruction; 
That ſhe preparedly may frame herſelf 

To the way ſhe's forc'd to. 
Cæſ. Bid her have good heart; 


She ſoon ſhall know of us, by ſome of ours, ES 


How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her: * for Cæſar cannot live 
To be ungentle. 


Agypt. So the gods cooking thee! [Exit. 


Cæſ. Come hither, Proculeius; Go, and fay, 
We purpoſe her no ſhame : give her what comforts 
The quality of her paſſion ſhall require ; 

Leſt, in her greatneſs, ** ſome 1 ſtroke, 


4 hoould divide 
Our equalneſs to this.———] 


That is, Gould have made us, in our equality of fortune, diſa- 


gree 70a pitch like this, that one of us muſt die. Jounson. 


A poor egyptian yet; the queen my miſtreſs, &c.] If this 
punctuation be right, the man means to ſay, that he is yer an 


Egyptian, that is, yet a ſervant of the queen of bt, n 


ſoon to become a ſubject of Rome. JoRNsON. 
+ for Cæſar cannot live 


To be ungentle.] 


Tis old copy bas leave. Mr, Pope, I believe, md this emen- 
dation, 3 
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She do defeat us: for * her life in Rome 


Would be eternal in our triumph: Go, 


And, with your ſpeedieſt, bring us what ſhe lays, 
And how you find of her. 


Pro. Cæſar, I ſhall. (Exit Proculeius. 


Cæſ. Gallus, go you along. — Where's Dolabella, 


To ſecond Proculeius ? 
All. Dolabella! 
Cz/. Let him alone, for I remember now 

How he's employ'd ; he ſhall in time be ready, 

Go with me to my tent; where you ſhall ſee 

How hardly I was drawn into this war; ; 


[ Exit Gallus, 


How calm and gentle I proceeded ſtill 
In all my writings: Go with me, and ſee 
What J can 1 ſhew 1 in 1 this. pr ones Eren. 


8 C E N E II. 
| . be Monument. 


Enter Cleopatra, Charmian, and Iras. 


Cleo. My deſolation does begin to make . 


A better life: Tis paltry to be Cæſar; 


Not being fortune, he's but fortune's knave, 
A miniſter of her will; And it is great? | 
ee = CES LPT V1 PE - 2 OO 


2 her life i in Rome 
Would be eternal in our triumph: 


Hanmer reads judiciouſly enough, but n. neceſſity: 


Would be eternalling our triumph : 


The ſenſe is, Ihe dies here, ſbe will be forgotten, but if 1 fend 
ber in triumph to Rome, her 2 and my glory will be eter- 


nal, JoansoN, 
The following paſſage in the f Rees #f. Fans, xc. a poem, 


1614, will ſufficiently ſupport the old reading: 


If ſome foule-ſwelling ebon cloud would fall, 
For her to hide herſelf eternal in... STEEVENS. 


P w———nmpfortune' 5 knave,] The /ervant of fortune, JOB R508. 
7 — and it is great 


75 do that — , that ends all other deeds x z 


1 
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To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
| WIS ſhackles ee and bolts up change; 
Which 


TW, 2 hackles accidents, and 2 up change; 

Which ſleeps, and. never palates more the dung: 

The beggar's nurſe and Cejar's. ; 
The action of 1nicide is here ſaid, #0 ſack e accidents; to bolt up 
change; to be the beggar's nurſe and Ceſar's. So far the deſcrip- 
tion is intelligible. But when it is ſaid, that it /leeps, and never © 
palates more the dung, We find neither ſenſe nur propriety; which 
is occaſioned by the loſs of a whole line between the third and 
fourth, and the corrupt reading of the 11 9 in che fourth. 
We ſhould read the paſſage thus: 

adi is great 

Ty do that thing, that ends all ether deeds ;' ==; 

Which ſhackles accidents, and bolts up change; * 

ILulls wearied nature to a ſound repoſe] 

(Which fleeps, and never palates more the dugg * 

The beggar's nurſe, and Caeſar's. | 
That this line in hooks: was the ſubſtance of that loſt, is evident ; 
from its making ſenſe of all the reſt : which are to this effect, I 
is great to do that which frees us from all the accidents of humanity, 
luils our over-wearied nature to repoſe, (which now ſleeps, and has 
no more appetite for worldly enjoyments,) and i is « a” {bs l f 
Crfar and the beggar. WARBURTON, 
I cannot perceive the loſs of a line, nor the need, of an emen- 

dation. The commentator ſeems to have entangled his own 
ideas; his ſuppoſition that aicrde is called the beggar's nurſe and 
Cz/ar's, and his conceſſion that the poſition is intelligible, ſhew, 
] think, a mind not intent upon the buſineſs before it. The 
difficulty of the paſſage, if any difficulty there be, ariſes only 
from this, that the act of ſuicide, and the ſtate which is the ef - 
fect of ſuicide are confounded, Voluntary death, ſays ſhe, is 
an act which bolts up change ; it produces a ſtate, : 

Which fleeps, and never palates more the dung, 

The beggar's nurſe, and Cæſar s. 
Which has no longer need: of the groſs and terene ſuſtenance, 
in the uſe of which Cæſar and the beggar are on a level. 

The ſpeech is abrupt, but Perturbation in ſuch a ſtate is 
ſurely natural. JonnsoN, 

It has been already (aid in this play, that 

our dung y earth, alike 

<< Feeds man as beaſt.” — | 

and Mr. Tollet obſerves, that in Herodotus, book ill. Fa | 
Ethiopian king, upon hearing a deſcription of the nature of 
wheat, replied; that he was not at all ſurprized, 1 men, who 

Vo T, VIII. X eat 
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Which ſleeps, and never palates more the dung, 


The beggar” s nurſe and Cæſar's.— 


Enter, below, Proculeius, Gallus, Sc. 


. Cæſar ſends greeting to the queen of Egypt: , 


And bids thee ſtudy on what fair demands 
Thou mean'ſt to have him grant thee, 
Cleo. What's thy name? _ 


Pro. My name is Proculeius. 
Cleo. Antony 


Did tell me of you, bade me trult you; . . but 
I do not greatly care to be deceiv'd, 
That have no uſe for truſting. If your maſter 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell ak 
That majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt 
No leſs beg than a kingdom: if he pleaſe _ 


To give me conquer'd Ægypt for my ſon, 
He gives me ſo much of mine own, as 1 


Will kneel to him with thanks. 


Pro. Be of good cheer ; 
You are fallen into a princely hand, fear nothing 
Make your full reference freely to my lord, 
Who 1 is ſo full of grace, that it flows over 


eat nothing but dung, did not attain a a life. Shakſpear 
has the ſame epithet in the Winter's rs 55 


«CL. he face to ſweeten 
„Of the whole dungy earth. 


Again, in Timon : 


< w————-the earth's a thief yp 

That feeds and breeds by a Ps. PIE. ſtolen 

«« From general excrement.” STEEVENS, 
Though Dr. Warburton's explanation of this paſſage is cer- 


tainly liable to the objection that Dr. Johnſon has made to it, 
yet in ſupport of his emendation, it may be obſerved, that the 
word dug was not conſidered, in our author's time, as coarſe or 
inelegant. It is applied to Nr. by his contemporaries. So, 


in E//aies Moral and Divine, by N. Breton, 1615 : *< She is the 

nurſe of nature, with that milk of reaſon, that would make 2 

child of grace never lie from the dugge,”' Masons? * 0 
„On 


2 ; 
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On all that need: Let me report to him 
Your ſweet dependancy ; and you ſhall find 
A conqueror, that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to. 
Cleo. Pray you, tell him 
] am his fortune's vaſſal, and I ? ſend him "2M 
The greatneſs he has got. I hourly learn 
A doctrine of obedience ; and would gladly 
Look him i' the face, 
Pero. This I'll report, dear lady. 
Have comfort; for, I know, your plight is pityd 
Of him that caus'd it. 
[4 ide. ] Tou ſee how eaſily ſhe may be ſurpriz'd ; 
[ere Gallus and guard aſcend the 
monument, and enter behind. 
Guard her, ill Cæſar come. 3 
Tras. 


| 1 will pray in \ aid for af. Paying inlaid | is a 
law term, uſed for a petition made in a court of juſtice for the 
calling in of help from another that hath an intereſt 1 in the cauſe 
in queſtion, Hax MER. 
9. end him 
| The greatneſs he has got. 3 | 
I allow him to be my conqueror; I own his ſuperiority with 
complete ſubmiſſion. 1 
Char. You fee how enfily ſhe may be r d, 1 Here Char- 
mian, who is ſo faithful as to die with her miſtreſs, by the ſtu- 
pidity of the editors is made to countenance and give directions 
for her being ſurprized by Cæſar's meſſengers. But this blunder 
is for want of knowing, or obſerving, the hiſtorical fact. When 
Cæſar ſent Proculeius to the queen, he ſent Gallus after him 
with new inſtructions: and while one amuſed Cleopatra with 
propoſitions from C#far, through the crannies of the monu- 
ment, the other ſcaled it by a ladder, entered it at a window 
backward, and made Cleopatra, and thoſe with her, priſoners. 
I have reformed the paſſage therefore, (as, I am perfuaded, the 
author deſigned it;) from the authority of Plutarch. | 
THEOBALD. 
This line in the ft edition is given not to Charmian, but to 
Proculeius; and to him it certainly belongs, though perhaps 
miſplaced. I would put it at the end of his foregoing ſpeech: 
lere he for grace is Ineel'd to. 
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Jras. Royal queen! | 
Char. O Cleopatra! thou art taken, queen !— 
Cleo. Quick, quick, good hands. 


[Drawing a dagger, 


Proculeius ruſhes in, and difarms the puer. 


Pro. Hold, worthy lady, hold: 
Do not yourſelf ſuch wrong, who are in this 


Reliev'd, but not betray'd. 


Cleo. What, of Ra too, that rids our dogs of 
3 Janguiſh ? 


Pro. Cleopatra, 


Then while Cleopatra makes a formal anſwer, Gallus, upon 
the hint given, ſeizes her, and Proculeias, interrupting the ci 


vility of his anſwer: 
your pligbt is pity'd 
Of bis that caus d it. 
Cries out; 
Guard her 7010 Cafer come. | Jonnson, 
who are in this 
Reliev'd, but zot betray'd. 1. 
As plauſible as this reading is, it is corrupt. Had Shakſoear 


2 


— — 


uſed the word reliew'd, he would have added, and not betray'd. 
But that he uſed another word the reply ſhews : hat of geath 


too? which will not agree with reliev'd; but wall direct us to 
the genuine word, which is: 
Bereav'd, hot not betray l. 
i. e. bereaved of death, or of the means of deſtroying yourſelf, 
Eut not betrayed to your deſtruction. By the particle 20%, in her 
reply, ſhe alludes to her being before bereawed of Antony, And 
thus his ſpeech becomes correct, and her reply pertinent. 
WäARBVURTOR. 

1 do not think the emendation neceſſary, ſince the ſenſe is not 
made better by it, and the abruptneſs in Cleopatra's anſwer i 1s 
wgre forcible in the old reading. JohNSsIx. 


languiſh=—] For languiſn, 1 think we may read, 


3 Joh SON. 


Languiſb is the true reading. So, in Romeo and Juliet, act J. 
„ 


wy Gas deſperate grief cure with another's anguiſh.” | 
STERVENS. 


Do 


S ww ©. 2 


J. 


The undoing of yourſelf: let the world ſee 
His nobleneſs well acted, which your death 
Will never let come "I T 

Cleo. Where art thou, death? 


Come hither, come ! come, come, and rake a queen ; 


Worth many babes and beggars! 
Pro. O, temperance, lady! 1 | 
Cleo. Sir, I will eat no meat, I'll not drink, firs \ 


If idle talk will once be neceſſary, 
I'll not ſleep neither: This mortal houſe I'11 ruin, 


Do Cæſar what he can. Know, fir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your mater s court; 


4 — The Fo. reads my. Marons, 


5 Worth many babes and beggars!] Why, death, wilt thou | 


not rather ſeize a queen, than employ thy force upon babes and 
beggars. JOHNSON. 


* If idle talk will once be neceſſary,] This nonſenſe mould be 


reformed thus: 


Fiale time will once be neceſſary. 


i. e. if repoſe be neceſſary to cheriſh lite, I will n not ſleep, 


WarBuUkToON. + 
1 40 not ſee that the nonſenſe i is made ſenſe by the change. 


Sir T. Hanmer reads: 
FT idle tal will once be acceſſary; 


Neither is this better. I know not what to offer better than an 
eaſy explanation. That is, { will not eat, and if it vill be ne- 


ceſſary now for once to waſte a moment in rale zalk of my purpoſe, 
I will not ſleep neither. In common converſation we often uſe 
will be, with as little relation to futurity. As, Now Iam going, 


it avzll be fir for me to dine firſt, JohNSOx. 


Once may mean ſometimes. Of this uſe of the word T have al- 


ready given inſtances, both in the Merry Wives of MWindſor, and 


K. Hen, VIII. The meaning of Cleopatra ſeems to be this. 
It idle ralking be ſometimes neceſſary to the prolongation of lite, 
why I will not ſleep for fear of talking idly in my ess. 


The ſenſe deſigned, however, may be If it be neceſſary to | 
| talk of performing impoſübilities, why, JI not ſleep neither. 


 STEEVENS, | 
7 idle talk aol! once be e neceſſary, 
'll not ſleep neither: ] | 
} ſuſpect our author wrote: 


2 not ſpeak neither. Mare LON 13. 
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Do not abuſe + our maſter's bounty, by 
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319 AN TONY AND CLEOPATRA, 


Nor once be chaſtis'd with the ſober eye 

Of dull Octavia. Shall they hoiſt me up, 
And ſhew me to the ſhouting varletry 

Of cenfuring Rome ? Rather a ditch in Ægypt 


Be gentle grave unto me! rather on Nilus mud 


Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water- flies 
Blow me into abhorring ! rather make 
My country's high e my Sibbet' J 


And hang me up in chains! 


Pro. Vou do extend 


Theſe thoughts of horror further than you Mell 


Find cauſe! In | Czar, 


2 Dolabella 


Dol. Proculefus, 
What thou haſt done thy maſter Cæfar knows, 


And he hath ſent for thee : as for the Joy 
I'll take her to my guard. 


Pro. Sd, Dolabella, 


It ſhall content me beſt: be gentle to her. 


To Cæſar 1 will Pra what you mall leaſe, | 
[To Cleopatra, I 
Tf youl employ me to him. 

Cleo. Say, I would die. 2 Proculcius, 


Dol. Moſt noble empreſs, you have heard of me? 
Cleo. J cannot tell. 


E: 2 ey s high pyramides _ 21550, The poet ſeems to 


have deſigned we ſhould read—pyramides, Lat. inſtead of pyra- 


mids; and io the folio reads. 'T hg verſe will otherwiſe be de- 
$eQive, Thus, in Dr. Fauſtus, 1604: 
«© Beſides the gates and high pyramides _ 

** That Julius Cæſar brought from Africa. 8 
Again, in Jamburlaine, 1590: 

„Like to the ſhadows of pyramides.” 
Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602. b. xii. c. 73 

The theaters, pyramzdes, the hills of half a nils = 

Mr. Tollet obſerves, ** that Sandys in his Travels, as well as 


Drayton in the 26th ſong of his en — pyramides as'a 


Dol. 
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Dol. Aſſuredly, you know me. 

Cleo. No matter, fir, what I have heard, or known. 
You laugh, when boys, or women, tell their dreams 
Is't not your trick? 

Dol. I underſtand not, madam. 

Cleo. 1 dream'd, there was an emperor Antony — 
O, ſuch another ſleep, that I * lce 

But ſuch another man! 

Dol. If it might pleaſe you, — 

Cleo. His face was as the heavens; and therein tuck 


: A ſun, and moon; which kept their courſe, and 
lighted - 9 


The little G, the earth. 

Dol. Moſt ſovereign creature,— 

Cleo. His legs beſtrid the ocean; his rear'd arm 
Creſted the world; ? his voice was property'd ue 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends“; 

But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 


2 7 4 . moon, ewhich kept their courſe, and lighted 
The little o the earth. | 
Dol. Moft ſovereign creature J- 
What a bleſſed limping verſe theſe bemiftichi give us]! Had none 
of the editors an ear to find the hitch in its pace? There! is but 
a ſyllable wanting, and that, I believe verily, Was but of a an | 
gle letter. I reſtore: _ | 
The little O o' th' earth, _ 5 
i. e. the little orb or circle. Our poet in ocker paſges chuſes 
to fy himſelf thus. TRHEOBAL D. - 
his voice was property'd | 
As all the tuned ſpheres, and that to friends ; 
But when he meant to quail and ſhake the orb, 
He awas as rattling thunder. 
So, f in our author's Lover's Complaint, 16092? 
His qualities were beauteous as his form, 
«© For maiden-tongu'd he was, and thereof free, 
«« Yet, if men mov'd him, was he ſuch a ſtorm 
1 As oft 'twixt May and April is to ſee, _ 
he When winds breathe ſweet, . unruly though they be.” 
Maron z. 
| ; that to friends ;] Thus the old copy. The modern 
editors read, with no leſs obſcurity: 55 by 
| Sr REN a Jo friends. . | STEEVENS, | 
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He was as rattling thunder. 


The element they liv'd in: In his liver 
Walk'd crowns, and crownets ; realms and iſtands 


El. Dol. 


could an Antony grow the more by reaping ; I'll venture, by a 


carries its reaſon with it too, why there was no wiyer in his 


| 4 from B. Jonſon's Nea Inn, on the ſuhject of liberality. 


Marlow's Jew of Malta, 1633: 


* For his bounty, 
There was no winter in't; an autumn 'twas, 
That grew the more by reaping :; His delights 
Were dolphin-like; they ſhew'd his back above 


Were 


As plates 3 dropt from his pocket. 


For bi. bounty, | 
There was no winter in't; an Antony it it was, 
' That grew the more by reaping :. | 
There was certainly a contraſt both in the thought and terms, 
deſign'd here, which is loſt in an accidental corruption. How 


very eaſy change, to reſtore an exquiſite fine alluſion 3 which 


bounty. 
. bounty, 
ere «yas no winter in't; an autumn "ITvas, 
That grew the more by reaping. I», 
T ought to take notice, that the ingenious Dr. Thirlby like- 
wiſe ſtarted this very emendation, and had mark'd it in the 
margin of his book. THEOBEBALD. 


I cannot reſiſt the temptation to quote the following beautiful 


He gave me my firſt breeding, I acknowledge ; 
5 Then ſhow'red his bounties an me, like the hourg 
„% That open-handed fit upon the clouds, 

« And preſs the liberality of heaven 

*« Down to the Japs of thankful men.” SrEE VERS. 


I Ls plates] Plates mean, I believe, flex eg. So, in 


« What's ihe price of this ſlave 200 crowns Foo 
And if he has, he's worth 200 Plates.“ 

Again: 3 

* Na thou this Moor but at 200 plates; 9” STEEVENS, 

Mr. Steevens juſtly interprets plates to mean filver money. It 

is a term in heraldry. The balls or roundels in an eſcutchecn 

of arms, according to their different colours, have different 

names. If Gules, or ied, they are called Foricauxes; - if Or, or 

yellow, Bezants; if Argent; or white, Plates, which are but- 

tons of filver without any e but only prepared for the 

tamp. 


80 Spalt Fary Ruvene, | „2. c. 7. 5. . 
% Some 
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Dol. Cleopatra, 
Cleo. Think you, there was, or might be ſuch a man 
As this I dream'd of ? 
Dol. Gentle madam, no. 
Cleo. You lye, up to the hearing of the gods. 
But, if there be, or ever were one ſuch, 
It's paſt the ze of dreaming: Nature wants tuff 
To vie ſtrange forms with fancy; * yet, to imagine 
An Antony, were nature's piece Saint fancy, 
| Condemning ſhadows quite. 
Dol. Hear me, good madam ; 


«© Some others were new driven, and diftent 
«4 Into great ingoes, and to wedges ſquare; - 
Some in ronnd plates withouten moniment.” “ 


wo WraLLsr. 
. 8 


—yet to imagine. 
An PR were nature's piece 'Lainſt fancy, 
| Condemning ſhadows quite.] 
This is a fine ſentirzent ; but by the falſe reading and pointing 


becomes unintelligible. Though when ſet right, obſcure enough | 


to deſerve a comment: Shakſpeare wrote: 

— yer 0 imagine | 

An Antony, were natures prize gainſt fancy, 

Condemning ſhadows quite. | 

The ſenſe of which is this, Nature, in general, has not wels 
enough to furniſh out real forms, for every model that the boundleſs 
fewer of the in aginaticn can fetch out. [ Nature wants matter to 
wie ſtrange forms with fancy.] But though this be true in general, 


muſt be owned, that when nature preſents an Antony to us, ſhe then 
gets the better of fancy, and makes even the imagination appear 
oor and narrow : or in our author's phraſe [condemns ſhadows 
quite:] The word prize, which I have reſtored, is very pretty, 
as figaring a contention between Nature and Imagination about 


by producing Antony. WarnuRTON, 
In this paſſage I cannot diſcover any temptation to eritical 
experiments, The word piece, is a term appropriated to works 


Fancy could preſent in ſleep. JoHNSõ§6 . 
Io wie was a term at cards. See Vol. Low p- 475. IV. p. a 
| | _  OTEEVENS. 


that nature zs more poor, narrow, and confined than fancy, yet it 


the larger extent of their powers; and Nature gaining the prize 


of art, Here Nature and Fancy produce each their piece, and 
the piece done by Nature had the preference. Antony was in 
reality paſt the fixe of dreaming ; he was more by Natare than 


Your 
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Your loſs is as yourſelf, great; and you bear it 
As anſwering to the weight: Would I might never 
 O'ertake purſu'd ſucceſs, but I do feel, 
By the rebound of yours, a grief that ſhoots 5 
My very heart at root. 
Cleo. I thank you, fir. 
Know you, what Cæſar means to do with me? 
Dol. I am loth to tell you what 1 would you knew, 
Cleo. Nay, pray you, fir,— 
Dol. Though he be honourable,— 
Cleo. He'll lead me then in triumph! L 
Dol. Madam, he will; I know it. 
Al, Make way chere—Czſar. 
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Enter Cofar, Gallus, Mecenas, Proculeius, and At. 
| tendants.. | 


Cs. Which is the queen of AÆgypt? 
Dol. It is the emperor, madam. [Clep. kneels, 
 _ Cf. Ariſe, you ſhall not kneel: 
I pray you, riſe; riſe, Egypt. 
Cleo. Sir, the gods 
Will have it thus; * maſter and my lord 
I muſt obey. 
Cf. Take to you no hard thoughts : : 
The record of what injuries you did us, 
Though written in our fleſh, we ſhall remember 
As things but done by chance. 
Cleo. Sole fir o' the world, 
1. cannot project r mine own cauſe fo well 


To 


——Hoots] The old copy reads ſuites. STEEVENS, 
* cannot project mine own cauſe ſo avell}] Preject ſigniſies to 
invent a Cauſe, not to plead it; Which is the lenſe here mo 
K plu that we ſhould read : 
I cannot procter my own cauſe ſo well, 
The technical term, to plead by an advocate. Wann Aron. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads: 8 
I cannot parget my own cas 
meaning, 1 cannot bbb, varniſh, or gle — cauſe. i be- 
wo 
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To make it clear; but do confeſs, I have 
Been laden with like frailties, which before 


Have often ſham'd our ſex. 


Caſ. Cleopatra, know, 
We will extenuate rather than enforce ; 
If you apply yourſelf to our intents, 
(Which towards you are molt gentle) you ſhall find 
A benefit in this change: but if you ſeek 
To lay on me a cruelty, by taking 
Antoay's courſe, you ſhall bereave yourſelf 


Of my good purpoſes, and put your children 


To that deſtruction which I'll guard them from, 
If thereon you rely. I'll take my leave. 


Cleo. And may, through all the world: *tis yours; - 
and we 


Your ſcutcheons, and your "He of conqueſt, ſhall 
Hang in what place you pleaſe, Here, my good lord. 


Cæœſ. You ſhall adviſe me in all for Cleopatra. 
Cleo, This is the brief of money, plate, and Jewels, | 
Tam 7 888 d of; 7'tis N valued; 


lieye the preſent reading to be right. To projeBa cauſe | is to ve. 


ereſent a cauſe; to project it well, is to plan or contrive a ſcheme 
of defence. JoHN Sox. 


The old reading may be the true one. Sis John Harrington 


in his 3 s of Ajax, 1596, p. 79, ſays: I have 
choſen Ajax for the project of this diſcourte.” Yet Hanmer's 


conjecture may be likewiſe countenanced ; for the word he wiſhes 
to bring in, is uſed in the 4th eclogue of Drayton : 


<« Scorn'd paintings, pargit, and the borrow'd hair.” 


And ſeveral times by Ben Jonſon. So, in the Silent Woman : 


cs 
7 


ſhe's above fifty too, and pargers.” "SFSBYERG. 
tis exactly walued, 
Not petty things admitted. n 

Sagacious editors! Cleopatra gives in a liſt of her wealth, ſays, 

tis exactly valued, but that petty things are not admitted in this 
liſt: and then ſhe appeals to her treaſurer, that ſhe has reſerved 
nothing to herſelf. And when he betrays her, ſhe is reduced 
to the ſhift of exclaiming againſt the. ingratitude of ſervants, 
and of making apologies for having ſecreted certain trifles. 
Who does not ſee, that we ought to read : 


Not petty wy omitted 55 


For 
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Not petty things admitted —Where' 5 Seleucus | ? 
Sel. Here, madam. 
Cleo. This is my treaſurer; let him ſpeak, my lord, 


Upon his peril, that I have reſerv'd 


To myſelf nothing. Speak the truth, Seleucus. 
Sel. Madam, 


T had rather ſeel my lips“, than, to my peril, 


Speak that which is not. | 
Cleo. What have I kept back a 


Sel. Enough to purchaſe what you have made 
| known. 


Cez/. Nay, bluſh not, Cleopatra; ; I approve | 
Your wiſdom in the deed. 

Cleo. See, Cæſar! O, behold, 
How pomp is follow'd ! mine will now be yours; 
And, ſhould we ſhift eſtates, yours would be mine. 
The ingratitude of this Seleucus does 


Even make me wild: O ſlave, of no more truſt 
Than love that's hir d! What, goeſt thou back? 


thou ſhalt 
Go back, I warrant thee ; but I'Il catch thine eyes, 


Though they had wings: Slave, ſoul-leſs N dog! 
O rarely baſe?! 


C.. Good queen, let us intreat you. 
Cleo. O Cæſar, what a wounding ſhame is this 3 


* hat 


For this declaration lays open her fal hood; . and be her angry 


when her treaſurer detects her in a direct lie. T HEOBALD. 

Notwithſtanding the wrath of Mr. Theobald, I have reſtored 
the old reading, She is angry afterwards, that he is accuſed of 
having reſerved more than petty things. Dr, Warburton and 

fir T. Hanmer follow Theobald. Jonnson. 

gel my lips, — 1 Sew up my mouth, Jornson, 

It means, cloſe up my lips as effectually as the eyes of a hawk 
are cloſed. To ſeel hawks was the technical term. STEEVEX«s. 

O rarely baſe l] i. e. baſe in an uncommon degree. 

 STEEVENS. 

i O Ceſar, &c.] This ſpeech of Cleopatra is taken from fir 
Thomas North's tranſlation of Plutarch, where it ſtands as follows. 
«© O Cæſar, is not this great ſhame and reproach, that thou hav- 
ME : | ung 


31 9p # Os ; Lanai 
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That thou, vouchſafing here to viſit me, 

Doing the honour of thy lordlineſs 

> To one ſo meek, that mine own ſervant ſhould 
Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by 

Addition of his envy ! Say, good Cæſar, 

That I ſome lady trifles had reſerv'd, 

Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity | 
As we greet modern friends withal; and ſay, 

Some nobler token I have kept apart 

For Livia, and Octavia, to induce - 

Their mediation ; muſt I be unfolded 

With one that I have bred? The gods! It ſmites me 
Beneath the fall I have. * 'ythee, go hence; 

[ To Seleucus. 
Or! ſhall ſhew the cinders of my ſpirits 


Through the aſhes of my chance — Wert thou a 
man, = 


Thou 


ing vonchſafed to Ns the pains to come unto me, and haſt deus 5 


me this honour, poor wretch and caitiff creature, brought into this 
pitiful and miſerable eſtate, and that mine own ſervants ſhould 


come now to accuſe me. Though it may be that I have reſerved 


ſome jewels and trifles meet for women, but not for me (poor ſoul) 
to ſet out myſelf withal ; but meaning to give ſome pretty preſents 
unto Octavia and Livia, that they makin Fi means and interceſſion 


for me to thee, thou mightelt yet exten thy favour and mercy 
upon me, &c.“ STEEVENS. 


* To one ſo 'meek,—] Meek, I ſuppoſe, means here, tame, ſub- 


dued by adverſity. So, in the parallel paſſage in Plutarch. 
poor wretch, and caitiff creature, brought into this pitifub 
and miſerable eſtate ——.,” Cleopatra in any other ſenſe 
was not eminent for meekneſs. MaLons. 


Parcel the ſum of my diſgraces by] To parcel her 4 üben 


might be expreſſed in vulgar language, 7 bundle up her calamities. 
Jonnson. U 
*.7 broad the a bes of my chance 8 Or fortune. The mean- 
ing is, Begone, or I ſhall exert that royal ſpirit which I had in my, 
proſperity, in ſpite of the imbecillity of my preſent weak condi- 

tion. 1 his taught the Oven editor to alter 1 it to miſchanct. 
| Wäszuxron. 

Or 1 Gall low the cigders of my oivits 25 

r the aſhes 7 my chance : N 


72 Thus 
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Thou would'ſt have mercy on me. 


| 

i £/. Forbear, Seleucus. | [ Exit e 

k Clo. Be it known, that we, the greateſt, are miſ- 
5 thought 


For 


Thus cines in his Canterbury Tales, late edit. v. 3180: 
Vet in our afhen cold is fire yreken.?? 
And thus (as the learned editor of the Cant. Tales has obſerved) 
Mr. Gray in his Church-yard Elegy : 
« Even in our a/bes live their wonted fires. we 
Mr. Gray refers to the following paſſage in the 169 4 for- 
net of Petrarch, as his original: 
« Ch'; veggio nel penſier, dolce mio co, 5 
"0 Fredda una lingua, e due begli occhi chiuſi N 
ec Rimaner dopo noi pien di Faville.“ Edit. 1564. p. 271. 
7 een. 
s Be it known, that we the greateſt are mis- thought 
For things that others do; and when we fall, 
We anſwer others merits, in our names 
Are therefore to be pitied.] 3 
This falſe pointing has __—_— the ſentiment, which was not 
very eaſy at beſt, altogether unfntelligible. The lines Rand be 
pointed thus: 
nw | Be't known, that we, the greateſt, are e mixthought 
For things that others do. And when we fall 
We anſwer. Others merits, in our names 
Are therefore ta be pitied. | | 
5. e. We monarchs, while in power, are accuſed ood blamed for the 
miſcarriages of our miniſters; and when any misfortune hath ſub. 
Jjeaed us to the power of our enemies, we are ſure to be puniſhed fer 
theſe faults. As this is the caſe, it is but reaſonable that wwe Soul, 
have the merit of our mini/tcrs' goed actions, as avell as bear the blame 
of their bad. But ſhe ſoftens the word. merit into pity. The rea- 
ton of her making the reflexion was this: her former conduct 
was liable to much cenſure from Octavius, which ſhe would 
hereby artfully inſinuate was owing to her evil miniſters. And 
as her preſent conduct, in concealing her treaſures, appeared to 
be her own act, ſhe being detected bv her miniſter ; ſhe begs, that 
as ſhe now anſwers for her farmer miniſter's miſcarriages, ſo her 
preſent miniſter's merit in this diſcovery might likewiſe be placed 
to her account : which ſhe thinks but reaſonable. The Oxford 
editor is here again at his old work of alteriag what he did not un- 
derſtand, and fo transforms the paſt gy thus : 
| aud when wwe fall, 5 . 
Me pander other's merits with our names 
And therefore to be pijied, OY 
X 


e 
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For things that others do; and, when we fall, 
We anſwer others' merits in our names, 
Are therefore to be pitied. 

Cæſ. Cleopatra, 8 
Not what you have reſerv'd, nor what acknowledg'd, 
Put we i' the roll of conqueſt: ſtill be it yours, 
Beſtow it at your pleaſure; and believe, 


Cæſar's no merchant, to make prize with you 


Of things that merchants ſold. Therefore be cheer'd; 
o Make not your thoughts your priſons : no, dear 
ueen; | 1 

For we intend ſo to diſpoſe you, ass 
Yourſelf ſhall give us counſel. Feed, and ſleep: 
Our care and pity is ſo much upon you, 
That we remain your friend; And fo, adieu. 
Cleo. My maſter, and my lord! 


Ceſ. Not ſo: Adieu. ¶ Exeunt Ceſar, and bis train. 


- Of He words me, girls, he words me, that 1 


ERS 7 OT ĩ Lg 

Be noble to myſelf; But hark thee, Charmian. 
i en LW . 
Iras. Finiſh, good lady; the bright day is done, 

And we are for the da. . 


I do not think that either of the criticks have reached the 


ſenſe of the author, which may be yery commodiouſly explained 
ines” CHIP IE Abit yon ee Ore” 
We ſuffer at our higheſt ſtate of elevation in the thoughts of 
mankind for that which others de; and when we fall, thoſe that 
contented themſelves only to think ill before, call us to anfaver 
in our own names, for the merits of others. We are therefore ta be 
pitied. Merits is in this place taken in an ill ſenſe, for actions 
antun e “ TIRE L060 Fae SPOID. DS 4 2 
If any alteration be neceſſary, I ſhould only propoſe, 
_ Be't known, that awe at greateſt, &c. Jounson, 
* Make not your thoughts your priſons ;—] I once wiſhed to read, 
Make not your thoughts your poiſon. 7 
Do not deſtroy yourſelf by muſing on your misfortune. Vet 1 
would change nothing, as the old reading preſents a very proper 
ſeaſe. Be not a priſoner in imagination, when in veality you are free. 


Cleo. 
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Cleo. Hie thee again: 
I have ſpoke already, and it is PTAs 
Go put it to the haſte. 

Char. „ I will. 


Re-enter Dolabella, 


Dot. Where is the queen? 15 
Char, Behold, fir. [Exit Gharmian, 
Cleo. Dolabella? e ee 
Dol. Madam, as thereto ſworn by your command, 

Which my love makes religion to obey, 

I tell you this: Cæſar through Syria | 

Intends his journey ; and, within three days, 

You with your children will he ſend before 

Make your beſt uſe of this: I have perform 4. | 

Tour pleaſure, and my promiſe. 5 

1 Dolabella, 8 

I ſhall remain your debtor. 

Dol. J your ſervant. ER 

Adieu, good queen; I muſt attend on cæfar. [ Exit, 
Cleo. Farewel, and thanks. Now, Iras, what 

© thinkſt thou? 

Thou, an Zgyptian puppet, ſhalt be ſhewn 

In Rome, as well as I : mechanic ſlaves | 

With greaſy aprons, rules, and hammers, all 

Uplift us to the view ; in their thick 3 

Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be enclouded, 

: And forc' a to drink their vapour. 
Iras. The gods i Ec 
Cleo. Nay, tis moſt certain, Iras: Sadey (ligtor 

Will catch at us, like firumpets; - and 7 {-ald rhimers 

Ballad us out o tune: the quick comedians | 


Is A 


ſcald 1 Sir T. Hanmer reads: * Na 7 
ſtall'd h mern. „ 


Seal! was a word of Sontempry, implying poverty, . and 
fich. Jonx sou. 


8 —quick comedians] The 857 inventive players. Jon 1 


Extem- 


nd 


To meet Mark Antony :—Sirrah, Iras, go.— 


20 Our players are not as the players beyond ſea, a ſort 
ing bawdy comedians, that have whores and common courteſans 


men repreſenting women, T. Goff, in his tragedy of the Raging 
Turk, 1631, has no female character. STeEVENs. 


finding an expedient to diſappoint him, could not bring it under 
that predicament. I much rather think the poet wrote, | 


* 
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Extemporally will ſtage us, and preſent 


Our Alexandrian revels; Antony 


Shall be brought drunken forth, and I mall . 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra ? boy my een 
Þ the poſture of a whore. 

Ira. O the good gods! 

Cleo. Nay, that's certain. 

Iras. IL'Il never ſee it; for, I am ſure, my nails 
Are ſtronger than mine eyes. 

Cleo. Why, that's the way 
To fool their preparation, and to conquer 


WE. moſt abſurd intents. Now, Charmian! r 


Enter Charmian. 


Shew me, my women, like a queen =o fetch | 
My beſt attires ;—I am again for Cydnus, 


Now, noble Charmian, we'll diſpatch indeed: 


And, when thou haſt done this chare, III give thee . 
Ay leave 


» ey my 5 The parts of women were ated on the 
tage by boys. Hanmer 


Naſh, in Pierce Pennyleſſe his Supplication, &c. 1595, fays, 
of {q| 


uirt- 


to play women's parts, &c.” To obviate this impropriety of 


Weir moſt abſurd intents. —] Why ſhould Cleopatra call C- 
ſar's deſigns ab/ard? She could not think his intent of carrying 
her in triumph, ſuch, with regard to his own glory: and her 


Their moſt aſſur'd intents 


i. e. the purpoſes, which they make themſelves moſt ſure of ac- 
compliſhing. TnEOBALIDvpD . IS 
[ have preſerved the old reading. The Jef certainly zppeared 
alJard enough to Cleopatra, both as ſhe thought it unreaſonable 

in itſelf, and as ſhe knew it would fail. Jon NSON. 
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Wherefore's this noiſe ? 


Haſt thou * the pretty worm of Nilus there, 
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To play till dooms-day.—Bring our crown and all. 
LA no ife within, 


Enter one of the Guard. 


Gaard Her i is a rural fellow, 
'That will not be deny'd your highneſs' preſence; 
He brings you figs. 

Cleo. Let him come in. What a poor inſtrument 

Exit Guard. 

May 90 a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 
M ei s plac'd, and I have nothing 

of woman in me: Now from head to foot 


1 am marble-conſtant: * now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 


Re-enter Grand, with a Clown ringing a baſter. 


Guard. This is the man. 3 
Cleo. Avoid, and leave him. [Exit Guard. 


That 


— 


now the fleeting moon . 
N == ts of mine.] 


5 Alluding to the Ægyptian devotion paid to the moon under the 


name of Iſis. WARBURTON, 
I really believe that our poet was not at all acquainted with the 
deyotion tliat the Agyptians paid to this planet under the name of 


Iſis; but that Cleopatra having ſaid, I have nothing of woman in 


me, added, by way of amplification, that ſhe had not wen th: 


changes of diſpoſition peculiar io the ſex, and which ſometimes happen 
a, frequently as thoſe of the moon; or that ſhe was not, like the lea, 
; . by the moon. So, in Richard III:“ I being govern'd 


y the watry moon, &c.” Why ſhould ſhe ſay on this occaſion 
that ſhe no longer made uſe of he forms of worſhip peculiar to 
her country? _ 

Fleeting i is inconſtant, 80, in Green's Metamorphoſis, 1617: 
* to ſhew the world ſhe was not Aetlint. 4 See Vol. VII. 


p- 41. STEEVEN SS. 


3: —the pretty worm of Nj Tales Warm is the Teutonick word 
for ferpent 3 ; we have the blind worm and Sow-wworm ſtill in our 


I 1 i lan Slate, 
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That kills and pains not ? 


_ Clown. Truly I have him: but I would not be 
the party that ſhould deſire you to touch him, for 


his biting is immortal; thoſe, that do die of i it, do 
ſeldom or never recover. 


Cleo. Remember'ſ thou any that have dy'd on't? 

Clown. Very many, men and women too. I heard 
of one of them no longer than yeſterday: a very ho- 
neſt woman, but ſomething given to lye; as a wo- 
man ſhould not do, but in the way of honeſty: how 
ſhe dy'd of the biting of it, what pain ſhe felt, —Truly, 
ſhe makes a very good report of the worm: + But 
he that will believe all that they ſay, ſhall never be 


ſaved by half that they do: But this 1 1s moſt PENS, 
the worm's an odd worm. 


3 and the Norwegians call an enormous l ſeen 
ſometimes in the northern ocean, the /za-worm. Jonnson, : 

So, in the Dumb. Knight, 1633: 

„ 'Thoſe coals the Roti Portia did devour, + 
Are not burnt out, nor have th' ng vum 
Vet loſt their ſtings.“ 

A__ in the Tragedy of Hoffman, 163 1: 
ee I'll watch for fear 
Of venomous worms,” STEEVENS. 

In the Northern counties, the word worm is {till given to the 
ſerpent ſpecies in general. I have ſeen a Northumberland ballad, 
entituled, T he laidly Worm of Spindleſton Heughes, i. e. The loath- 
ſome or foul ſerpent of Spindleſton Craggs; certain rocks ſo called, 

near Bamburgh Caſtle. 
Shakſpeare uſes aworm again in the ſame ſenſe. See the Se- 
cond part of Xing Henry VI. | 
The mortal avor” might make the ſleep eternal. Wo 
Percy. 
Again, in the old verſion of the New T eftament, Acts xxviii. 
3 Now when the barbarians ſawe the worme hang on his hand, &c, | 
| | Dr. 
5 But be that wwill believe all that they ay, fall never be ſaved 
by half that they do: Shakſpeare's clowns are always jokers, and 
deal in fly ſatire, It is plain this muſt be read the contrary Way, 
and all and half change places. WAR BURTON. N 

Probably Shakſpeare deſigned that confuſion which the critick f 

would diſentangle. STEEVENS, 


13 55 | Cleo. 
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Cleo. Get thee hence; farewel. 

_ Clown. I wiſh you all joy of the worm. 

Cleo. Farewel. : 

| Clown. You muſt think this, look you, that the 
worm will do his kind. 

Cleo. Ay, ay; farewel. . 

Clown. Look you, the worm is not to be truſted, 
but in the keeping of wiſe people; for, indeed, there 

is no goodneſs in the worm, 

Cleo. Take thou no care; it ſhall be heeded. 

Clown. Very good: give it nothing, 1 pray you, 
| for 1 it is not worth the feeding. 

Cleo. Will it eat me? 

Clown. You muſt not think I am ſo nipple but 1 
know, the devil himſelf will not eat a woman: I 
know, that a woman is a diſh for the gods, if the 
devil dreſs her not. But, truly, theſe ſame whore- 
| fon devils do the gods great harm in their women; 
for in every ten that they make, the devils : mar 
five. | 

Cleo. Well, get thee gone; farewel. 

_ Clown. Yes, forſooth ; 1 wiſh you joy o' the worm. 

| Exit. 

Cleo. Give me e my robe, put on my crown ; 5 
Immortal longings in me: Now no more 
The juice of Egypt 8 grape ſhall moiſt this lip. 


Tare, yare *, good ey) N Merhinks, I 
hear | 5 


5 ail 4 bead. J The ſerpent will act according to his na- 
ture. JOHNSON. 
So, in Heywood's s If you e Me you know Nobody, 1633 
„ . (Food girls, they do their kind.” 
Again, in the ancient black letter romance of Hr Tryamoure, no 
date: 


He yd full gentylly bis kinde.” Srrzxvaks. 
Fare, yare,—] i. e. make haſte, be . be ready. Some 
inſtances of the uſe of the word have been already . See 
Vol. I. p. 4. STEEVENS. 


_ 3 
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Antony call; I ſee him rouſe himſelf 

To praiſe my noble act; I hear him mock 

The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 

To excuſe their after wrath : Huſband, I come : 
Now to' that name my courage prove my title! 

Jam fire, and air; my other elements 

[ give to baſer life. —So,—have you done? 


Come then, and take the laſt warmth of my lips. 
Farewel, kind W long farewel. 


[applying the ap. 


Have I the aſpick in my lips? ? Doſt fall”? 7 Iras. 
If thou and nature can ſo gently part, 

Ihe ſtroke of death is as a lover's pinch, _ 
Which hurts, and is defir'd. Doſt thou lye ſtill ? 
If thus thou yaniſheſt, thou tell'ſt the world 


It 18 nar worth kexveaiking. LE [ras dies. 
Char. Diſſolve, thick cloud, and rain; that * 
may ſay, 

The gods themſelves do weep | 3 


Cleo. This proves me baſe: 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, _ 
_ 3 Fell make demand of her; and ſpend that Kiſs, 
Which is my heaven to have. Come, thou mor tal 
wretch, AR | 5 
With thy ſharp reeth this knot intrinſicate 3 
[To the 2%. 
Of life at once untie: poor venomous fool, 


he angry, and diſpatch. O, could'ſt thou ſpeak ! 
That I might hear thee call Wess Cæſar, aſs. 
eee „ 


| Char, 


1 —Deoft fall 2] Iras muſt be ſuppoſed to have applied an aſp 
| to her arm while her miſtreſs was ſettling her dreſs, or I Know not 
why ſhe ſhould fall ſo ſoon. STzevens. 


* He'll make demand of her.] He will enquire of her concerning 


me, and kiſs her for giving him intelligence. Jon NSON, 
9 


 Vupolicy'd'] * PE FIN 
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Char. O eaſtern ſtar. 
Cleo. Peace, peace 
Doſt thou not ſee my baby at my breaſt, 
That ſucks the nurſe aſleep“!? 

Char. O, break! O, break 

Cleo. As ſweet as balm, as ſoft as air, as gentle. — 
0 Antony !—Nay, I will take thee too: 
[Applying another aſp 70 her arm. 


- What ſhould I ſtay—— . 
Char. In this wild world ; {—So, fare thee well. 
| No 


i. e. an aſs eolthout more policy than to leave the means of death 
within my reach, and thereby deprive his triumph of its nobleſt 
decoration. STEEVENS, . | 
hat ſucks the nurſe aſleep 21 Before the publication of this 

piece, The Tragedy of Cleopatra, by Daniel, 1599, had made its 


appearance; but Dryden is more indebted to it than 8 ah . 


Daniel has the following lines: 
„ Better than death death's office chou diſchargeſt, 
«© That with one gentle touch can free our breath 
And in a pleaſing ſleep our ſoul enlargeſt, 
«« Making ourſelves not A to our death.— 
© Therefore come thou, of wonders wonder chief, 
*© 'That open canſt with ſuch an eaſy key 
The door of life; come gentle, cunning, thief, 
« That from ourſelves ſo ſteal'ſt ourſelves M ro 
Duden ſays on the ſame occaſion: | 
„Welcome thou kind deceiver! 
« Thou beſt of thieves; who with an eaſy, key. 
«© Doſt open life, and, unperceiy'd. by us, 
«« Even ſteal us from ourſelves: Diſcharging ſo 
„ Death's dreadful office better than himſelf, 
« Touching our limbs fo gently into ſlumber, 
That death ſtands by, Teceiv'd by his own image, 
« And thinks himſelf but fleep.”? STEEVENS. 
2.0 Antony ! nay, F will take thee. too.] As there has been hi- 
therto no break in this verſe, nor any marginal direction, thee. 
neceſſarily muſt ſeem to refer to Antony, But Cleopatra is here 
defigned to apply one aſpick to her arm, as ſhe had before clapp'd 
one to her breaſt. And the laſt ſpeech of Dolabella i in the play : 
is a confirmation of this. | 
T he like is on ber arm. Tae 
In this wild world?) Thus the old copy. I ſuppoſe ſhe 
means 8 this avi world, this world which by the death of An- 
| tony 
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Now boaſt thee, death | in thy poſſeſſion lies 
A laſs unparallel'd.— Downy windows, cloſe ; 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld | 
Of eyes again ſo royal!“ Your crown's ys ; 
I mend it, and then Play. 
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Enter the Guard, ruſhing in. 


1 Guard. Where is the queen ? 

Char. Speak ſoftly, wake her not, 
1 Guard. Cæſar hath ſent—— 

Char: Too ſlow a meſſenger. — 


Charmian applies the afp. 
o, come; apace, diſpatch :—lI partly feel thee. © 


1 Guard. y Pod. ho! All's not well : Cæſarꝰs 
beguil'd. 


2 Guard. There $ Dolabella ſent from Caſar;—call 
him. | 


1 Guard. What work is here ?—Charmian, i is this 
well done ? 


Char. It is well done, and fitting for a princeſs 
Peſcended of ſo many * kings”. ; 


Ab, foldier! | 5 | [Charmian dies. 


tony is become a deſert to her. A avildi is a deſert. Our author, 
however, might have written wild (i.e. wile according to ancient 
ſpel ling) for worthleſs, STEEVENS. 
Tour crown's awry ;] This is well amended by the ai 
tors. The old editions had, 
Your croaun's away. Jonxsox. 
So, in Daniel's Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1599: 
And ſenſeleſs, in her ſinking down, ſhe avryes 
© The diadein which on her head ſhe wore ; 
Which Charmian (poor weak feeble maid) ren 
© And haſtes to right it as it was before; 
«<< For Eras now was dead.“ STEEVENS. : 
_ * Deſeended e 2. Jo many royal kings. J Almoſt theſe very words 
are found in ſir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch; and in Daniel's 
play on the ſame ſubject. The former book is not uncommon, 
and therefore it would be impertinent to crowd the page with every 


circumſtance which Shakſpeare has barrgwes. from che ſame 
original. STEEVENS. wy 


1 2 4 
HIT IL ²˙ w n 


* 4 | Enter 


So ſought'ſt to hinder. 
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Enter Dolabella, 


Dol. How goes it here? 

2 Guard. All dead. 

Dol. Cæſar, thy thoughts 
Touch their effects in this: Thyſelf art coming 
To ſee perform'd the dreaded act, which thou 


Enter Cæſar, and Attendants. 


Within. A way there, a way for Ceſar! 
Dol. O, fir, you are too ſure an augurer ; ; 
That you i fear, is done. 
Caf. Braveſt at the laſt : 
She levell'd at our wet and, being royal, 
Took her own way.—The manner of their deaths? — 
1 do not ſee them bleed. 
Dol. Who was laſt with them ? 
1 Guard. A ſimple countryman, that brought he 
e figs; ; 7 
This was his baſket. 
Ceaſ. Poiſon'd then. 
1 Guard. O Cafar, - 
This Charmian liv'd but now; ſhe ſtood, and ſpake, 
T found her trimming up the diadem 5 
On her dead miſtreſs ; tremblingly ſhe ſtood, 
And on the ſudden N &. WY, 
Cæſ. O noble weakneſs !— 
If they had ſwallow'd rife. twould appear 
By external ſwelling: but ſhe looks like ſleep, 
As ſhe would catch another Antony | 
In her ſtrong toil of grace. 
Dol. Here, on her- breaſt 
T here 1 is a vent of blood, and * ſomething. blown: 


"The 
| Henle. blown 5] The Heſh 1 18 ſomewhat : puſed. or fax, 
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The ke! is on her arm. 


1 Guard. This is an aſpick's trail ; and theſe fig- 
leaves 
Have flime upon them, ſuch as the aſpick leayes 
Upon the caves of Nile. 
| 2 Moſt probable, 


That fo ſhe dy'd; for her phyſician tells me, 
She hath purſu'd concluſions infinite? | 
Of eaſy ways to die. Take up her bed; 

And bear her women from the monument :— 
She ſhall be buried by her Antony : 

No grave upon the earth ſhall clip in it 

A pair ſo famous, High events as theſe 
Strike thoſe that make them : and their ſtory is 
No leſs in pity, than his glory, which 
Brought them to be lamented. Our army hall, 
In ſolemn ſhew, attend this funeral; 

And then to Rome.—Come, Dolabella, ſee 


bl. I. no date: 
That with venim upon kim throwen, 
% The knight lay then to-blowen.” 
Again, i in the romance of Syr 1/enbras, bl. I. no date: 
&« With adders all your beſtes ben ſlaine, 
« With venyme are they blowe.” 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Lady : 
What is blown, puft? ſpeak Engliſh,— 
« Tainted an' pleaſe you, ſome do call it. 
© She wells and ſo falls, &c.“ See p. 270. 
STEEVENS. 


7 concluſions infinite] i. e. numberleſs experiments. See Yol, 
II. 5. oy MATO. 


THIS play hain curiolity always buſy, and the paſſions always 


: Intereſted; The continual hurry of the action, the variety of in- 
h cidents, and the quick ſucceſſion of one E to another, 
N I call the mind forward without intermiſſion from the firſt act to the 


vol, 
N. 
80, 


laſt. But the power of delighting is derived * from the 


'4 


High order 1 in this great W [ Exeunt omnes. 


So, in the ancient metrical re romance of Syr Bevys of Hampton, | 


frequent changes of the ſcene; ; tor, except the eminine os 
ome | 
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ſome of which are too low, which diftinguiſh Cleopatra, no cha. 
rafter is very ſtrongly diſcriminated. Upton, who did not eaſily 
miſs what he deſired to find, has diſcovered that the language of 
Antony is, with great {kill and learning, made pompous and ſu. 
perb, according to his real practice. But I think his dition not 
diſtinguiſhable from that of others: the moſt tumid ſpeech in the 
play is that which Cæſar makes to Octavia. | 
The events, of which the principal are deſcribed according to 
Hiſtory, are produced without any art of connexion or care of dif. 
poſition. JounsoN, | 5 ; 
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: Perſons Repreſented, 
Timon, a noble Athenian, : 
] Lucius, 
1 Lucullus, (Lords | 
| Sempronius, 
1 Apemantus, @ Philoſopher. 
| Alcibiades. 
| Flavins, Steward to Timon, 
| Flaminius, 0 
| Lucilivs, Timon's Servants, 
q Servilius, ) : 
1 _ Caphis, ; 
j Varro, * 
= Titus N 
3 Lucius, 
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Hortenſius, JJ 


Ventidius, one of Timon $ Friends, 
= and Maſkers. es 


Strangers. 


pn 
Timandra, 


SCENE, 


chant ; 


Ja rrefſes to Alcibiades. 


Thieves, Senators, Poet, Painter: 1 and Mer. 
with Servants and Attendants, 


Arhens ; and the Weeds not far from it, 


TIM ON or ATHENS', | 


VVV 
Abens. 
A Hall in Timon's Houſe. 


Enter Ph, Painter, Jeweller, and Mer chant, at 
ſeveral doors. 
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Poet. Good day, fir 5. 


Pain. I am glad you are well. 2 
Poet. 
TE, 755 imon r of Athens. » The ſtory of the Miſanthrope i is told in 
_ almoſt every collection of the time, and particularly in two books, 
with which Shakſpeare was intimately acquainted ; the Palace of 
Pleaſure, and the Engliſh Plutarch. Indeed from a paſſage in an 
old play, called Jack Drum's Entertainment, I conjecture that he 
had before made his appearance on the ſtage. Farmer, 
The paſſage in Zack Drum's Entertainment or Paſquil and Ka- 
therine, 1601, is this: | 
«© Come, I'll be as ide as Timon of Athens.”? | 
But the alluſion 1s ſo ſlight, that it might as well have been 
| borrowed from Plutarch or the Novel. 
Mr. Strutt the engraver, to whom our antiquaries are under no 
inconſiderable obligations, has in his poſſeſſion a MS. play on this 
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n In the old copy : Faber & 6. W and Mercer, ef. 5 
STEEVENS. 
5 Poet. Good day, #1 It would be leſs abrupt, to Be. the 
play thus: 
Poet. Good lay. 
Pain, Goed day, fir: 1 am glad you're well. FARMER, 
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diſguiſed himſelf to continue his ſervices to his maſter. 


Timon. 
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Poet. J have not ſeen you long; How goes the 
world? 8 
Pain. It wears, fir, as it grows. 
Poet. Ay, that's well known: 
But what particular rarity? what ſtrange, 

. Which 
ſubject. It appears to have been written, or tranfcribed, about 
the year 1600, There ts a ſcene in it reſembling Shakſpeare's 
banquet given by Timon to his flatterers. Inſtead of warm wa. 


ter he ſets before them ones painted like artichokes, and afterwards 


beats them out of the room. He then retires to. the woods, at. 
tended by his faithful ſteward, who (like Kent in X. Lear) has 


7 a | , Timon, 
in the laſt act is followed by his fickle miſtreſs, &c. after he was 


reported to have diſcovered a hidden treaſure by digging. The 


iece itſelt (though it appears to be the work of an academick) 


is a wretched one. The perſonæ dramatis are as follows, 


The actors names. 


Laches, his faithful ſervant. 
Eutrapelus, a diſſolute young man. 
Gelafimus, a cittie heyre. 
Pſeudocheus, a lying travailer. 


Demeas, an orator. 


Philargurus, a covetous churliſh ould man. 25 
Hermogenes, a fidler. e 

Abyſſus, a uſurer.. * 

Loltio, a cuntrey clowne, Philargurus ſonne. 

Spe r 5 Two lying philoſfophers. 
Grunnio, a lean ſervant of Philargurus. 
Obba, Tymon's butler. 


Pckdio, Gelaſimus Page. 


Two ſerjeants. 


A ſailor. N | 
Callimela, Phifargurus daughter. 


Blatte, her prattling nurſe, 


| | 8 C E N EK. Athens. STEEVENS. 
* But what particular rarity, &c.] Our author, it is obferv- 


able, has made his poet in this play a knave. But that it might 
not reflect upon the profz/jon he has made him only a pretender 


to it, As appears from his having drawn him, all the way, with 


Fd 


a falſe taſte and judgment. One infallible mark of which is, 
fandneſs for every thing ſtrange, ſurprizing, and portentous ; and, 


à diſ- 
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Which manifold record not matches ? See, 
Magick of bounty! all theſe ſpirits thy power 
Hath conjur'd to attend. I know the merchant. 
Pain. I know them both; the other's a jeweller. 
Mer. O, tis a worthy lord! 
Jew. Nay, that's moſt fix'd. 
Mer. A moſt incomparable man; breath d; as 
it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs: 7 1 
He paſſes * : 3 
Jew, I have a jewel here. 


Mer. O, pray, let's fee't : For the lord Timon, | 
-— "M7 


a diſregabd for whatever is common, or in nature. Shakſpeare 


therefore has with great delicacy of judgment put his poetaſter 
upon this inquiry. WaR BURTON. 

The learned commentator's note muſt ſhift for itſelf, I can- 
not but think that this paſſage is at preſent in confuſion, The 
poet aſks a queſtion, and Rays not for an anſwer, nor has his 


queſtion any apparent drift or conſequence. I would range che 
E thus: 


Poet. Ay, that's wilt known. 
But what particular rarity ? what fo frrange, 
That r record not matches? 
Pain. See 
het. Magick of bounty, Ec. 
It may not be improperly obſerved here, that as there is . 


one copy of this play, no help can be had from collation, and 
more liberty muſt be allowed to conjecture. Jouxsox. 
AF reatb'd as it avere 


To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. ] 


Breatbed is inured by conſtant practice; 10 trained as not to 14 wea- 


ried, To breathe a horſe, ts to exerciſe him for the courſe, 


Jornson. 
BEES This 0 is uſed by many ancient Eng- 


liſh writers. Thus, by Chapman, in his veriion of the 4th 
book of the Odyey + © 


Fer handmaids join'd in a centinuate yell.“ STEEVENs. 


Hie paſſes. ] 1. e. he exceeds, goes beyond common bopnds. 
So, in the Merry Wives of Windjar : 


% Why this pafes, maſter Ferd. 1 STEEVENS, 


Ferp, 
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Jew. If on will 7 touch the eſtimate: But, for 
| that ; 
Poet. I ben we - for recompence Sins mie the oh 
It Hains the glory in that happy verſe 8 
Which aptly ſings the good. 
Mer. *Tis a good form. Lookin on the Joiwel 
Few. And rich: here is a water, look you. 
Pain. You are rapt, fir, in ſome work, ſome de. 
dication 
To the great lord. 
Poet. A thing fipt dly from n me. 
Our poeſy is as a gum, ? which oozes / 


From whence 'tis nouriſhed ; The fire i' the . 


Shews not, 'till it be ſtruck ; our gentle flame 
Provokes itſelf, ” and, like the current, flies 


Each 


9 ee the ina — Come up to the price. 
Jonx son. 

* When we for recompence &C.] We muſt here ſuppoſe the poet 
buſy in reading his own work; and that theſe three lines are 
the introduction of the poem addreſſed to Timon, which he af- 
terwards gives the painter an account of. WarpuRTON, 

9 which oozes] The folio copy reads, -h, uſes, The 
modern editors have given it,. —which iſſues. loHNSON. 


The only ancient copy reads: Our poeſſe is as a * which | 


uſes. STEEVENS, 


1 and, like the current flies 
Fach bound it chafes. 
Thus the folio reads, and rightly. In later editions——cheſi, 


_ WarBuRTON.: 
This ſpeech of the poet 1s very obſcure. He ſeems to boaſt the 
copiouſneſs and facility of his vein, by declaring that verſes drop 
from a poet as gums from odoriferous trees, and that his flame 


kindles itſelf without the violence neceſſary to elicit ſparkle i 


from the flint. What follows next? that it, Ie a current, fin 

each bound it chafes. This may mean, that it expands itſelf 

notwithſtanding all obſtructions: but the images in the compa- 

riſon are fo ill- ſorted, and the effect fo obſcurely expreſſed, that 

I cannot but think ſomething omitted that connected the lal 
ſentence with the former. It is well known that the player 

often ſhorten ſpeeches to * the repreſentation: and it 

| T3 may 


\ 
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Fach bound-it chafes. What have you there? 
Pain. A picture, fir. When comes your book 
n 
Poet. Upon the heels of * preſentment * 5 fir, 
Ler's ſee your plece. 
Pain. Tis a good piece. 
Poet. So tis: - 4 this comes off well and exoeſtent. 
Pain. Inditkerent. | 


: \ 
1 4 4 Wo 


4 


ks ted, that they ſomerimes erformed their amputations 
with more haſte than judgment, * N SON. 

Perhaps the ſenſe is, that having touch'd on one ſubje, it * 
off in queſt of another. The old copy ſeems to read: 

Each bound it chaſes. 
The letters F and / are not always to be diſinguied from each 
other, eſpecially when the types have been much worn, as in the 
firſt folio. If chaſes be the true reading, it is beſt explained by 
the — Jequiturgite fugit—" of the Roman poet. 
STEEVENS. 

. Upen the heels &c.] As ſoon as my book has been preſented 

to lors Timon. JokNsox. 


get 3 — rn] The patrons of Shakſpeare' 8 age : 

ora do not appear to have been all 7 7imons. 

af. «1 & determine not to have dedicated my play to any bo- 
dy, becauſe forty ſpillings I care not for, and above, few or none 


The will beſtow on theſe matters.” Preface to a Woman i i 4 W. 
thercock, by N. Field, 1612. STzzvens. 
ih | + —this comes off well and excellent. By this we are to un- 
derſtand what the painters call the goings off of a picture, which 
requires the niceſt execution, WARBURTON. | 
The note I underſtand leſs than the text. The meaning is: 
The figure riſes well from the canvas. C'e/ bien relev?. 
_Jonnsovn. 
What is meant by this term of applauſe I do not exactly 
know. It occurs again in the un by B. et Fletcher, 
and Middleton: 


J. 


. 
| the 
Irop 


lame 25 
rkles i It comes off very fair yet.” pe DE. 
fin Again, in 4 Trick to catch the old One, 1616: Put a good 
itſel tale in his ear, ſo that it comes off cleanly, and there's a horſe 
np+- and man for us. I warrant thee.” Again, in the firſt * of 
that Marſton's Antonio and Mellida : 


> laſt 
ayers 
nd it 
may 


« Fla. Faith, the ſong will ſeem to come off hardly. | 
** Catz. Troth, not a whit, if you ſeem to come. of 
quickly. ” STEEVENS. 


You, VIII, 8 5 WW 


* 
> 


f 
| 
3 
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clear thus: 


— 
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Poet. Admirable: How this grace 
Speaks his own ſtanding? what a mental power 
This eye ſhoots forth ? how big imagination 


Moves in this lip? to the dumbneſs of the geſture * 8 
One might interpret. 


ono this grace 
Speaks its own ſtanding ? 

This relates to the attitude of the figure; and means that it 
ſtands judiciouſly on its own centre. And not only ſo, but that 
it has a graceful ſtanding likewiſe. Of which the poet in Han- 
let, ſpeaking of another picture, ſays: 

A Station like the Herald, Mercury, 

New. lighted on a heav'n-KEiſſing hill.” 
. on Milton ſeems to have had in view, where he ſays of 

aphae 
At once on th' eaſtern c of Paradi "2 
«© He lights, and to his proper ſhape returns. 

. © ——Like Maia's ſon he flood.” WARBURTON, 
| This ſentence ſeems to me obſcure, and, however explained, 
not very forcible. This grace ſpeaks his own Handing, is only, 
The gracefulneſs of this figure ſhews how it lands. 1 am inclined 
to think ſomething corrupted. It would be more natural and 


how this ſtanding 
Speaks bis own graces· 
How this poſture diſplays its own gracefulneſs. But I wall indulge 
conjecture further, and propoſe to read: 
this grace 
Speaks underſtanding ?. what a mental power 
\ T his eye ſhoots forth? Jokxsox. . 
The paſſage, to my apprehenſion at leaſt, /peaks its own 
meaning, which is, how the graceful attitude of this figure pro- 
claims that it ſtands firm on its centre, or gives evidence in fa- 
vour of its own fixure, Grace is introduced as bearing witnels 
ys propriety. A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Cymbeline, act II. 
Ce iv; 


ce 


never ſaw I figures , | 

« 80 likely to report themſelves, STBEVENS, 

o the dumbneſs of the geſture | 

One might interpret. 1 
The alluſion is to the puppet-ſhows, or motions, as s they were 
termed in our author's time, The perſon who ſpoke for the 
puppets was called* an interpreter. See a note on Hamlet, 
act III. ſc. 5 MALONE, ö 


Pain. : 


7 VE" 
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Pain. It is a pretty 1 — 5 of the life, 
Here is a touch; Is't good? 
Poet. I'II fay of WIC, 
It tutors nature: artificlal ſtrife 
Lives in theſe touches livelier than life, 


* 


* 


Enter cortath Senators Y 


Pam. How this lord-is follow'd! 
Poet. The ſenators of Athens; Happy n men! ! 
Pain. Look, more! 


Poet. You ſee? this confluence, this great flood 
ol viſitors. | 


1 baren work, poten a man, 


/ 
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9 ——artificial ſtrife] Serife for action or motion. 


WARBURTON» 
| Strife is Sh the conteſt of art with nature. 


Hic alle eft Raphael, timuit, gao fo foſpite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori.“ | 
Or it is the contraſt of forms or oppoſition of colours. Jonnsox. 
That artificial ftrife means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, 
the conteſt of art with nature, and not the contraſt of forms or op-. 
poſition of colours—may appear from our author's Venus and 
Adonis, where the ſame thought is more clearly expreſſed: 
| 5 Look when a painter would furpaſs the ** 
In limning out a well-proportion'd ſteed, 
15 His art with nature s eee at frife, 
As if the dead the living ſhould exceed ; 
& 80 did this horſe excell &c.“ Maronz. GG 
So, under the print of Noah Bridges, by Faithorne : 
«« Faithorne, with nature at a noble ſtrife, 
- *© Hath paid the author a 9 ſhare of life, c.“ 
_ STEEVENS. 
n men !] I think we had better read: Happy 
man! It is the happineſs of Timon, and not of the ſenators, - 
upon which the poet means to exclaim. STEEVENS. . 
The text is right. The poet envies or admires the felicity of 
the ſenators in being Timon's friends, and familiarly admitted 
to his table, to partake of his good chear, and W the 
hey of his bounty.; Remarks. 
9 This conflutuce; this great flood of viſt, ior] ' | 
1 Mane Jalutantüm totis Vomit dion; 2 an., Jouusox. 
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Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With ampleſt entertainment: My free drift _ 
Halts not particularly, but moves itſelf 
In a wide ſea of wax: no levell'd malice 
Infects one comma in the courſe I hold 
But flies an eagle flight, bold, and forth on, 
Leaving no tract behind. 

Pain. How fhall F underſtand you! 

Poet. I'll unbolt to you. 
Lou ſee, how all conditions, how all minds, .. 
(As well of 5 glib and ſlippery creatures, as 
Of grave and auſtere quality) tender down 
Their ſervices to lord Timon: his large fortune, 
Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 
Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 


* Halts not particularly. — 
any ſingle characters. JohN SON. 


In à wide ſea of wax ;—] Anciently they wrote upon waxen 


tables with an iron ſtile. HAN MER. 
J once thought with Hanmer, that this was only an alluſion 
to the Roman practice of writing with a ſtyle on waxen tablets ; 


but it appears that the ſame cuſtom prevailed in England about 


the year 1395. It ſeems alſo to be pointed out by implication 


in many of our old collegiate eſtabliſhments. See Warton's 


Hip. of Engliſh Poetry, Vol. III. p. 151. STEEVENS. 

2 no levelPd malice] Why this epithet to malice ? which 
belongs to all actions whatſoever, which have their a aim or r level. 
Shakſpeare wrote : 


no leven'd 8 


Which is not 8257 a proper epithet for the acidity of that paſſion, 
but anſwers well to the next words infe#s,' and leaving no trat 
behind, as any thing fermenting or corroſive does. WarBu RTON, 
To level 1 is to aim, to point the ſhot at a mark. Shakſpeare's 
meaning is, my poem is not a ſatire written with any particular 


view, or Jevelled at any ſingle perſon ; I fly like an eagle into 


the general expanſe of life, and leave not, by any private 1 mil- 


1 the trace of my paſſage. | Jonson. 
l unbolt I'll open, Pl explain. Jounson. 
5 — and ſ[tipp*ry creatures, 
burton after him, read, natures. Slippery 1 is /mooth, unreſiſting, 
Jonuxsox. 


All 


] My aefign does 1 not flop at 


] Hanmer, and War- 


* 


rm 


To Apemantus, that few things loves better 
Than to abhor himſelf; 7 even he drops down 
The knee before him, and returns in peace 
' Moſt rich in Timon's nod. 
Pain. I ſaw them ſpeak een 
Poet. Sir, I have upon a high and pleaſant bill 
Feign' d Fortune to be thron'd: The baſe o'the mount 
Is“ rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 
Jo propagate their ſtates: amongſt them all, 
Whoſe eyes are on this ſovereign lady fix'd, 
One do I perſonate of Timon's frame, 


Whoſe preſent grace to preſent Wer and en 
Tranſlates his rivals. 


Pain. *Tis * conceiv'd to ſcope. 


With one man beckon'd from the reſt below, 
Bowing his head againſt the ſteepy mount 


To climb his happineſs, would be well | expreſs'd 
*In our condition, 


| — ac'd flatterer] That PARITY" in his own look, as | 
by reflection, the looks of his patron. JounsoOn. 


5 even he drops down &c.] Either ne, e meant to 


roughly planned the character of Apemantus; for in the enſuing 
ſcenes, his behaviour i is as cynical to Ti imon as to his followers, 
*  STEEVENS. . 
The poet, ſeeing that A RY frequent viſits to 
Timon, naturally concluded that he was equally courteous with | 
| his other gueſts. Remarks. 


rand d with all dferttg——] Cover'd with ranks of | 
all kinds of men. Jon Nsõ Wm. 
70 propagate their Malter — Te 0 propagate, for to 
make, WaR BURTON. | 
To advance or nene their various conditions of life. 
JonnsoN. 


— Gaga. } Properly imagined, appoſitely to 
the purpoſe. Jounson. 


In our condition. ] Condition for art, Warnu RTON. 


23 Pork, 
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All ſorts of hearts; yea, from the glaſs-fac'd flatterer 


Whom Fortune with her 1vory hand wafts to tier; "Yap 


This throne, this Fortune, and this hill, methinks, ; 


put a falſhood into the mouth of his poet, or had not yet tho- 
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A Pack, Nay, * but WAN me on; 

| . All thoſe white were his fellows but of late, 

if (Some better. than his value) on the moment 

i! Follow his ſtrides, his lobbies fill with tendance, 
=. - Rain ſacrificial whiſperings i in his ear, 

| Make ſacred even his ſtirrop, ; and 4 de Pp 
| Drink the free air. 

= Pain. Ay, marry, what of theſe? 
. Poet. When Fortune, 1 in her ift and change of 
I. mood, 

Wo = Spurns down her late belov'd, all ks dependants, 

Tt W hich labour'd after him to the mountain's top, 

Ml | Even on their knees and hands, let him ſp down *, 


7 * 
I A 4 ——— In. 
— — 
de dns 


— —— — 


if Not one accompanying his declining foot. : 
[| Pain. Tis common: A 
| A thouſand moral paintings I can ſhew*, $ 
1 That ſhall demonſtrate theſe quick blows of fortune 
lt More aa than "Shs Let you do well, | 
N 3 Ran air whip rings in his ear, ] The ſenſe 1 is obvious, © 
1 and means, in general, fattering him. The particular kind of 

4 flattery may be collected from the circumſtance of its being of Bi 
1 fered up in auhiſpers: which ſhews it was the calumniating thoſe 

5 whom Timon hated or envied, or whoſe vices were oppoſite ta | 
= his own. This offering up, to the perſon flattered, the mur- . 


Wi dered reputation of others, Shakſpeare, with the utmoſt beauty the 
[| of thought and expreſſion, calls /acrificial whiſp'rings, _— 

1 to the victims offered up to idols. War By ren. 1 
[i | through bim | | 7 ſpe 

8 Drink the free air.] 4 eve 
| | That is, catch his breath in affected dad net. Jon N$ON, 

18 So in our author's Venus and Adonis . 

1 „ HFis noftrils drink the air. 1 6 

55 bin flip ac, The old _ reads: 


I — /7 him fit dawn. | Bo 
"118 The emendation was made by Mr. 8 | Sreavank ; 

[/ | * A thouſand moral bade I can ſbeau, ] Shakſpeare ſeems to 
18 intend in this dialogue to expreſs ſome competition between tht 
I two great arts of imitation, Whatever the poet declares him- 
ſelf to have ſhewn, the pai FINN + he could have men 
better. Jonnson, As: 
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To ſhew lord Timon, that mean N have ſeen. 
The foot above the head. 


7 rumpets ſound. Enter Ti mon, during himſelf 
courteouſly to every ſuttor, | 


Tim. Impriſon'd is he, ſay you? [To 4 meſſenger. 
Meſ. Ay, my good lord: five talents is his debt; 
; His means molt ſhort, his creditors moſt ſtrait : 
Your honourable letter he defires 
To thoſe have ſhut him-up ; which failing wy 
Periods his comfort. - 
Jim. Noble Ventidius! Well; 
ö I am not of that feather, to ſhake off 
My friend when he muſt need me?. I do know him 
A gene that well deſerves a help, 
0 Which he ſhall have: I'll pay the debt, and free bim. 
5 Meſ. Your lordſhip ever binds him. 
Jim. Commend me to him: I will ſend his ranſom; 
And, being enfranchis'd, bid him come to met — 
8 'Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to 1h him Alter are you well. 


of- 
ole 
to 


— 


5 mtan eyes 5 i. e. inferior ſpectators. So, in Wor- 
 ton's Letter to Bacon, dated March the laſt, 13: Bemme 
their majeſties, and almoſt as many other meaner eyes, &c,"" 
r 
periods his comfort. ] To period is, perhaps, a verb of Shak- 
ſpeare's introduction into the Engliſh language. I find it, how- 
my uſed by Hey wood, after him, in 4 Maidenhead wwell . 
L074 5 
How ealy could I 1 all my care.“ 

Again, in the Cauntry Girl, by T. B. 1647: 

1 To period our vain grievings.” STEEVENS. | VEG 
muſt need me.] i. e. when he is compelled. to have + 
need of my aſſiſtance. STzrvens. + | 

' 'Tis not enough, &c.] This thought is better expreſſed by | 
Dr. Madden in his Elegy on archbiſhop Boulter : 
_ «© He thought it mean 
"oy Only 0 dei the | on to beg again,” Jounzos. 
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% TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Me. All happinefs to your . 05 [Exit | 
Enter an old Athenian. 


' Old 4th. Lord Timon, hear me ſpeak. 

Tim. Freely, good father. 

Old Ath. Thou haſt a ſervant nam'd Lucilius, | 
Tim. I have ſo: What of him? 


Old 4th. Moſt noble Timon, call the man befor 
| _ thee. 


Ti im. Attends he here, or no zLucilios! 8 
Enter Lucilius. 


Tuc. Here n at your lordſhip' 8 l FTA 
Old Ath. This fellow here, lord Timon, this thy 
creature, 


By night frequents my houſe. I am a man 
That from my firſt have been inclin'd to thrift; 
And my eſtate deſerves an heir more rais'd, 
Than one which holds a trencher. 


Tim. Well; what further? | 
01d Ath. One onl y daughter have I, no kin ele, 


On whom I may confer what I have got: 


The maid is fair, o' the youngeſt for a bride, 
And J have bred her at my deareſt coſt, 


In qualities of the beſt, This man of thine 


Attempts her love: I pr'ythee, noble lord. 


15 with me to forbid him her reſort; 


yſelf have ſpoke in vain. 

Tim. The man is honeſt, 

"Oh Ath. e he will be, Timon: 
His 


* ——— your honour 1 The common addreſs to a lord in our 


author's time, was your honour, which was indifferently uſed 


with vour lordſhip. See any old letter, or ane of that 
age. STEEVENS. 


' > Therefore he will be, Ti mon et The thought i is cloſely „ 
preſled, and obſcure ; but this ſeems the meaning: 1f the man be 


honeſt, 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 345 


His honeſty rewards him in itſelf, | 
It muſt not bear my daughter, 
Tim. Does ſhe love him? 
O1d\Ath. She is young, and apt: 
Our own precedent paſſions do inſtruct us 
What levity is in youth. 
Tim. | To Lucil.] Love you the maid? Li 
Luc. Ay, my good lord, and ſhe accepts of it. 
Old Ath, If in her marriage my conſent be miſting, 
] call the gods to witneſs, I will chooſe = 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And diſpoſſeſs her all. 
Tim. How ſhall ſhe be endow'd 
If ſhe be mated with an equal huſband ?_ 
Old Ath, e talents, on the preſent; in future, 
Tim. This gentleman of mine hath ſerv'd me long; 
Io build his fortune, I will ſtrain a little, 
For 'tis a bond in men. Give him thy daughter; 
What you beſtow, in him Pl1 ee Ae. 
And make him weigh with her. 
Old Ath. Moſt noble lord, 
Pawn me to this your honour, the is his. 
Tim. My hand to thee; n mine en, on 1 my pro- 
3 miſe. 
honeſt, my lord, for hin reafon be will be hi in | thery ; and not oY 


Your at the injuſtice of gaining my daughter without my conſent. - 
WARBURTON, 
I rather think an emendation neceſſary, and read: 
Therefore well be him, Timon 
His honeſty rewards him in it/e w_ 
That is, I he is honeft, bene fit illi, ny him the proper 8 
neſs of an honeſt man, but his honeſty gives him no claim to my daugh- 
ter. © The firſt tranſcriber probably wrote 4vill be him, which the 
by not underſtanding, changed to, he will be. Jounson. | 
I think Dr. Warburton's ä is beſt, becauſe 1 it exace 
no change, So, in K. Hen, VIII; 
May he continue = V 
„Long in his highneſs' favour; at do juſtice 
Fer truth's 1 and Me conſcience,” ene, 
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1 Mens I ak your = Never may 


That ſtate or fortune fall into my keeping, 


Which is not o d to you! 
[Exeunt Tom, and old 4th, 


Poel. Vouchſafe BY labour, and long live your 
lordſhip !_ 


Jim. I thank you; you ſhall hear "Re me anon; 
Go not away. What have you there, my friend? 


Pain. A piece of painting; which I do belcech 


Your lordſhip to accept. 


Tim. Painting is welcome. 
The painting is almoſt the natural man 
For ſince diſnonour trafficks with man's nature, 


He is but outſide: Theſe + pencil'd figures are 
Even ſuch as they give out. I like your work; 
And you ſhall find, I like it: wait ORs 


Till you hear further from me. 8 1 
Pain. The gods preſerve wad 5 8 i 
Jim, Well fare you, gentleman: Give me your 
hand; | 


We muſt needs dine together.—Sir, Your jewel 


Hath ſuffer'd under praiſe. 


Jew, What, my lord? difpraiſe >. 
277 im. A meer ſatiety of commendations. 


e may 
That tate, or fortune, fall; into my keeping, 
Which is not ow'd to you ] 


4 6 may I never have any acceſſion of fortune which you are not 


the author of. An odd ſtrain of complaiſance. We ſhould. read; 
Which is not own'd to 50%. 

i. e. which I will not acknowledge you laid the foundarion of in 

this generqus aft,  WarBURTON. _ 

The meaning is, let me never henceforth caphider. any thing 
that I poſſeſs, but as ewed or due to you ; bale for your ſervice, 
and at your diſpoſal. Jounson, | _ 

Fang —pencild figures. are 
Ewen » ſuch as they give out. 


blaues 28 no BYPOcruy 4 ; en are what « they — to be. 
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If I ſhould pay you for't as tis extoll'd, 
It would * unclew me quite, 


%. My lord, tis rated 
As thoſe, which ſell, would give: But you well know, 
Things of like value, difering in the owners, 
Are prized by their maſters : believe it, dear lord, 


You mend the jewel by the wearing it. 
Tim. Well mock'd, 


Mer. No, my good lord; he ſpeaks * common 
tongue, 


Which all men ſpeak with . 
7¹ im. Look, who e comes here. Will you be chid? 2 


Euler Apemantus.. LI 


Feww, We will bear, with your lordſhip, | 
Mer. He'll ſpare none. 


* Tim, Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ! 
OW Till I be gentle, ray for thy 90 morrow; 


5 db me quite.] To unclew, i is to unwind a ball of thread, 
T 0 uncle a man, is to draw out the whole maſs of his fortunes. 
: 8 Jon xsox. | 
6 Are \ prized by their maſters : — Are rated according to the 
eſteem in which their poſſeſſor is held. JonRsox. 
Enter Apemantus.] See this character ef a cynic finely drawn 
by Lucian, in his Auction of the Philoſophers; and hom well Shak- 
ſpeare has copied it. WaR BURTON. 
Tim. Good morrow to thee, gentle FALSE? 75 
Apem, *Till ] be gentle, ſtay for thy good morrow 3 
' When thou art Timon's dog, and theſe knaves honeſt, —] 
The firſt line of Apemantus's anſwer is to the purpoſe ; the ſe- 
cond abſurd and nonſenſical ; which proceeds from the loſs of a 
ou dropt from between them, that ſhould be thus reſtored : 
Tim Good morrow to thee, gentle Apemantus ; | 
Apem. Fill I be gentle, ftay for thy good. Morrow. 
 [Poet. When will that be? 
A pem, When thou are Timon's deg, and theſe hnawes * 
WARBURTON, 


I think my punctuation may clear the you. hogs any 
greater effort. Jene, Fes h 
When 


% TIMON or ATHENS: 
| i 5 When thou art Timon's dog”, 9 and theſe knaves 
LD 
| 


honeſt, 
Tim, Why doſt thou call an knaves ? ? thou 
| know'ſt them not.. + 
Apem. Are they not Athenians 4 
© Ti. Lek - 
4 Apem. Then I repent . 1 
| Jew. You know me, Apemantus. þ 
i Apem. Thou know' it, Ido; I call'd thee e by ty 
name. 
Ra. Tim. Thou art cect] Apemantus. | 
li SY Apem. Of nothing ſo much, as TORS I am not like 
= 5 T 
til Jim. Whither art going? IN 
. Apem. To knock out an honeſt Athenian' 8 brains 

Tim. That's a deed thou'lt die for. | | 

Apem. Right, if doing nothing be death by the law, MW " 
Tim. How lik'ſt thou this picture, Apemantus ? ? 

Apem. The beſt, for the innocence, 

Jim. Wrought he not well that painted it?! f. 

Apem, He wrought better, that made the painter ; 3 t 

and yet he's but a filthy piece of work. 
| Peet. Lou are a dog. 

Apem. Thy mother's of my generation; ; What $ 85 
ſhe, if I be a dog? 
Tim. Wilt dine with me, Apemantus ? 

| Apem. No; I eat not lords. 

Tim, An thou ſhould'ſt, thou'dſt anger ladies. 


Aen. O, they eat lords; ſo they come by Ft 


_ Fa bellies, ; 

A | 75 "A 
1 | zen thou art Timor? s 3 When thou haſt gotten 2 0 

| better character, and inſtead of being Timon, as thou art, ſhalt 

i it 12 be changed to Timon's dog, and become more worthy of kind- 1 
10 neſs and ſalutation. JounsoN., 7 
1 Ip ben thou art Timon's dog, —] This i 18 8 1 as EGG 
i} | Mr. Upton fays ſomewhere :—ſtriking his hand on his breaſt, A 
it «« Wot you who named me firſt the kinge's dogge ahi ſays * hi 
1 Rippus 3 in Damon and Tees. FARMER. 


Tim, 


I'S MO N OF ATH EN S. 349 


Tim. T hat's a laſcivious a apprehenſion. | 
Apem. So thou apprehend'it it: Take i it for thy 
labour. 
Tim. How doſt thou like this jewel, Apemantus? 
Apem. Not ſo well as plain- feng which will 
not coſt a man a doit. 
Tim. What doſt thou think tis worth? þ 
Apem. Not worth my binkng—How now, 
och? 
: Poet. How now, philoſopher | * 
Aßpem. Thou lieſt. , 
Poet. Art not one? 
Apem. Les? 
Poet. Then I lie not. 5 
Apem. Art not a Poet! K. 
Poet. Les. _ 
Apem. Then thou lieſt: look in thy laſt work, 
where thou haſt feign'd him a worthy low. -- 
Poet. That's not feign'd, he is ſo. 


for thy labour: He, that loves to be flatter'd, is wor- 
thy o' the flatterer. Heavens, that I were alord! 
Tim. What would'ſt do then, Apemantus ? 
Apem. Even as Apemantus does now, 1 a lord 
with my heart. | 

Jim. What, thyſelf? a 
Apem. Ay. 

Tin. Wherefore? 


8 C 


© Plain dealing 2 15 4 Journ, but they chat uſe it die beggars.” 


| STesvens. 
> That I had no angry wit, to be a lord. — 1 This reading 1s 


| {had 10 hungry a wit, 2 & à lord, it is ſatirical enough of con- 

ſcience, viz. I would hate myſelf, for having no more wit than to 
covet ſo inſignificant a title. In the ſame ſenſe, Shakſpeare uſes 
Han-witted in his Richard II. | 


Apem. Yes, he is worthy of thee, and to pay cher 


r Net 2 3 as * didling men) Alluding to the proverh : :; 


c And 


Abem. 8 That I had no angry v wit to bs a lord. . 
| | . 


abſurd, and unintelligible. But, as 1 have reſtored the text, h | 
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35 triton Of ATHENS, 


. Art thou not a wierthant? © 

Mer. Ay, .Apemantus. | 

 Apem, I ek confound thee if the + gods wil 
YO RET 

Mer. If traffick do it, the gods do it. 


ſ 


thee! Is 


7 Wepa, found. Baue a Me Henke. 


Ti im. What trumpet? s that? 

Mel. Tis Alcibiades, and ſome twenty bote 
All of companionſhipꝰ. 

Tim. Pray, entertain them; give them guide to us. 
You muſt needs dine with me: Go not you hence, 
Till T have thank'd you; and, when dinner's done, 
Shew me this OT am joyful of your ſights.— 


ee And thou a  lunatick, lean-witted fool.”. 
| WarnvnTon, 
The 1 may be, I ſhould hate myſelf for patiently enduring 
tobealord. This is ill enough expreſſed. Perhaps ſome happy 
change may ſet it right. I have tried, and can do nothing, yet 
I cannot heartily concur with Dr. Warburton. Jounson, 


If I hazard one conjecture, it is with the ſmalleſt degree of con- 


fidence. By an angry wit Apemantus may mean the poet, who has 
been provoking him. The ſenſe will then be this: 7 hould hate 
myſelf, becauſe 1 could prevail on no captious wit (like him) to _ 
_ the title in my ſtead. The Reviſal reads: 


That I had ſo wrong'd my wit to be a lord. Srazvi NS. 


Perhaps the compoſitor has tranſpoſed, the words, and they 
ſhould be read thus : 

OE. Angry that I had no wit,—to be a lord. 

Or, 


Angry to be a. lord, nt I had no wit. 
| BLaceksToX®: 
1 of 8 ] This expreſſion does not mean barely 
that they all belong to one company, but that he are all ſuch as 
Alcibiades honours with his ee and i on 4 8 level with 
bimſelf. STEEVENT. . 


* Traffick's thy god, and my god confound 


Eu 


hand hy, 


3 | 
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Enter Mlbiades with the w_ 


Moſt welcome, far ? 

| Apem. So, ſo; there 
Aches contract and · ſtarve your ſupple joints !— 
That there ſhould be {mall love i theſe ſweet 


knaves, 


And all this courteſy! 4 The ſtrain of man's bid « out 


Into baboon and monkey. 
Alc. Sir, you have ſav'd my longing, 20 I feed 
Moſt hungrily on your ſight. 
Zim. Right welcome, fir: | 
FEre we depart, we'll ſhare a bounteovs time 

In different pleaſures, | Pray you, let us in. 
N [Excunt ae but * 


Enter 10 Lords, 5 


1 Lord. What time a day i is't, Apemantus! 2 
Aßpem. Time to be honeſt, - 

1 Lord. That time ſerves ſtill. 

Apen. The moſt accurſed thou, that Rill dot"! it. 
2 Lord. Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt ? 


Apem. Ay; to ſee n meat fill knaves, and wine heat 


fools. 


26 _The . BY man's bred out 


Into baboon and monkey. ] 


Man is exhauſted and degenerated ; his grain or v Barg is worn Th 


down into a monkey. JoHNs0N. 


5 Ere we depart. ] Who depart ? Though Meibiddes » was 
to leave 'Timon, Timon was not to depart. Common ſenſe fa- 


vours my emendation. 'THEOBALD. 
Theobald propoſes do part. Common ſenſe may favour i it, but 


an acquaintance with the language of Shakſpeare would not have 


been quite ſo propitious to his emendation. Depart and Part 
have the ſame meaning. 


«« Hath willingly departed with a part.” X. Jobn. 


i. e. Hath willingly parted with a part of the thing 1 in n. . 


See Vol. V. p. 50. Sr 
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352 TIMO N OP A T HE N * 


2 Lord. Fare thee well, fare thee well. 
Apem. Thou art a fool, to bid me — twice. 
2 Lord. Why, Apemantus! 1 


Apem. Should'ſt have kept one to thyſelf, onde 
mean to give thee none. 


1 Lord. Hang thyſelf. 
Apem. No, I will 3 thing at thy vidaing) make 


thy requeſts to thy friend. 


2 Lord. Away, unpeaceable dog, or I'll ſpurn 


thee hence. 


Apem. I will fly, like a dog, the heels of the aſs, 


1 Lord, He's oppoſite to amm. Come, ſhall 


We in, 


And taſte lord Timon's bounty! ? he out- goes 


The very heart of kindneſs. 


2 Lord. He pours it out; Plutus, t the god of gold, 
Is but his ſteward : no meed *, "> but he repays 


Sevenfold above itſelf ; no gift to him, 


But breeds the giver a return exceeding 55 
All uſe of quittance. 


I Lord. The nobleſt mind he carries, 2 8 


That ever govern'd man. 15 
2 Lord. Long may he live in fortunes! Shall we in? 
1 Lord. TI keep you company.  [Exeunt. 


— meed —1 Meed, which in general dente reward or 
recompence, in this place ſeems to mean deſert. 8c, in Te 


wood's Silver Age, 1613: 


And yet thy body meeds a better 


| grave.” 
i. e. deſerves. Again, in a comedy called Look about you, 1600: 


«© Thou ſhalt be rich in honour, full of ſpeed ; 
« Thou ſhalt win foes by fear, and friends by meed. 


"Aa 
„ TY rares Ji i, e. All the cuſtomary returns made 1 in 
diſcharge o eee. Warpuaren, | 1 5 
SCENE 


an  VDXm a 4 mw 3 


LY 


TIMON OF ATHENS." 355 


Another apertment in E mmon's houſe, 


Hautboys Wan Joud af ck. A event banguet re · 4 0 
in; and then enter Timon, Alcibiades, Lucius, Lu- 

cullus, Sempronius, and other Athenian Senators, with 
Ventidius. Then comes, dropping after all, © ag 0 


tus di iſcontentedly, 192 bimſelf. 


Ven. Moſt honour'd Timon, it hath pleas'd the 
gods to remember 
My father's age, and call him to long peace. : 
He is gone happy, and has left me rich: 
Then, as in grateful virtue I am bound 
To your free ] heart, I do return thoſe talents, 


Doubled, with thanks, and e from whoſe help 


deriv'd liberty. 

Jim. O, by no means, 
Honeſt Ventidius : you miſtake my love 1 

[ gave it freely ever; and there's none 

Can truly fay, he gives, if he receives: 

If our betters play at that game, we muſt not dare 
To imitate them; Faults that are rich, are fair. 


32 If our 1 * at that game, we inf not dare, 
To imitate them; Faults that are rich are fair.] 


Theſe two lines are abſurdly given to Timon. > 4 mould * 


read thus: 
Iim. If « our bexters play at that game, we muſt not. 


Apem. Dare to imitate them. Faults that are rich are fair. 
This is ſaid ſatirically and in character. It was a ſober reflection 


in Timon; who by our betters meant the gods, which require to, 
be repaid for benefits received ; but it would be impiety in men 


to expect the ſame obſervance for the trifling good they do. 


Apemantus, agreeably to his character, perverts this ſentiment ; 


as if Timon had ſpoke of earthly grandeur and potentates, who 
expect largeſt returns for their favours : ; and therefore, ironically | 


replies as above. WARBURTON. , 


Vor. AS, 5 Len 


F 7 


354 TIMON OF- ATHENS. 


Fen. 1 noble \ 1 a 


They all ſtand ceremonionſly 10 on T; mon, 
Tim. Nay, my lords, ceremony 
Was but devis'd at firſt 
-'To ſet a gloſs on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodneſs, ſorry ere tis ſhown; _ 
But where there is true friendſhip, there needs none, 
Pray, fit; more welcome are ye to my fortunes, 
Than they to me. [ T hey fit, 
1 Lord. My lord, we always have confeſt i , T8 
Apem. Ho, ho, confeſt it ? hang'd it, have you not? 
Tim. O, Apemantus !—you are welcome. | 
Apem. No; you ſhall not make me welcome: 
come to have thee thruſt me out of doors. 
Tim, Fye, thou art a churl; you have got a humour 
„ 
Does not become a man, 'tis ww to blame: — 
They ſay, my lords, ira furor brevis eſt, 
But yonder man is ever angry.— 
Go, let him have a table by himſelf; 
For he does neither affect company, 
Nor is he fit for it, indeed. 


Aen. Let me ſtay at thine own perl, Timon; | 


I cannot ſee chat theſe lines are more proper in any other 
mouth than Timon's, to whoſe character of generoſity and con- 
deſcenſion they are very ſuitable. To ſuppoſe that by our betters 
are meant the gods, is very harſh, becauſe to imitate the gods 
has been hitherto reckoned the higheſt pitch of human virtue, 
The whole is a trite and obvious thought, uttered by Timon 
with a kind of affected modeſty. If I would make any altera- 
tion, it ſhould be only to reform the numbers thus ; 

Dur betters play that game; we muſt not dare 
; * zmitate them al that are rich are fair. | | 
ons. 
9 But yonder man is ever angry. .] The old copy reads 7 1 
® But youd man is very angry. 
Ever was introduced by Mr. Rowe. MaLone. 

Perhaps we ſhould read: But yon man's very anger; i. e. 

is anger Nen, which always maintains its Menne 
8 STEEVENS. 


1 come 


TIMON OF ATHENS 355 
come to obſerve; I give thee warning on't. 
Tim. I take no heed of thee; thou art an Athenian, 
Therefore welcome: * I myſelf would have no power; | 
| pr'ythee, let my meat make thee ſilent, * = 


Apein. * I ſcorn thy meat; twould choak me, for | 


Ne'er flatter thee. O you gods ! what a number 
Of men eat Timon, and he fees them not! 
It grieves me, to ſee *ſa many dip their meat 

In one man's blood; and all the madneſs is, 


AI nyſelf would have no power} If this be the true reading; 
the ſenſe is, all Arhenians are welcome to ſhare my fortune | would 
myſelf have no excluſive right or power in this houſe. Perhaps we. 
might read, I my/elF would have no poor. I would have every 

Athenian conſider himſelf as joint poſſeſſor of my fortune. 
NY 55 1 IlJouxson. 

I ſhould think, 7 myſelf would have no power, referred to the 
ſubſequent rather than to the preceding words—/ claim no extra- 
ordinary power in right of -my being maſter of the houſe + I wiſh not 
by my commands to impoſe filence on any one : but though I myſelf dd 
mot enjoin you to filence, let my meat ſtop your mouth. Malone. 

[ underſtand Timon's meaning to be: I my/elf ivould have na 

- jower to make thee ſilent, but I wiſh thou would ler my meat 
nale thee falent. Timon, like a polite landlord, diſclaims all pon er 
over the meaneſt or moſt troubleſome of his gueſts. TYrwairr., 

] ſcorn thy meat; 'twould choak-me,, tor I ſhould 

_ Neerlaraaulawwantt ts ²˙ r 7 
A very pretty reaſon why his meat would choak him, berau/e he 
ſnould never flatter him. We ſhould read and point this nonſenſe 


T ſeorn thy meat; tauoald choak me fore 
{7 fhould e er flatter tber. N 
i. e. before I ſhould ever flatter thee. WAR BURTobW Db. 
Of this emendation there is little need. The meaning is, I 
could not ſwallow thy meat, for I could not pay for it with flat- 
tery ; and what was given me with an ill will would flick in my 
throat. enn ññ ne HHP. : 
7 many dip their meat 0 
In one man's blood jonimnnnns] „ 
The alluſion is to a pałk of hounds trained to purſuit by being 
gratified with the blood of an animal which they kill, and the 
wonder is that the animal on which they are feeding cheers them 
to the chaſe, JRS, 3 . 
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3 TIMON OF ATHENS, 


He cheers them up too. 

I. wonder, men dare truſt themſelves with n men: 
Methinks, they ſhould invite them without knives; 
Good for their meat, and ſafer for their lives. 
There's much example for't; the fellow, that 

Sits next him now, parts bread with him, pledges 


The breath of him in a divided draught, 


Is the readieſt man to kill him: it has been prov d. 

If I were a huge man, 1 ſhould fear to drink at 
meals ; Ef 451 

Leſt they ſhould ſpy my xind pe Adanatrous notes: 

Great men ſhould drink with harneſs on their throats, 

| Tim, My lord, in heart; and let the health 89 


round. [ 
2 Lord. Let it flow this way, my good lord. 
 Apem. Flow this way! I 


A brave fellow !—he keeps his tides: well. Tini, 


Thoſe healths will make thee, and thy ſtate, look ill. 


Here's that, which is too weak to be a linner, t: 
Honeſt water, which ne'er left man i' the mire : 
This, and my food, are equals ; there's no ode. n 
Feaſts are too proud to Sie thanks to the gods. WW 1 
555 3 5 9 notes: 2 The notes of the wind- m 
pipe ſeem to be only the indications Which ſhew whers the wind- to 
pipe is. Jonxsox. 5 
Shakſpeare is very * of W uſe of Ae terms, when 
heis ſ peaking of the human body, and Wind-pipe, and notes ſavour th 
ſtrongly of a quibble. STEEVENS:+ ex 
5 My lord, in heart ;] That is, my lord's health an b fic ſel 


An emendation has been propoſed thus: : 

My love in heart ; . 
but it is not neceſſary. Jounson. b 
So, in the Queer of Corinth, by Beaumont 5 F letcher: | 

I will be never more in Heart to you.“ 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft, act V. ſe. ii: 

<< Doſt thou not wiſh i heart, 

Fg EOS: chain were longer and the letter ſhort mJ 

| ' ST BEVENS. 


Ar 


TIMON 6 0 F AIT H EN . 37 


ArzMAnTUS' 80 Grace, 


| * 
Immortal gods, I crave no pelf; _ 
T pray for no man but myſelf : 
Grant I may never prove ſo fond, 
o truſt man on bis oath, or bond; 
Or a harlot, for her weeping;  _ 
Or a dog, that ſeems a ſleeping; 
. Or a keeper with my-freedom; _ 
; Or my friends, if 1 A need em. 
. Amen. So fall tot: 
by {20 Rich men ft in, and I eat root. 
g 1 [Eats and drinks. 


Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus! 
Tim. Captain Alcibiades, Yoo heart's in the field 


now. 
u, Ac. My heart is ever at your ſervice, my lord. 
Il, Tim. You had rather be at a breakfaſt of enemies, 


than a dinner of friends. 


no meat like em; I could wiſh my beſt friend at 
ſuch a feaſt. 


to enn 
I 7 Might we but have that 1 10 0 my lord, 


expreſs ſome part of our zeals, we ſhould think our- 
ſelves 7 " ever perfect. 

Tim. O, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods 
hea. have provided that I ſhall have. much 
help from you: : * How had you been my friends elle! ? 


7 for ever perfect] That i is, arrived at the Fern of happi- 

xs. neſs. JOHNSON. 

title JO 9 The Oxford editor alters charitable tithes 10 
A a 3 


Alc. So they were bleeding new, my lord, there's 


Apem. Would all thoſe Fatterers were e ene- | 
mies then ; that thou might” ſt kill em, and bid me 


that you would once uſe our hearts, whereby we might 


Rich men ſin,] Dr. Farmer u to read Aug. BS. 


3 How had you been my friends elſe: ? 0b have you that charitable 


cha- 
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why have you hs charitable tle from 1 


% 


| 9 did not you chiefly belong to my heart ? L have 


copy. STEEVENS. 


giving confilted ; not in the ac, but the di/po/ition. 


told more of you to myſelf, "than you can with mo- 
deſty ſpeak in your behalf; and thus far I confirm 
you. O, you gods, think I, what need we have 
any friends, if we ſhould never have need of them ? 
they were the moſt needleſs creatures living, ſhould 
we ne'er have uſe for them: and * would moſt re- 


ſemble ſweet inſtruments hung up in caſes, that keep 


their ſounds to themſelves, Why, 1 have often 


e and title. He did not know that hate ſignifies, 
dear, endearing; nor. conſequently underſtood what Milton 
meant by, 
* Relations dear, and all the charities 
4 1 father, ſon, and brother 


H, 10 Engliſh, are called charities, and from thence we may 


coll-@ that our anceſtors knew well in what the virtue of alms- | 


ARBURTON. | 

id not you chiefly belong to my 1 ?] I think it ſhould be 
inverted thus: dd I not chiefly belong to your hearts. Lucius wiſhes 
that Timon would give him and the reſt an opportunity of expre/- 
ing ſome part of their zcals. Timon anſwers that, doubtleſs the 
gods have e that I ſhould have help from you; hoxw elſe are 


you my fer tends ? why are you ſtiled my friends, 3 ' if Ido 
not love you. Such is the preſent reading; but the conſequence 


is not very clear: the proper cloſe muſt be, / you do not lome me, 
and to this my alteration reſtores it. But, perhaps, the old read- 
ing may ſtand. Jounson, 

Why have 'you that charitable title from F did not you 
chiefly belong to my heart ?] | believe Shakſpeare wrote, Why 
have you not that charitable title from thouſands, did you not 
chiefly belong to my heart?“ 1. e. y do not thouſands more give 


you that charitable title of friends, if it were not that my heart hath 


'@ peculiar and principal claim to your fr iendſbip ? Revisar. 
Why have you, &c.] The meaning is probably this. Why are 


| = diſtinguiſhed from thouſands by that title of endearment, was 


here not a particular connection and intercourſe of tenderneſs 


between you and me. JohNsOox. 


confirm you. a | fix your ITN firmly in my own mind. 
JoHns0N.. 

8 were the moſſ needleſs creatures s living, ſhould we ut er have 

w/e for them : and This a 1 have i from the old 


wiſh d 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 359 


wiſh'd myſelf poorer, chat 1 might come nearer to 
you, We are born to do benefits: and what better 
or properer can we call our own, than the riches of 
our friends? O, what a precious comfort *tis, to 
have ſo many, like brothers, commanding one ano- 


ther's fortunes ! 3 O joy, een made away ere it can 
be born! “ Mine eyes cannot hold water, methinks: 82 


to forget their faults, I drink to you. 

Adem. Thou weep'ſt* to make them drink, Timon. 

2 Lord. Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that e " Jn a babe ſprung up. 


Apem. 


10, joy, een made away ere it can be born!) For this Hanmer 
writes, O joy, een nale a joy ere't can be born; and is followed by 


Dr. Warburton. I am always inclinable to think well of that 


which is approved by ſo much learning and ſagacity, yet cannot 
receive this alteration. Tears being the effe& both of joy and 


grief, ſupplied our author with an opportunity of conceit, which 


he ſeldom fails to indulge. Timon, weeping with a kind of ten- 
der pleaſure, cries out, O ey, een made away, deſtroyed, turned 
to tears, before zt can be born, before it can be fully poſſeſſed. 


JjônNS0Ox. 
Mine eyes, &c.] In the original edition the words ſtand thus : 


Mines eyes cannot hold out water, methinks. To forget their faults 7 


drink to you. Perhaps the true reading is this, Mine eyes cannot 
hold out; they water. Methinks, to forget their faults, I will drink, 


70 you. Or it may be explained without any e Mine eyes . 


cannot hold out water, that 1 18, cannot keep Water 
in upon them. JoHnsoON. 
$ to make them drink, —] Hanmer reads, 
to make them drink thee: 


rom breaking 


andis again followed by Dr. Warburton, [ think without ſullcient 7 


reaſon.. The covert ſenſe of Apemantus is, what thou loſeſt, they 
get. Jonnson. | 

— Ile a babe] That i is a aveeping babe. Jonnson. 

I queſtion if Shakſpeare meant the propriety of alluſion to be 
carried quite ſo far. Lo look for babes 1 in the eyes of another, 
15 no uncommon expreſſion. _ 

S0, in Love's Mi iftreſs, by Heywood, WY 36: : 
„ Joy'd in his ole, look'd babies in | kis eyes.” | 
Again, in The: Chriſtian turn d Furt, 16122 8 

«« She makes him fing ſongs to her, logs fortunes in his 

liſts, and babies i. in | Ris eyes, 8 
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360 TIMON: or ATHENS. 


Apem. Ho, ho! 1 laugh to think that babe by 
. baſtard. 
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. !.. > a 
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HOI 


3 Lord. I promiſe you, wy lord, you moy'd mc 
| e 
| Apem. Much, 


PEAT. 


Sound Tucket. 


Tim. What means that trump? How now? 


— — — 
— — — — — _— n 
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Enter a Servant. 


1 Ferv. Pleaſe you, my lord, there are certain ladies 

1 moſt deſirous of admittance. 

Jim. Ladies? What are their wills. 23 

| Serv. There comes with them a fore-runner, my 
e lord, which bears that office, to ſignify their pleaſures, 

7 im. 1 Pax, let them be allmitted. 


— — — 
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Enter Cupid. 


5355 


Cup. Hail to thee, worthy Timon cx to all 
That of his bounties taſte The five beſt ſenſes 

| Acknowledge thee their patron ; and come freely 
0 To gratulate thy plenteous boſom: 

1 7 The ear, taſte, touch, ſmell, Pleas d from thy 
rn 80 


table riſe; 
They 


Does not Lacallys dwell on n Timon's metaphor by referring o- 
_ circumſtances preceding the birth, and means Joy was conceived 


in their'eyes, and ſprung up there, like ha motion of a babe! in 
the womb? TorLkr. | | 


1 former eee 
There taſte, touch, all pleas'd from thy table L riſe 
They only now 
The jive ſenſes are talked of by Cupid, but three of them only 1 
are made out; and thoſe only in a very heavy unintelligible 
manner. It is plain therefore we ſhould read, 
8 Th' ear, faſle, touch, ſmell, pleas'd Joon thy table riſe, 
Theſe only now, &c. 
5. e. the five ſenſes, Timon, acknowledge thee. their patron ; 
foyr of them, VIZ. the tl latte, torch, and _ "Fat all 
| E hy 


* 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 36: 
They only now come but to feaſt thine eyes. 


Tim. They are welcome all; let 'em have kind ad- 
mittance | 


Muſick, make their welcome. Exit Cupid. 
1 Lord. You ſee, my lord, how ample you are be- 
"ra. oa Tem i 85 


Muſick. Re-enter Cupid, with a maſque of Ladies as 
Amazons, with Iutes in their hands, dancing, and 

playing. n 
Apem. Heyday! what a ſweep of vanity comes this 
V 
They dance! ꝰ they are mad women. 
LY N "Like 


feaſted at thy board; and theſe ladies come with me to entertain 


your ght in a maſque. Maſſinger, in his Dake of Millaine, co- 


pied the paſſage from Shakſpeare ; and apparently before it was 


thus corrupted ; where, ſpeaking of a banquet, he ſays : 
All that may be had „„ 
To pleaſe the eye, the ear, taſte, touch, or ſmell, 
Are carefully provided. WARBURTON. 
* They dance] They are mad women. - LANE: 
| Like madneſs, is the glory of this life; 
As this pomp ſhews to a little oil and root.] 


This is Apemantus's reflection on the maſque of ladies: and for 
its obſcurity, would become any Pagan philoſopher. The frf 


line is a complete ſentence : the /econd is the beginning of a new 
reflection; and the third, the concluſion of it by a ſimilitude. 
Hence it appears, that ſome lines are dropt out and loſt from be- 
tween the ſecond and third verſes. I conjecture the ſenſe of the 
whole might be this, The glory of human 1% is [ike the madneſs of 
this maſk ; it is a falſe aim at happineſs, which 1s to be obtained 


only by ſobriety and temperance in a private and retired life. 


But ſuperficial judges will always prefer pomp and glory ; becauſe 
in outward appearance it has ſo much the advantage: as great as 


this pompous ſapper appears to have above my oil and root. © This, 
in my opinion, was the ſentiment that connected the ſecond and 


third lines together: which for the future ſhould be read with 
_ aſteriſks between them. WARBURTON. 


When I read this paſſage, I was at firſt of the ſame opinion with 

this learned man; but, upon longer conſideration, I grew leſs 

confident, becauſe I think the preſent reading ſuſceptible of ex- 
e os | planation, 
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As this pomp ſhews to a little oil, and root. 
Upon whoſe age we void it up again, 


Depraved, or depraves? who dies, that bears 3 
Not one ſpurn to their graves of their friends' gift'? | 
I ſhould fear, thoſe, that dance before me now, 


362 rIMoN OF ATHENS. 
Like madneſs is the glory of this life, 


We make ourſelves fools, to diſport ourſelves; 
And ſpend our flatteries, to drink thoſe men, 


With poiſonous ſpite, and envy. Who lives, thats 
not 


Would one day ſtamp upon me: It has been done; | 


Men ſhut their doors 8 888 a ſetting ſun. | 
T be Lords riſe from table, with much adoring of- Ti imon; 
and, to ſhew their loves, each ſingles out an Amazon, 
and all dance, men with women; a lofty ſtrain or two 
" 20 4he Nee, aud ceaſe. 8 0 
Tim. You have done our pleaſures much grace, | 
fair ladies, 
Set a fair faſhion on our. entertainment, | 
Which was not half ſo beautiful and kind; : 
You have added worth unto't, and lively luſtre, 
And entertain'd me with * mine own device; 
| I am to thank you for it. S | 
7 dne with no more ene to language than is frequently 
found in our author. 7e glory of this life is very near to madneſi, b 
as may be made appear from ths pomp, exhibited in a place where f. 
Wh philoſopher i is feeding on az] and roots. When we ſee by example 
how few are the neceſlaries of life, we learn wk madneſs there 2 
is in ſo much ſuperfluity. JohNSOR. 1 
9 They dance !——] I believe T hey dance to be a marginal note p 
only ; and perhaps we ſhould read, t, 
Theſe are mad women. TyrwHiTrT. " 
, * Of their friends gift ?] That is, given them by their friends q 
Jon ns0N, p 
# mine own. device ;] The maſk appears to have been de- al 
f. 120 by Timon to ſurpriſe his e Jon NSON. 
hi 


I Lady 


— 
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1 Lady. 1 My lord, you take us even at the beſt !. 
1 Faith, for the worlt 1 is N and would 
not hold 


Taking, I doubt me. 


Tim. Ladies, there is an idle int attends you. 


Pleaſe you to diſpoſe yourſelves. 

Al] Lad. Moſt n my: lord. [Exeunt. 
Tim, Flavius. e 
Flav. My lord. 8 
Tim. The little caſket bring me hither. 
Flav. Yes, my lord. —More jewels yet! 


* 


There 1s no croſſing him in his humour; [Afde. 


Elſe I ſhould tell him, — Well, —i'faith, I ſhould, 
When all's ſpent, 5 he'd be crols'd then, an he could, 
'Tis pity, Lear had not eyes, behind; 


3 My lord, 
of the ladies. It was probably only mark'd L in the copy. 


| Jon hon, | 
| In akin old copy this ſpeech i is given to the 1 Lord. I have ven- 


tured to change it to the 1 Lady, as the author of the Reviſal, and 


Mr. Edwards, as well as Dr. Johnſon, concur in theemendation. 
There .may not, however, be ſufficient reaſon for the change; 
eſpecially if the preceding line, I am to thank you for it,” be 
addreſſed to the lords by whom this Magee appears to Rave been | 


conti. SrEEVENS. 


even at the beſt.] Perhaps v we ſhould read, 
ever at the beſt. 5 
So, ad IH. N. i: 


Ever at the beſt. ener | 


Take us even at the beſt, 1 believe, means, you have ſeen the 
belt we can do. They are ſuppoſed to be hired dancers, and there- 


fore there is no impropriety in ſuch a confeſſion. SrEEVENs. 
5. e d be croſs'd then, if he could :] The poet does not 


mean h that he would be red in humour, but that he | 


would have his hand cro/5'd with money, if he could. He is 
playing on the word, and alluding to our old ſilver penny, uſed 
before N. Edward the firſt's time, which had a crofs on the reverſe 
with a creaſe, that it might be more eaſily broke into halves and 


quarters, half-pence and farthings. From this penny, and other 


pieces, was our common expreſſion derived, I have not à croſs 


about me; 1. e. not a.piece of money. TaroBaLD. 
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364 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


That mañ might ne'er,be wretched 7 for his mind. 
[ Exit, and returns with the Caſk et, 
I Lord. Where be our men? 


Serv. Here, my lord, 1n readineſs, 
2 Lord. Our horſes, 
Tim. O my friends, I have one word 


To ſay to you: Look you, my g good lord, I muſt 
Intreat you, honour me ſo much, as * to 
Advance this jewel ; accept, and wear it, kind my 


lord. 
1 Lord. J am fo far already in FROM gifts,— 
All. So are we all. 


had 


Enter a's ado 


Serv. My lord, there are certain nobles of the 
ſenate 
Newly alighted, and come to viſit you, 
Tim. They are fairly welcome. 
Flav. I beſeech your Honour, 


Vouchſafe me a word; it does concern you near. 


Tim. Near? why then another time T n hear thee ; 
I pr'ythee, let us be provided _ 
To ſhew them entertainment. 


Flav. [Afide.] 1 ſearce know how. 


Enter another Servant. 


2 Serv. May it pleaſe you honour, lord Lucius, 


Out of his free love, hath preſented to you 
Four milk- white horſes, trapt in ſilyer. 


Tim. I ſhall accept them fairly: fo the preſents 


Be worthily entertain'd. How now? what news? 


F > 


ir. his mind ] For noblenef of Gal. Jounson.. 
d to | | | 
Advance this jewel ; 


To prefer it; to raile it to honour by wearing it. on NSON, 


Enter 


r 


'TIMON OF ATHENS. 36s 
Enter a third Servant. 


q Serv. Pleaſe you, my lord, that honourable gen- 
tleman, lord Lucullus, entreats your company to- 
morrow to hunt with him; and has ſent your honour 
two brace of greyhounds. 

Tim. I'll hunt with him; And ler them be receiv 'd, 
Not without fair reward. 

Flav. [ Aſide.] What will this « come to ? 
He commands us to provide, and give ch gilts, 
And all out of an empty coffer.— 
Nor will he know his purſe; or 8 me this, 
To ſhew him what a beggar his heart is, 
Being of no power to make his wiſhes good: 
8 His promiſes fly ſo beyond his ſtate, 
| That what he ſpeaks is all in debt, he owes 
For every word; he is ſo kind, that he now 
Pays intereſt for t; his land's put to their books. 
Well, would I were gently put out of rag 
Before I were forc'd out! 
Happier is he that has no friend to feed, 
Than ſuch that do even enemies exceed. 


— 


1 bleed inwardly for my lord. [Exit 
Tim. You do yourſelves much wrong, you bate 
too Tack 
Of your .own merits To my lord ; a rifle of 
our love. 


2 Lord. With more than common 1 thanks I will 
; recaye i. - 
3 Lord. O, bei 1s the very ſoul of bototy't, . 
Tim. And now I remember, my lord, you gave 
N Good words the other day of a bay courſer 
TI rode on: it is yours, becauſe you lik'd it. 
2 Lord. O, I beſeech you, Pres. me, my lord, 
In that. 
Tim, You may take my word, my lord ; 1 know, ; 
N. no man 
Can oy praiſe, but what he does alſect: | 
| 99 8 fan 
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oo: TIMON OF. ATHENS, 


I weigh my friend's affection with mine own ; 


»I tell you true. I'II call on you. 


All Lords. O, none fo welcome. N 
Tim. 1 take all and your ſeveral viſitations 
So kind to heart, tis not enough to give; 
Methinks, I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 


And neer be weary. Alcibiades, 
Thou art a foldier, therefore ſeldom rich, 


It comes in charity to thee : for all thy bving © 
Is *'mongſt the dead; and all the lands 15755 haſt 


Lie in a pitch'd field. 


Ac. Ay defiled land, my ford. 
1 Lord. We are virtuouſly bound, 
Tim. And ſo am I to you. 

2 Lord. So infinite endear'd, — 


Tim. All to you *.—Lights! more lights. 
1 Lord. The beſt of , 


- 


»7 fell you true —] The other 84 editions: | 

Pl tell you. Jonnson. 
| tis not enough to give; 

Methinks, I could deal kingdoms 

Thus the paſſage ſtood in all editions before Hanmer' 5, who re 

ſtored my thanks. Job NSN. | 

I have diſplaced the words inſerted by fir T. Hader. What 

1 have already given, ſays Timon, is not ſufficient on the occa- 

fion : Methinks I could deal kingdoms; 1. e. I could diſpenſe 


them on every fide with an ungrudging diſtribution, like that 


with which I could deal out cards. STEEvens. 

_ 2 TP defiled land, ——} This is the old reading, which appa- 
rently depends on a very low quibble. Alcibiades is told, that 
his eſtate lies in @ pitch'd field, Now pitch, as Falſtaff ſays, doth 


deſile. Alcibiades therefore replies, that his eſtate lies in defis 


land. This, as it e was not HN and all the 
editors publiſhed : - 


I defy land, Jounzson, s | 
We ſhould a 80 A, [I] defiled land, my lord; ;” for 10 


_ the paſſage ſtands in the firſt folio. I defy land,“ is the cor- 


rupt reading of the ſecond folio. MaLone. 


3 All to. i. e. all good wiſhes, or all | happinef: to you 
So, Macbeth: 
7 % All to all.“ '$runvnNG, Dy 


*-- Eb, | Honour 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 367 


Honour, and fortunes, keep with Jou, lord Ti- 
mon! _ 

Tim. m for his friends. 9 

Exeunt Alcibiades, Lords, cee. | 

Apem. What a coll's here! | 

4 Serving of becks, and } Jutting out of burns | ! = | 


4 Serving. of dels ive This nonſenſe ſhould be at: : 

| Serring of Bech. | 
from the French /errer, to join cloſe together. A metaphor taken 
from the billing of pigeons. WarBurToN., 
The commentator conceives beck to mean the mouth or the head, 
after the French, bec, whereas i it means a ſalutation made with 
the head. So Milton : 5 | | | 

«© Nods and becks, and wreathed fnlles,”? 

To /erve a beck, is to offer a ſalutation. Jounson. 
To /jervea beck, means, I believe, 70 pay a courtly obedience to a 
red. Thus, in The Death of Robert Earl of e FOO 2 
% And with a low beck 
ec Prevent a ſharp check.“ 

Again, in The Play of the Four P's, 156g: 
Then I to every ſoul again, 
Did give a beck them to retain.” 
In Ram-alley or Merry Tricks, 1611, 1 find the 3 . 
„had my winks, my becks, treads on the toe.“ 
* in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: - 

- wanton looks, 
« And privy becks, favouring incontinence.“ 
Again, in Lylly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 

And he that with a bec4 controuls the heavens:” 

It happens then that the word beck has no leſs than four diſtin — | 
ſignifications. In Drayton's Polys/2ion, it is enumerated amon 
the appellations of /mall freams of water. In Shakſpeare's Ana 

tony and Cleopatra, it has its common meaning—a fin of invita« 

lion made by the hand. In Timon, it appears to denote a bow, 

and in Lylly's play, a 204 ov en or command, as well as in 

Marius and Sylla, 1594: | 
«« Yea Sylla with a beck could denk thy neck.” 
Again, in the interlude of Jacob and Eſau, 1 568: ; 
«© For what, O Lord, is fo poſſible to man's Judgment | 
" Which thou-cank not with a —_ E incontinent?“ 
STEEVENS, 


dee Surrey's Poems, p. 92 
60 4 wich a | beeke fl lowe he bowed at her feete.“ 
| Trawnirr. | 


1 doubt 55 


368 TIMON OF ATHENS: 


II doubt, whether their legs be worth the ſums 


To rail upon thee ; and then thou would'ſt fin the 


If you begin to al once on ſociety, 
Farewel; and come with better muſick. ; Exil. 


Thou wilt not hear me now, — thou malt not then, 


PIl lock 
Thy heaven from thee. O, chat men 's ears bild 
Hh DE --.. | ; 
To counſel deaf, but not to flattery! 1 (Exit 


as it ſignifies a limb and a bow or act of PI 199885 


That are given for em. Friendſhip's full of dregs: 
Methinks, falſe hearts ſhould never have ſound legs. 
Thus honeſt fools lay out their wealth on court'ſies. 
Tin. Now, Apemantus, if thou wert not ſullen, 
1 would be good to thee. 

Apem. No, I'll nothing: for, 
If I ſhould be brib'd too, "there would be none left 


faſter, : © 
Thou giv'ſt ſo long, Kann, 5] fear me, chou 
Wilt give away thyſelf in paper ſhortly : 
What need theſe feaſts, pomps, and vain-glories? ? 
Tim. Nay, 


I am ſworn, not to give regard to you. 


Apem: So; 


31 4 ber their legs, &c. 1 He plays upon ont word 12. | 


| 6 


1 fear me, thou 


Wilt give away thyſelf in paper forth - 3 
i. e. be ruin'd by his ſecurities entered into. But this ſenſe is 


flat, and reliſhes very little of the ſalt in Apemantus's . re- 
| W We ſhould read: | 


give away thyſelf in proper ſhortly. 1 5 
1. e. in perſon; thy proper ſelf. This ee is an expreſſion of f 


our author's in the Tempeſt : 


% Andev'n with ſuch like valour-men 12 85 and drown 

Their proper /elves.” _ WARBURTON. | | 

Hanmer reads very plauſibly : 
1 
VNVi.ilt give away thyſelf in perpetuum. JounsoNn. 
J am fatistied with Dr. Warburton's explanation of the text, 
but cannot concur in his emendation. STEEVENSs 

7 Thy beau] The pleaſure of being flattered. Jo CT 


. 


TIMON. OF ATHENS, 369 


Ai deen NAR-4Þ | 
1 Pre place in the city. 
Enter a Smatar. 


Sen. And late, five thouſand to Varro; ; and to 
Iſidore, 

He owes nine thouſand ;= -belides my former ſum, 

Which makes it five and twenty.— Still in motion 

Of raging waſte? It cannot hold; it will not. 

If I want old, ſteal but a beggar's dog, 

And give! it Timon, why, the dog coins gold: 

Ik I would ſell my horſe, and buy twenty * more 
Better than he, why, give my horſe to Timon, 

» Aſk nothing, give it him, it foals me, ſtraight, 

And able horles : No porter at his gates © 


5 ti ey Dr. Farmer propoſes to read tRuain, Epiron. 
? In old editions: 
A. nothing, give it 2 # foal me fraight 
An able Horſe. — | 
if T want gold (ſays the ſenator) et me fleal a beggar” $ < oY 
and give it Timon, the dog coins me gold. If I would fell my 
horſe, and had a mind to buy ten better inſtead of him; why, I 
need but give my horle to Limon, to gain this point; and it 
preſently. fetches me an herſe.“ But is that gaining the point 
propos'd! * The firſt folio reads, leſs 88 than * modern 
impréſſions: * 
— And able horſes. | 
Which reading, joined to the 1 of the paſſage, gave me 

che hint for this emendation. 'TazoBALD. 
Inſtead of e horſes the old copy reads zaven!y. The fins ; 
which Theobald would alter, means only this, VI give my hor we 
% Timon, it immediately foals, and noi only produces more, but a 
bares. The ſame conſtruction occurs in Much ado about Nothing : 
- and men are * turned 1 into Tongue, and trim ones too.“ 

| | © STEVENS. 


Ns 8 al bis gate ; 


55 ew one that . Niles, and till invites] . 
Yau: Via: . , ee 


7% TIMON OF ATHENS. 


But rather one that ſmiles, and ſtill invites 
All that paſs by. It cannot hold; * no reaſon 
Can found his ſtate in Ps —Caphia, ** 
Caphis, I ſay! 


Enter Cophir, , 


Capb. Here, fir ; What is your pleaſure 3 ? 


Sen, Get on your cloak, and halte you to lord 
Timon; 7 
Ieportune him for my monies ; be not ceas'd 
With flight denial ; nor then ſilenc'd !, Weg. 
Commend me to your maſier—and the cap | 
Plays in the right-hand, thus :—but tell him, frrah, 
My uſes cry to me, I muſt ſerve my «| do. 


Ti imagine that a lne 3 is loſt hete, in which the Paier of a 
furly porter was deſcribed. Jon now. 
There is no occaſion to ſuppoſe the loſs of a line. Sternneſ. 
was the characteriſtie of a porter. There appeared at Killing- 
_ . worth caſtle, dA porter, tall of parſon, big of lim, and re 
of countinauus.” FARMER, h 
> an—— rao Pp | 
Can ſound his fate in ſafety. — 
The ſuppoſed meaning of this muſt be, No reaſon, by ſounding, 
fathoming, or trying, his fate, can find 3 it /afe. But as the words 
ſtand, they imply, that 0 N can 1 lafely found his 1228275 I read 
thus : 
— 2 reaſon | 
Can found his Rate in /a — ; 
"Reaſon cannot find his fortune to have any /afz or ſolid ee 
The types of the firſt printer of this play were ſo worn and de- 
faced, that Fand / are not always to be viginguiſhed. 
i Jonxsox. 
e n0t ceas'd] 3 1. e. aopp'd. 80, 3 in . Tilerius 


Nero, * 
BO Why ſhould Tiberius? liberty be ceaſed.” * 
Again, in the Valiant Welchman, 1615: 

| 20 -pity thy people's wrongs, _ | 
«c And ceaſe the clamours both of old and young.“ 

© STEBVENS. 

. - then 2 The old copy reads er. 

|  STBEVENS- 


4 Out 
* 
IS. 7 . 


- 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 371 


Out of mine own ; his days and times are paſt, 
And my relintices on his fracted dates KLE | 
Has ſmit my credit: I love, and honour him; = 
But muſt not break my back, to heal his Ny” | nn 
immediate are my needs; and my relief „ 
Muſt not be toſt and turn'd to me in . 1 
But find ſupply immediate. Get you gone: : 

Put on a moſt importunate aſpet,  _ 

A viſage of demand; for, I do lea; 

When, « every feather ſticks | in his own. wing; 11 

Lord Timon will be left a naked gull“, 

* Which flaſhes now a phoenix. Get yo Sone. 
Cuapb. IS Hir. 

Ser. I go, ſir?—“ take the dendd along with ou, 
And have the . in compft. 
Caph. 1 will, fir. 0 


Len. Go. VV [Exennt, 


of a Hafen gull, y A mull is a bird as remarltable for the po- 
verty ef its feathers, as a phcenix 1s luppojed. to. be for the rich- 
neſs of its plumage. STEeEvens. 

* Which Haßbes, &c.] hich, the pronoun relative, relating to 
things, is frequently uſed, as in this inſtance, by Shakſpeare, in- | 
| ſtead of who, the pronoun r-lative, applied to per/ons.. The uſe e 
of the former inſtead of the latter is ſtill Hrojervas.s in the Lord's 5 
prayer. STEEVEXS.. 5 

7 tale the CE ang en you, 

nd have ibe dater is. Comes}... fi owwmes 
Certainly, ever fince bonds were given, the Jaws, was put in when 
the bond Was entered i into: and theſe bonds Timon had already 
ziven, and the time limited for their payment was lapſed. The 
Senator's charge to his ſervant muſt be to the tenour as Ithave = 
amended the text; Take good notice of the dates, for the better 
computation, of the intereſt due upon them. THgoBALD.. - 

T heobald's emendation may. be apgorted by the following i in- 
ſtance in Macbeth? 
ey Haxe theirs, themſelves, and wha. is theirs, in n | 

8 N STREVENG, i 
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dur author meant not the cœæna of ancient times, but the mid-day 


5-0 E N . 
Dag 5 ball. | 


Enter Flavins with many Bills in bi bard. 


| Flav. No care, no top ! ſo ſenſeleſs of expenc, 
That he will neither know how to maintain it, 
Nor ceaſe his flow of riot; Takes no account 
How things go from him ; nor reſumes 1 no care 
Of what is to continue; Never mind 
Was to be ſo unwiſe, to be ſo kind. 
What ſhall be done? He will not — | till feel: 
L muſt be round with him, now he comes from hunt- 
ing. 


4. 


Enter Capbis, with the ſervants of Is dore and Varro 


yes fye, fye, fre! 
"Cope ? Good even, Varro: What, 4 
You 


«5.8 coke ae 4: | Ot of 0 
| Mat to be fo e ze 5 Lind 1 4 OY 
Nothing can be worſe, or more obſcurely expreſſed: c aid all fr 
the ſake of a wyetched rhime. To make! it ſenſe and gramma, | 
it ſhould be ſupplied thus : 

ever mind 

Mas [made] 10 be ſo AH; [in ener to 45 Fy Kind. 

1. e. Nature, i in order to make a profuſe mind, never before er. 
dowed any man with ſo large a ſhare of folly... WAR UUR TON. 

Of this mode of expreſſion, converfation affords many examples 

cc I was always to be blamed, whatever happened.” „ am it 

the lottery, but I was always to draw blanks.”  Jorwsps. 

Good even, Varro: ] It is obſervable, that this good even 
ing is before dinner; for Timon tells Alcibiades, that they willy 
forth again as ſoon at dinner 's dane, which may prove that by dir 


„ 


repaſt. I do not ſuppoſe the paſſage corrupt: ſuch inadvertenci 
neither author nor editor can eſcape. 

There is another remark to be made. Varro _—_ Iſidore finki 
few lines afterwards into the ſervants of Varro and Iſidore. Wie 


FY 


Y r 
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You come for money ? 
Var. Is't not your buſineſs too? 
Caph. It is; — And * s too, Tfidore.; ? 
Jid. It is ſo. 
Caph. Would we were all diſcharg d! 
Var. I tear I, 
Capb. Here comes the lord. 


e, 


Enter Ti imon, Mlbiades Ge. 


Th im. So ſoon as dinner's done, well forth again ; 
My Alciblades.,=With me? What is your will? 
TH! 50 Ng their = 
ther ſervants, in our author's time, Wn * names at their maſ⸗ 
ters, I know not. Perhaps it is a flip of negligence. Jonxsox. 
In the old copy it ſtands: : Enter Capbis, Ifdore, and Varro. 
"> + OTEBYENS. * 
Gued even, or, as it is Gee leſs accurately written, Go 
den, was the uſual ſalutation from noon, the moment that Good 
morrow became improper. This appears plainly from the follow. 
ing paſſage. Romeo and Fuliet, II. e. iv | 
«© Nurſe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 
© Mercutio. God ye good den, fair A 
« Nur. Is it good den? 
. Merc. : Fis no leſs 1 tell you; 3 for de 2552 + hand FR | 
dial is now upon. . non.” 
So, in Hamlet's greeting to Marcellus. ART. ſcene i. Sir T. 
Hanmer and Dr. Warburton, not being aware, I preſume, of this 
wide ſenſe of Good even, have altered it to Good ; morning; without 


70. 


any neceſſity, as from the courſe of the incidents, precedent and 
we lubſequent, the day my wel be ſuppoſed to be turn'd of aon. 
an q __ TrmwariITT. 


Well forth again,] i.e. to hunting, from which diverſion, 
we find by Flavius's ſpeech, he was juſt returned. It may be 
here obſerved, that in our author's time it was the cuſtom to 
hunt as well after dinner as before. Thus in Lanebam's Account 
of the Entertainment at Kenelworth Caſtle we find, that Queen 
Elizabeth always, while there, hunted in the afternoon. Mon- 
day was hot, and therefore her highneſs kept in till foe a 
« cloþ in the evening; what time it pleaz'd her to ryde forth into 
e the chaſe, too hunt the hart of fors: which found anon and 
; wc ſore chaſed, &c.“ 1 ce Munday the 18 of this 
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Caph. My lord, here i is a note of certain dues, | 

Tim. Dues ? Whence are you?” 

Caph. Of Athens here, my lord, 

Tim. Go to my ſteward. 

Caph. Pleaſe it your lordſhip, he hath put me of 
To the ſucceſſion of new days this month: 
My maſter is awak'd by great occaſion, | | 

To call upon his own; and humbly prays you, 
That with your other noble parts you'll fuit *, 
In giving him his right. W 

Tim. Mine honeſt friend.. 
I pr'ythee, but repair to me next morning. 

Caph. Nay, good my lord, 

Tim. Contain thyſelf, good friend. 

Var. One Varro's ſervant, my good OY” 

tid. From Iſidore; 

He humbly prays your ſpeedy payment,- 
Capb. If you did know, my lord, my wilder 
wants. — 

Var. Twas due on ſerfs; my lord, * weeks 

And paſt, — 
Nad. Your ſteward puts me off, my lord; and I 
Am ſent expreſsly to your lordſhip. 

Tim. Give me breath: 

I do beſeech you, g good my lords, keep on; 
I Erxeunt Alcibiades, Gt. 

u; wait upon you inſtantly. — Come hither, pray you. 
I Flavius. 

How goes the world, that I am thus encounter'd, 


«© july the weathes being hot, her bighnef kept the caſtle for 
„ coolneſs till about five a clot, her majeſty in the chaſe hunted 
«© the hart (as before) of forz, Kc.“ 80 4 in enen and 6% 
munda, 1592, Act II. fe, i: 
e He means this at in the park t to bunt. 
* „Arten- 
O 7 hap n r Fe noble parts youll 28 24. e. that you will 
behave on this occaſion in a manner conlitent with your: en 
nan rnb STERVENT. bt 
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With clamorous demands of Noten bonds, 
And the detention of long ſince· due debts, 
Againſt my. honour? | 

Flav. Pleaſe you, gentlemen, | 
The time is unagreeable to this buſineſs: 
Your importunaey ceaſe, till after dinner; | 
That I may make his lordſhip underſtand | 


Wherefore you are not paid. 


Tim. Do fo, my friends : See them Fe thier, 
7 | 


tain'd; [Exit Timon 
Flv. Pray draw near. N Exit * 


4 Enter Apemantus, 5 4 Fool. 


Capb. Stay, ſtay, here comes che fool with are. 
- _” 
by s have ſome ſport with em. 

Var. Hang him, he'll abuſe us, 
id. A plague upon 2 dog! J 
Yar. How doſt, fool? 
Apem. Doſt dialogue with thy ſhadow! 3 
Var. I ſpeak not to thee. 
Apem, No, tis to thyſelf.- —Come away. 


back already. 


him yet, 


Caph. Where s the fool now! ? 


3 —of broken bends.) The firſt folio ob ; 
——of debt; broken bonds, STREVENS, _ 
Enter Apemantus, and a Fool. ] I ſuſpect fome ſcene t to TE loft, 


vas prepared by ſome introd udory dialogue, in which the audience 
was informed that they were the fool and page of Phrynia, Ti- 


depends che en. part of the e Jocularity, Jounson. 


Bbq 


[To the Fool, 
Aid. | To Var] There's the fool hangs on your 


Apem. No, thou ſtand'ſt fingle, thou art not on 


in which the entrance of the fool, and the page that follows him, 


mandra, or ſome other courteſan, upon the knowledpe of which 
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| Apem. He laſt afk'd the queſtion. 5 Poor rogues, 
and uſurers' men! bawds between gold and want! 
All. What are we, Apemantus? 5 
Apem. Aſſes. 
All. Why? 
Adem. That you aſk me, what yau a are, and do not 
know yourſelves. —Speak to em, fool. 
Fool. How do you, gentlemen ? 
All. Gramercies, good fool: 100 ae your mil. 
trels ? Ph 
Pool. She's een ſetting on water to ſcald ſuch 
_ chickens as you are. Would we could fee you at 
Corinth. 
Io: Good! gramercy. 
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Enter 
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5 Poor rogues, FR vſurers* men] bawds, * ] This 5 is fald ſo 
abruptly, that J am anclined to think it en and would 


2 


— —öö—rä 


1 | All. Nh? 
1 Apem. That you aſe me kat * you are, FL 2 not 7 
_ yourſelves. Poor rogues, and uſurers men“ Bat between 

gold and want ! Speak, &, 
Thus every word will have its proper place. It is likely that 
the paſſage tranſpoſed was forgot in the copy, and inſerted in the 
margin, perhaps a little beſide the proper place, which the tran- 
ſeriber wanting either {kill or care to obſerve, wrote it t where it 
now: ſands. Jounson. 
She's ven ſetting on water to ſcald &c.] The old name fi the 
diſeaſe got at Corinth was the brenning, and a ſenſe of ealding | i 
one of its firſt ſymptoms. Jonnson. 
The ſame thought appears in the Ol Law, by Maſünger: 
3, look parboil'd 
cc As if they Fa from Cupid's fealding houſe,” 
STEEVENS. 

25 2 "Weald wwe could ſee you at nel. ] A cant name for a bawdy- 
houſe, I ſuppoſe, from the diſſoluteneſs of that ancient Greek 
city; of which Alexander ab Alexandro has theſe words : . Co- 
' RINTHI ſuper mille proſtitutæ in templo Veneris aſſidue degere, & in 
flammata libidine LT meretricio operam dare, & welut ſacrorm 
| minifrs 
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* regulate the paſſage thus 

. | Caph. Where's the fool now 2 
il Apem. He laſt aſt d the queſtion. 
i, Mi : All. What are we, e ? 
0 Apem. A . 
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3 
Enter Pate 


Focl. Look you, here comes my maſter? 8 page . 
Page. To the Feol.} Why, how now, captain? 


what do you in this wiſe company Hos doſt NA 
Apemanrus ? 


Apem. Would I had a rod in my mouth char I 
might anſwer thee profitably, 


Page. Pr'ythee, Apemantus, read me the ſuper- 


ſcription of theſe letters; I know not which! is Which. 


Apem. Can'ſt not read ? 

Page. No. | | 

2 0 There will little irh Bo then, that day 
thou art hang'd. This is to lord Timon; this to 
Alcibiades. Go; FROST waſt born a baſtard, and 
thou'lt die a bawd. 

Page. Thou waſt whelp'd a dog; and thou Halt 
famiſh, a dog $ death, Anſwer nor, I am gone. 

| [ Exit. 


Ape Even fo, thou out-run'ſt grace. 


Fool, I will go with you ta lord Timon's. - 


Fool, Will you leaye me there ? 


Apem. If Timon ſtay at home.—You three ſerve 2 
three ufurers ? | 


Hl. Ay; ; would they ſery'd u us! 51 


e Dee Pele lan. Milton, in his . fer Secs. 
tymnuus, ſays: * Or ſearching for me at the Bordellos, where, it 
may be, he has loſt himſelf, and raps up, without pity, the ſage 
and rheumatic ald prelateſs, with all her young Corinthian laity, 
to enquire for ſuch a one. WarnukToN. 


ay maſter's page.] In the firſt paſſage the F oo! ſpeaks of 
his maſter, in the ſecond of his miſtreſs. In the old copy it is ma/- 


ter in both places. It ſhould rather, perhaps, be mi/tr;/5 in both, 
as it is in a following and a preceding paſlage: a 


\ 


72 All. How does Tau u * 


2 « Fool. . "ig"; 1s one, and L am her fool.” 
STEEVENS. 


Mt em. 
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ä would I,—as good a trick as ever hang. 
B man ſerv'd thief. 

1 Fool. Are you three uſurers' men? 

0 | All. Ay, fool. 

f Fool. I think, no uſurer but has a fool to his ſer. 
vant: My miſtreſs is one, and I am her fool. When 
1 men come to borrow of your maſters, they approach 
=o. ſadly, and go away merry; but they enter my maſ: 
10 ter's houſe merrily, and go away ſadly: The reaſon 
Wl of this? 
| | Yar. I could render one. 

Wil Apem. Do it then, that we may account thee x 

j whore-maſter, and a knave; which nqrwithſtanding, 
il thou ſhalt be no leſs eſteemed. 

Dar. What is a whore-maſter, fool? 
Fool. A fool in good clothes, and ſomething like 
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9 : thee. Tis a ſpirit : ſometime, it appears like a lord; 
hy ſometime, like a lawyer ; ſometime, like a philoſo- 
i pher, with two ſtones more than's ? artificial one: 
. He is very often like a knight; and, generally, in 
| all ſhapes, that man goes up ant down in, from 
i  tgurſcore to thirteen, this ſpirit walks in, 
" Var. Thou art not altogether a fool. 
| Fool. Nor thou altogether a wiſe man: as much 
| foolery as I have, ſo much wit thou lack'ſt. 
| Apem. That anſwer might have become Apemantus. 
j | . Aſide, alide ; here comes lord Timon, 
14 Re-enter Ti imon, and Elavius.. 
. Apem. Come with me, fool, come. 
0 | 
ö 9 —his artificial one.— Meaning: thi celebrated philoſopher's 


fone, which was in thoſe times much talked of. Sir Thomas 
Smich was one of thoſe who loſt conſiderable ſums in ſeeking of it. 
Joh SON. 

Sir Richard Steele was one of the laſt eminent men who enter- 

tained hopes of being ſucceſ>ful in this purſuit. His laboratory 

was at Poplar, a village near London, and i is now converted into 
a garden houſe. Sreavxxs. 

Fool. 
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Return ſo much, I have ſhook my head, and wer 


Ties, 
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Fool. 1 do not always follow lover, elder brother, 


and woman; ſometime, the 1 


Flav. Pray you, walk near; I'll ſpeak with you 


anon. [Exennt Apemantus, and Fool, 


Tim. You make me marvel : Wherefare, ere this 


time, 
Had you not fall laid my 18 before me; 
That I might fo have rated my expence, 
As I had leave of means? 
' Flav. You would not hear me, 


At many leiſures I propos d. 


Tim, Gato: 
Perch ſome ſingle vantages you cook, ws 
When my indiſpoſition put you back; 5 
And that unaptneſs made your miniſter, 


Thus to excuſe yourſelf, 


Flav. O my good lord! 
At many times I brought in my accounts, 


Laid them before you ; you would throw them off, 


And ſay, you found them in mine honeſty. 
When, for ſome triflng preſent, you have bid me 


Yea, 'gainſt the authority of manners, pray'd you, 
To hold your hand more cloſe: I did endure 

Not ſeldom, nor no ſlight checks; when I have 

Prompted you, in the ebb of your eſtate, 

And your great flow of debts. My dear-lov'd lord, 


LS Though you: hear now, yet now's too late a time; 


The 


? — your miniſter] So the original. The ſecond folio 


and the later editions have all: | 

made you miniſter. | Jonnson. > 

The conftrudtion is: And made that e your actos, | 
. MaLone, | 


3 Though you hear now too late, Jet 8 now's a time ;] i 1. e. Though 


it be now too late to retrieve your former fortunes, yet it is not too 
late to 33 by the aſſiſtance of your friends, your future miſe 


have alteres the text to, 


T bough 


ad the Oxford editor * the * he would not | 
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E rece/[ary that you ſpould be acquainted awith it. 


that tne ſteward had very little hope of aſſiſtance from his maſ- 
ter 's fiiends, 


But the ſtew ard was too well farisfied 1 in as matter. 


380 TIMON. 0 F ATHENS. 
The greateſt of your having lacks a half 
Jo pay your preſent debts. | 
Tim, Let all my land be fold. 
Flav. Tis all engag'd, ſome forfeited and gone; 
And what remains will hardly ſtop the mouth 
Of preſent dues: the future comes apace: 
What ſhall defend the interim? * and at length 
How goes our reckoning? 
Jim. To Lacedzmon did my land extend. 
Flav. O my gaod lord, the world is but a word ; 
Were it all yours, to give it in a breath, 
How quickly were it gone? 
Pm. You tell me true. 


Flav. It you N my huſbandry, c or falthood 


775 04 you hear me now, yet now's 100 late a lime. 


WaR BURTON. 
1 chink Hamer right, and have received his emendation. 


Jokxsox. 
The old reading is not properly explained by Dr. Warburton. 


: hes of J tell you this, ſays Flavius, at 100 late a period, perhaps, 
fax the : 


formation to be of any ſervice to you, yet late as it is, it 
Tt is evident, 


REMARKS. 
and at length 
How goes our FEcKoning ? 
'This api fat talks very wildly. The lord indeed might have 
aſked, what a lord ſeldom knows: 
OW P£CES OUY 1 "CCRONINE : ? 


3 


I would 
read therefore: 
Hold good our recxoning ? 
The Oxford editor would appropriate this emendation to himſelf, 
by altering it to make good, WARBURTON, 
"lt is common enough, and the commentator knows it is com- 
men to propoſe interrogatively, that of which neither the ſpeaker | 


nor the hearer has any doubt. The preſent reading may therefore 


ſtand. jOHNSON. 


70 my good lord, the 3 75 but a world ; ;] The folio reads: 
but a word; 3 


And this is the right. The meaning is, as the BO itſelf may 

be compriſed in a word, you might give it away in a breath. 
Wax BVa ron. 

Call 


TIM ON OF ATHENS. 325 


Call me before the exaſteſt auditors, ; 
And ſer me on the proof. So the gods bleſs me, 
When all our offices have been oppreſt | 
With riotous feeders 5; when our vaults have wept 
With drunken ſpilth of wine; when every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray d with mnttre! ly; 
have retir'd me to a * waſtetul cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. 

Tim. Prvthee, no more. 


Flav. Heavens, have 1 ſaid, the bounty of this 
e ak 8+ 
How many prodigal bits have flaves, and peaſants, 
This night englutted! Who is not Timon's ? 
W non heart, head, ſword, force, means, bur 1 18 lord 
R 1 5 


3 


* 


1 . 
5 With riotous feeders; —] Fredors are ſervants; whoſe low de- 
baucheries are practiſed in the offices of a houſe. , dee 2 note on 
Antony and Cleopatra, act III. tc. xi; © ——one who looks on 
zeders.”” It appears that what we now call offices, were e 
called houſes of” er So, in e s Clortes Tale, ate edit. 
v. 8140: {5.49 
of n of fect tuffed with Hebron | 77 
** Ther mayn thou ſee of deintecus vittaille,” 
" STeevens. 
5 a waſteful cock Ji i. e. a cockloft, a garret. And a cοjẽje 
ful cock, ſigniſies a garret lying in wait, neg:ected, put to no ute. 


Hanmes. 
Hanmer's e is received * Dr. Warhorton, yet ! think 


them both apparently miſtaken. A aba, ful coct is à cot or pip 

with a turning ſtopple running to waſte, In this ſenſe, both the 
terms have their utual meaning; bur | know not that cock is ever 
uſed for cochleft, or wesen for lying in wajte, or that Iy1 ing in 
waſte is at al! a phraſe. - JonHNS0Ox. 

Whatever be the meaning of the preſent paſſage, it is certain, 
that /ying in waſte is ſtill a very common phraſe. Fav me. 

A waſteful cock is what we now call a waſte pipe; a pipe which 
is continually running, and thereby prevents the overflow of ciſ- 
terns and other reſervoirs, by carrying off their ſupertiuous water, 
This circumſtance ſerved to keep the idea of Timon's unceafing 

prodigalit in the mind of the ſteward, while its remoteneſs from 


the ſcenes of luxury within the 0 15 was lavourab! e to ed | 
tation. COLLINS. | PIE” th bs | 


\ 


P44 1 


— 


Great 


"a 


382 TIMON or ATHENS. 


Great Timon's, noble? worthy, royal Timon's % 
Ah! when the means are gone, that buy this praiſe, 
The breath 1s gone whereof this praiſe is made: 
Feaſt-won, faſt-loft: one cloud of winter ſhowers, 
Theſe flies are couch'd. | 

Tim. Come, ſermon me no further: 
No villainous bounty yet hath paſt my heart ; 
Unwiſely, not ignobly, have I given. 


Why doſt thou weep d Can's chou the conſcience 


Ince... - 
* To think I ſhall lack friends? ? Secu thy heart; 
If I would broach the veſſels of my love, 
And tty the argument of hearts by borrowing; 
Men, and men's ; fortunes, could I frankly ale. 
As I can bid thee ſpeak. 
Hav. Aſſurance bleſs your thoughts ! 


Tim. And, in ſome ſort, theſe wants of mine are 


crown'd, 

That I account them bleſſings ; ; for by theſe iz 
Shall I try friends: You ſhall perceive, how you 
Miſtake my fortunes ; I am wealthy in my friends. 
Within there,—F laminius ! Servilius 1 


Enter Flaminius Servilins, and other Servants, : 
Ser V. My lord, my lord, —— 


1 No willainous bounty yet bath paſ my beart i * 
Unwiſely; not ignobly, have I given.] 


Every reader muſt rejoice in this circumſtance of comfort which 


preſents itſelf to Timon, who, although beggaPd through want 
of prudence, conſoles himſelf with feflection that his ruin was 


not brought on by the purſuit of guilty pleaſures. STEVENS. 


3 And try the arguments==) Arguments for natures. 


WaRBURTON. 25 


How arguments ſhould ſtand for natures I do not ſee, But the 
licentiouſneſs of our author forces us often upon far fetched expo- 


ſitions. Arguments may mean contents, as the en of a ge | 


or for ae and prove. Jonxsox. 


s 


Tim. 


Jim. 1 will diſpatch you ſeverally,—You, to lord 
Lucius, 
To lord Lucullus you; I hunted with his 
Honour to- day, — Lou, to Sempronius,— 
Commend me to their loves; and, Jam proud, ſay, 
That my occaſions have found time to uſe them 
Toward a ſupply of money: let the * 
Be fifty talents. 

Flam. As you have ſaid, my lord. 

Flav. Lord Lucius, ind Lodalta? hum !— 


Jim. Go you, fir, to th ſenators, Io Flavius. 


(Of whom, even to the ſtate's beſt health, I have 
Deſerv'd this hearing) bid 'em ſend o the inſtant - 
A thouſand talents to me. 
Flav. I have been bold, 2 
For that 9 I Enew it the moſt general way) 
To them to uſe your fignet, and your name; 
But they do ſhake their ES: and I am here 
No richer in return. 
Jim. Is't true? can't be? 


FPlav. They anſwer, in a joint and corporate voice, 


That now they are at fall, want treaſure, cannot 


Do what they would; are e are honour- 


able. 


But yet they could have wiſh'd they kd not. 
Something hath been amiſs—a noble nature 


May catch a wrench—would all were well—' tis 


pity— i 
And ſo, intending other ſerious matters, 


„ it the moſh general way] Cluvat is not peedy, but 
comptndious, the way to try many at a time. Jonxso. 


, Ircending] 1s regarding, turning their notice to other things. 
Jo xsoB. 


To intend and to attend had aniciently the ſame meaning. So | 


in the Spaniſh. Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher: 


10 Good tr, Aare this buſineſs.” See Vol. I, K 11 . 
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334 TIMON. OF. ATHENS 


After diſtafteful SOV and theſe hat fractions, 


With certain Thal#-caps, and cold-moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. 


I priyrhee, man, look cheerly: Theſe old fellows 
5 tlave their INgrar! tude 1 in them hereditary : 
Their blood is cak'd, 'tis cold, it ſeldom flows; 
Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not kind; 

And nature, as it grows again toward earth, 

Is faſhion'd for the journey, dull, and, heavy *,— 
Go to Venriams,—Priythee, be not ſad, 

Thou art true, and honeſt; ingenuouſly 1 oak, 
No blame belongs to thee : — Ventidius lately 


fractions, means broken hints, iulerrupied ſentences, abrup! remarks 


dialitv. 


* F 5 
: 2 


Tim. You gods reward them 1— 


Bury'd his father; by w hoſe death, he's ſtepp'd 


3 hard fi actions 1 An equivocal alluſion to fraftion 
in od arithmetic. So Flavius had, like Littlewit, in Bar 
thel-mewo-Fair, a conceit left in his miſery. WarBuRton. 

This is, I think, no conceit in the head of Flavius, who, by 


Jouns0N, 


—] A half- eof is a eap lightly moved, not 


balf. 3 
at o JoHNSOR. 

4 —cold-moving, nods „] By cel moving nods, 1 4s not un- 
derttand with Mr. Theobald, chilling. or cold. producing nod 
but a flight motion of the head, without any Var or cot. 


Ws moving is the ame as coblly- moving. — do 
ſober god, for —perpetually ſober; lazy- -pacing- cloud. loving: 
jealous —fiettering- -ſfweet, &C. —Such diſtznt and uncourteous la 
lutations are properly termed cold-moving, as proceeding f YOM d 
cold and unfriendly diſpoſition, Marons, 

5 Have their ingratitude in them hereditary :} Hereditary, for by 
"natural conſtitution. But ſome diſtempers of natural conſtitution | Got 
being called ene he calls their ingratitude ſo. _ his 
| WarBURTON. kin 
* And FAST as it grows again toward earth, vil, 
I fafhion'd for the Journey, dull and hazy. A me 

The ſame thought occurs in The . ife for a oe of Beaumont 
and Fletcher : 

| «© Beftde, the - fair foul's old too, it . covetous, It! 

« Which ſhews all honour is departed frem us, 
And we are earth again. STEBVENS. | , 


Into 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 385 


id a great eſtate: when he was poor, 

Impriſon'd, and in ſcarcity of friends, 

I clear'd him with five talents: Greet him from me; 

7 Bid him ſuppoſe, ſome good neceſſity 

Touches his friend, which craves to be remember'd 

With thoſe five talents that had, give it cheſe 

fellows 3 

To whom tis inſtant due. Ne'er ſpeak, or think, 

That Timon's fortunes *mong his friends can ſink. 

Flav. I would, I coul not think it; That 
thought is bounty's foe; 

Being ? free irlelf, it thinks all others fo. 8 


A 0 T 1. 8 0 K ** 1. 


Lila s bay in Alan. 


N 


Flanlelk, waiting. Enter a Servant to lin. 


- down to you. 

19. 

1 Flam. I thank you, fir, LES 

Na 5 ; 5 
| 7 Bid him Kappel ſome good 2 5 55 

br _ Touches his friend,] * 

100 C, as it may afford Ventidius an opportunity of Gita 


his bounty, and relieving his friend, in return for his former 


meaning. Malek. 
ont 5 "Would I could not: ] The original edition W 
| I would, I could not think it, that thought, &c. 


OHNSON. 
Free, ] is liberal, not parſmonious Jonson? ks 


Vor. Vi. 2 1 7 


Serv. I Bede told my lord of you, he is coming | 


kindneſs :—or, ſome honeft neceſſity, not the conſequence of a 
dillainous and ignoble bounty. I rather think this Letter is the 


It has been changed, to mend the numbers. without authority. 
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386 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Enter Lucullus. 
Serv. Here's s my lord. 
S 66) [Afide.] One of lord Timon's men? a gift, 
I warrant. Why, this hits right; I dreamt of 2 
filver baſon and ewer to-night. Flaminius, honeſt 
Flaminius; you are very reſpectively welcome, fir, 
Fill me ſome wine. And how does that honour- 
able, complete, free-hearted gentleman of Athens, 
thy very bountiful good lord and maſter? 
Flam. His health is well, fir. + 
TLTucul. I am right glad that his health is well, fir: 
And what haſt thou there under thy cloak, a 
Flaminius? 
Flam. Faith, nothing but an empty box, fir; 
which, in my lord's behalf, I come to entreat your 
| honour to ſupply ; who, having great and inſtant 
occaſion to ufe fifty talents, hath ſent to your lord- 
ſhip to furniſh him; nötig e your preſent 
aſſiſtance therein. 

Lucul. La, la, la, la, — nothing doubting ſays he! 
alas, good lord! a noble gentleman. tis, if he 
would not keep ſo good a houſe. Many a time and 

often I ha' din'd with him, and told him on't; and 
come again to ſupper to him, of purpoſe to have him 
ſpend leſs : and yet he would embrace no counſel, 
take no warning by my coming. Every man ha 
his fault, and honeſty i is his; I. ha told him on t 
but I could never r get. him from' t. = 
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N ſervant, with wine. 


Serv. Pleaſe your lordſhip, here is the wine. 
Lucul. Flaminius, I have noted thee always wile, 
a Here s to thee. 


0 


s very” reſſ pectivel y avelceme, &c. 1 i. e. eat, 
1 . III. p. 254. V. p· 16. STEEVENS, 


ie, 


See 


FI 
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Flam. Your lordſhip ſpeaks your pleaſure. 

Lucul. I have obſerv'd thee always for a towardly 

rompt ſpirit,—give thee thy due,—and one that 
E what belongs to reaſon; and canſt uſe the 
time well, if the time uſe thee well: good parts in 
thee. Get you gone ſirrah. [To the Servant, who 
goes out. — Draw nearer, honeſt Flaminius. Thy 


lord's a bountiful gentleman : but thou art wiſe; 


and thou know'ſt well enough, although thou 


com'ſt to me, that this is no time to lend money ;z 


eſpecially upon bare friendſhip, without ſecurity. 
Here's three folidares * for thee ; good boy, wink 
at me, and * thou ſaw'ſt me not. Fare thee 
well. 


Flam. Is't poſible, the woold ſhould ſo ck differ; 8 


And ve alive, that liv'd? Fly, damned baſeneſs, 
To him that worſhips thee. [Throwing the money away. 


Lucul. Ha! Now I ſee, thou art a fool, and fit 


for thy maſter.. [Exit Lucullus. 
Flam. May theſe add to the number that may 
ſcald thee! 


Let molten coin be thy damnation *, 


Thou diſeaſe of a friend, and not himſelf! 1 5 
Has friendſhip ſuch a faint and n heart, ; 


2 —three ſolidares—] I believe this coin is from the mint t of 


the poet. STEEVENS. 


And awe alive, that lid ?] i. e. And we who were alive | 


then, alive now.' As much as to ſay in. /o ſnort a time. 
AR BURTON. 


4 Let 3 coin 5 thy 1 Perhaps the poet alludes 
to the puniſhment inflicted on M. Aquilius by Mithridates. In 
| the Shepherds Calendar, however, Lazarus declares himſelf to 
have ſeen in hell a great number of ide cauldrons and kettles, 
fall of boyling lead and oyle, with other hot metals molten, in the 


which were plunged and dipped the covetous men and women, 
for to fullfill and repleniſh them of their inſatiate covetiſe.“ 


enge 
« And ladles full of melted gold | 
** Were poured downe their throates.“ STEEVENS. 


CE 2 1 It 


Again, in an ancient bl. . ballad, entitled The Dead Mans 
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338 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


5 It turns-in leſs than two nights? O you gods, 
I feel my maſter's paſlion ! This ſlave, _ 

Unto his honour *, has my lord's meat in him: 
Why ſhould it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 
When he is turn'd to-poiſon? 

O, may diſeaſes only work upon' t?! 
And, when he's ſick to death, jor not that part of 
5 nature 
Which my lord paid for, be of any power 
Io expel ſickneſs, but prolong his hour! Exit. 
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Enter Lucius, with three anker 


Tas Who, the lord Timon? he is my very g g000 
friend, and an honourable gentleman. 

I Stran. We know him for no leſs, though we 
are but ſtrangers to him. But I can tell you one 
thing, my lord, and which I hear from common r- 

| mamours, now lord Timon's happy hours are done and 

= pay and his eſtate ſhrinks from him. 
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| 
q | It turns in leſs than tavo nights —1 Alludin g to the turning 
8 or aceſcence of milk. Joh NSW. 
WM © Unto his honour—] Thus the old copy. What Flaminius ſeem 
to mean is, —This ſlave (to the honour of his character) has, & 
The modern editors read, unto this hour, which may be right, 
\* STEEVENS, 
/ nurture] The common a copies read nature. The emen. i. c 
dation is fir T. Hanmer's. Jonxsox. [ 
Of nature is ſurely the moſt expreſlive reading. Flaminius con. 
fiders that nutriment which Lucullus had for a length of time 
received at 'Timon's table, as Mars. a great part of hu 
animal ſyſtem. STEEVENS, _ 
ie know him for no leſs, —] That is, ave Inow him by report. 
to be 0 {eſs than you repreſent ham, mo we are ſtrangers i 
| his perſon, Jonnsox. 


3 
tn — — 

im ee gp er rg es TIS wh. * 
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Luc. ye, no, do not believe 1 it; he cannot want 
for money. 


long ago, one of his men was with the lord Lucullus, 
to borrow ſo many talents? ; nay, urg' d extremely 
for't, and ſhew'd what neceſſity belong'd to t _ 
yet was deny d. 

Luc. How? 

2 Stran. I tell you, deny'd, my lord. 
the gods, J am aſham'd on't. Deny'd that honour- 
able man? there was very little honour ſhew'd in't. 
For my own part, I muſt needs confeſs, I have re- 


many talents, 


Enter Servilius. 


ſweat to ſee his honour,—My honour'd lord,— 
| | [To Lucius * 


9 — ft borrow fo many 3 toned Such i is the reading of the 
old copy. The modern editors read arbitrarily, My talents. So 


ning any is not an uncommon colloquial expreſſion for an indefinite 
Humber. The ſtranger might not know the exact ſum. 
* STEEVENS. 

. 


*y 


miſlook'd him, | 

nen-B i. e. overlooked, neglected to ſend to him, Waka, 
I rather read, yet had * not 0 bim, and ſent to me. 

con. Jonxsox, 


has juſt declared that he had had fewer preſents from Timon, 


denied, &c. STBEVENS, 


„„  -- 
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2 Stran. But believe you this, my lord, that, not 


155 What a ſtrange caſe was that? now, before 


ceiv'd ſome ſmall kindneſſes from him, as money, 
plate, jewels, and ſuch like trifles, nothing com- 
paring to his; yet, had he miſtook him, and ſent 
to me, I ſhould ne'er have deny'd his occaſion ſo 


Ler. See, by good hap, yonder* s my jord s 1 have 


1 had he miſtook him, and fon to —.—1 We ſhould 


— — 
o 
N—U — ty er o 


* — e 
— — — a= 
= = 1 = — by _ — — N 5 
a =S = „% % . SFG een 
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tine Mr. Edwards 3 to tend, ys had he miſſed him. Lucius 


than Lucullus had received, who therefore ought to have been 
the firſt to aſſiſt him. Vet, ſays he, had Timon m/took him, or 
15 ö overlooked that circumſtance, and ſent to me, I ſhould not have. 
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now! 2 


my lord; requeſting your lordſhip to ph his in. 
ſtant uſe with ſo many talents !. 


| He cannot want fifty- five hundred talents, 


If his occaſion were not virtuous, 


the zalents wanted was not expreſsly ſet down by Shakſpeare, If 


cullus. STEEVENS, = 
_ preſſing. WarBURTON. 


for a good uſe, JoHNs0N. 


Luc. Servilius! you are kindly met, fir. Fare 
thee well :—Commend me to thy honourable-yir. 
tuous lord, my very exquiſite friend. 


Ser. May it pleaſe your honour, my lord hath 
ſont ——: 


Luc. Ha! what hath he ſent? I am ſo much en. 
dear'd to that lord; he's ever ſending; How ſhall 
I thank him, think t thou ? And what has he ſent 


Ser. He has only ſent his preſent occaſion now, 


Luc. I know, his lordſhip is but merry with me; 
Ser. But in the mean time he wants leſs, my lord, 


I ſhould not urge it“ half ſo faithfully, 
Luc. Doſt thou ſpeak ſeriouſly, e 
Ser, Upon my ſoul, tis true, ſir. 


2 


evith ſo many talents. ] Such again is the reading wit 
which the old copy ſupplies us. Probably the exact number of 


this was the caſe; the player who repreſented the character ſpoke 
of the firſt number that was uppermoſt in his mind ; and the 
printer, who copied from the playhouſe books, put down an in- 
definite for the definite ſum, which remained unſpecified. The 
modern editors read again in this inſtance, f/ty talents. Perhaps 
the ſervant brought a note with him which he tender'd to Lu. 


99 his occaſion were not virtuous % Pi zrFUOUS, for  firong, forcible 
The meaning may more naturally be; ;—If he did not want it 


Dr. Johnſon's explication 1s certainly right. —We had before: 
Some good neceſſity touches his friend.” MaLone. 

"4 —half /o faithfully} Faithfully, for fervently. Therefore, 
without more ado, the Oxford editor alters the text to ferwenth, 
But he might have ſeen, that Shakſpeare uſed faithfully for fer- 


vently, as in the former part of the ſentence he Had uſed « vin. 
tous for forcible. WARBYRTON, Ls 


Y »- BY 


15 
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Luc. What a wicked beaſt was I, to disfurniſn 


| myſelf againſt ſuch a good time, when 1 19 70 


have ſhewn myſelf honourable? how unluckily 
happen'd, * this I ſhould purchaſe the day before 
for a little part, and undo a great deal of honour ?— 
Servilius, now before the gods, I am not able to 


| do't; the more beaſt, I ſay:— I was ſending to uſe 


lord Timon myſelf, theſe gentlemen can witneſs ; 
but I would not, for the wealth of Athens, I had 
done it now. Commend me bountifully to his good 
lordſhip; and, I hope, his honour will conceive 
the faireſt of me, becauſe I have no power to be 
kind ;—And tell him this from me, I count it one 
of my greateſt afflictions, ſay, that I cannot plea- 
fure ſuch an honourable gentleman. Good Servilius, | 
will you befriend me ſo far, as to uſe my own words 
to him; | 
Ser. Yes, ſir, I mall. 
Luc. Pl look . out a good turn, Servilius.— 
[Exit Servilius. 


5 —that I ould 1 the day Before for a little part, a 
undo a great deal of honour —] Though there is a ſeeming plau- 
fible antitheſis in the terms, I am very well aſſured they are cor- 
rupt at the bottom. Por a little part of what? Honour is the only 
ſubſtantive that follows in the ſentence. How much is the an- 
titheſis improved by the ſenſe which my emendation gives? 
„That I ſhould purchaſe for a little dirt, and undo a great deal 
of honour !”” THEOBALD. 

This emendation is received, like all others, by fir T. Han- 


mer, but neglected by Dr. Warburton. Ithink Theobald right 


in ſuſpecting a corruption; nor is his emendation injudicious, 
though perhaps we may better read, purchaſe the day before for a__ 
little park. JonunsoN, 

Lam ſatisfied with the old reading, which is ſ afficiently i in our 
author's manner. By purchaſing what brought me but little ho- 
nour, I have loſt the more honourable opportunity of ſupplying 
the wants of my friend. Dr. Farmer, however, ſuſpects a - 
quibble between Honour in its common acceptation, and honour 
(1. e. the lordſhip of a place) in a * ſenſe. See Jacobs's 
Dictionary. STEEVENS. ' 


Cc 4 True, 
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— 
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PRO 


392 
True, as you ſaid, Timon is ſhrunk, indeed; 
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And he, that's once deny d, will hardly ſpeed. 


1 Stran. Do you obſerye this, Hoſtilius? 2 

2 Stran. Ay, too well. 

1 Stran. Why, this is the necks ſport ; ; 
And juft of the fame piece is every * flatterer's ſoul, 
Who can call him his friend, 

That dips in the ſame diſh? for, i in my knowing, 
Timon has been this lord's father, « 
And kept his credit with his purſe; 


Supported his eſtate ; nay, Timon's money 


Has paid his men their wages: He ne'er drinks, 
But 'I'imon's ſilver treads upon his lip; - 
And yet, (O, ſee the monſtrouſneſs of man, 


When he looks out in an ungrateful ſhape!) 


O 


He does deny him, 7? in reſpect of his, 


What charitable men afford to beggars, 
3 Stran. Religion groans at it. 
I Stran. For mine own part, 

_ never taſted Timon in my life, 


neff, 8 irt ] This 18 Dr. wanna. emendation. 
The other editions read,” -- "FR: 
| Why this is the 5871 s ſoul ; _ 
Of :he ſame piece is every flatterer' port. | 
Mr, Upton has not unluckily tranſpoſed the two final words, thus: 
Why, this is the world's ſport : 
_ Of the ſame piece is ev'ry flatterer's ſoul. 


The paſſage is not ſo obſcure as to provoke ſo much G 


This, ſays he, 7s the ſeul or ſpirit of the world : every flatterer 
plays the ſame game, makes ſport with the confidence of his 
friend. JonunsoN. _ 


I have adopted Upton's tranſpoſition rather than Dr. Warbur- 


ton's alteration. SrEEVENS. | 
7 —in reſpect of his, ] i. e. 9 2 Timon' 8 claim for what 


he aſks. "WARBURTON. 


in reſpe# of bis,] That 1 is, in reſpee of his fortune, what Lu- 


cius denies to Timon is in proportion to what Lucius poſſeſſes, 


leſs than the view alms given by good men to beggars. 
Jonnsog. 


Nor 


A 


n 
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Nor came any of is bounties over me, 
To mark me for his friend; yet, I proteſt, 


For his right noble mind, illuſtrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage, 


Had his neceſſity made uſe of me, 

* ] would have put my wealth into donation 9, 
And the beſt half ſhould have return'd to him, 
So much I love his heart: But, I perceive, 
Men muſt learn now with pity to diſpenſe; 
For policy firs above conſcience. [Exeunt, 


87 aid have put my ewealth into Jonution, 
And the beſt oy ſpould have return'd zo him,] 
Hanmer reads, 
I would have put my ævealth into partition, 
And the beſt half ſhould have attorn'd 20 him. 
Dr. Warburton receives attorn d. The only difficulty is in the 
word return d, which, ſince he had receiv'd nothing from him, 
cannot be uſed but 1 in a very low and licentious meaning. 
Joanson. 

9 Had his 15 made of of me, I would have put my fortune 
into a condition to be alienated, and the beſt half of what I had gained 
myſelf, or received from others, ſhould have found its way to him. 
| Either ſuch licentious expoſition muſt be allowed, or the paſſage 
remain in obſcurity, as ſome readers e not chuſe to receive 
Hanmer's emendation. _ 

There is, however, ſuch a word as attorn'd. See Holinthed's 
Reign of K. Richard II. p. 481: ——they plainly told him 
they would not atturne to him, nor be under his juriſdiction, &c.“ 
The following lines in Hamlet, act II. ic 11. perſuade me that 


my explanation of —put my wealth into donation—is very doubt- 
ful: 


« Put your dread pleaſu ures more into command 
% Than to entreaty.” 
Again, in Cymbeline, act III. fc. iv: 

And mad'ſt me pal zrito contempt the ſuits 
Ot princely fellows, &c.” 
Perhaps the ſtranger means to ſay, I would have treated my wealth 
as a preſent originally received from him, and on this occaſion: 
have return'd him the half of that whole for which I {uppoſed | 
myſelf 1 to be indebted to his bounty, STEEVENS. | 
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$ C.K-N.E th 
Sempronius's Houſe. 
Enter Sempronius, with a en of T; mon's. 


Sem. Muſt he needs trouble me in't? Hum ! 1! *Bove 
all others? 


He might have try'd lord Lucius, or Lucullus; 


' And now Ventidius is wealthy too, 


Whom he redeem'd from priſon : All theſe 
Owe their eſtates unto him. 


Serv. My lord, 


They have all been touch 'd, and found baſe me- 
| tal; for | 


They have all deny'd him. 


Sem. How! have they deny'd him? 


Has Ventidius and Lucullus deny'd him? 


And does he ſend to me? Three? hum! 
It ſhews bur little love or judgment in him. 


Muſt I be his laſt refuge? , His TOE like phy- 


ſicians, * 
Def Thrive, 
And now Ventidius is dls foo, 
Whom he redeem'd from prijon :] 
This circumſtance likewite occurs in the anonymous unpubliſhed 
comedy of Timon: 
O yee ingrateful ! have I freed yee 
«© From bonds in priſon, to requite me thus, 
To trample ore mee in my miſery??? MaroR E. 
* They have all been touch'd ==] That! is, tried, alluding to the 


— 1 Jo HN SON. 


his friends like phyſicians 

Thriv'd, give him over? ; 
I have reſtored this old reading, only amending the pointing, 
which was faulty. Mr. Pope, ſuſpecting the phraſe, has ſubſti- 


tuted three in the room of thria/d, and ſo diſarmed the poet's ſa- 


tire. Phyſicians zbriv'd is no more than phyſicians grown rich: 
Only the adjective paſiive- of this verb, indeed, is not ſo common 
in uſe; and yet it is a familiar expreſſion, to this day, to ſay, Such 


a one is well thriven gn his trade. THEOBALD, 


3 = The 
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"Thrive, give him over; Mut 1 rake the cure upon 
me? 


He has much diſgrac'd me in't; I am angry at him, 
That might haye known my place: I ſee no ſenſe for't, 
But his occaſions might have woo'd me firſt; 
For, in my conſcience, I was the firſt man 

That e'er receiy'd gift from him: 


And 


The original reading is, FN 
17 friends, (like Mia). 
Thrive, give him over : 

which Theobald has miſrepreſented. Hanmer reads, try'd, plau- A 
ſibly enough. Inſtead of three propoſed by Mr. Pope, I ſhould 
read thrice, But perhaps the old reading is the true. Jonnsox. 
Perhaps we ſhould read—foriv) d. They give him over fbriv'd ; 
that is, prepared for immediate death by forift.- TYRWHITT, 
Perhaps the following paſſage in Webſter's Dutche/s of Mal) i iS 
the beſt comment after all : | 
Ld” Phyſicians thus 
« With their e full of money, i to give oer 
<< Their patients,” 

The pallage e will then mean.“ His friends, like . 
thrive by his bounty and fees, and either relinquiſh, and forſake 
him, or give his caſe up as deſperate.” _ To give over in the Tan- 
ing. , the Shrew has no reference to the irremediable condition 
of a patient, but ſimply means to leave, to forſake, to quit: 

; „ And therefore let me be thus bold with you 
« To give you over at this firſt encounter, 
*© Unleſs you will accompany me thither.” STEEVENS, 

The paſſage quoted by Mr. Steevens from The Dutcheſs of 

Malfy, is a ſtrong confirmation of the old reading; for Webſter | 
appears both in that and in another piece of his (The White 
Devil) to have frequently imitated N Thus, in The 
Debt of Malfy, we meets ©. 35 
1 Uſe me well, you were beſt; : 
«« What J have done, I have done; ru confeſs nothing,” 
Apparently from Othello: . 
Demand me nothing; what you know, you know; 
From this time forth I never will ſpeak word.“. 
Again, the Cardinal, ſpeaking to his miſtreſs Julia, who had 
importuned him to diſcloſe the cauſe of his melancholy, ſays: 5 
+: -Satisſy thy longin 
„ The only way to make thee keep thy counſel 
« Is, not to tell thee,” 
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And does he think ſo backwardly of me now, 

That 1'll requite it laſt? No: 

So it may prove an argument of laughter ; 

To the reſt, and I mongſt the lords be thought a fool. 

1 had rather than the worth of thrice the ſum, 

He had ſent to me firſt, but for my mind's fake; 

+I had ſuch, a courage to do him good. But. now 
return, 


1000 in on Henry IV. P.I: 


—for ſecrecy 
% No lady Taber for J well believe 
«© Thou wilt not utter what thou doſt not know.” 
Again, in The White Devil: © 
5 Terrify babes, my lord, with painted devils.” 
| So, in Macbeth. | 
«« ?T's the eye of childbood 
„That fears a painted devil. En 
Again, in The White Devil: | 
| the ſecret of my prince, 3» 
„ Which I will wwear i th' infide of my heart.” 
Copied, [ think, from theſe lines of Hamlet: 
6E -Give me the man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
« Tr my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart.“ 

The White Devil was not printed till 1612.—Hamlet had ap- 
peared in 1604. See alſo another imitation quoted in a note on 
Cymbeline, Act IV. ſc. ii; and the laſt ſcene of the fourth act 
of The Dutcheſs of Malfy, which ſeems to have been copied from 
our author's King Fohn, Act IV. ſc. ii. | 

The Dutcheſs of Malfy was printed in 1623, fo that ban 
the lines above cited from thence by Mr. Steevens, were copied 
from Timon before it was in print; for it firſt appeared in the 
folio, which was not publiſhed till December 1623. See the 
entry on the Stationers' books, Nov. 18, 1623. Hence we 
may conclude, that rive was not an error of the preſs, but the 
author's original word, which Webſter imitated, not from the 
printed book, but from the repreſentation of the play, or the 
MS. copy. 

It is obſervable, that i in this piece of Webſter? s, the Jutcheſs, | 
who, like Deſdemona, is ſtrangled, revives after long Jeeming 
dead, ſpeaks a few words, and then dies. MAL Wx. 

1 Thad 2 a courage— Such an aden, ſuch an eager deſire. 
Jonxsox. | 


: / | And 


* 
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And with their faint reply this anſwer join; 

Who bates mine honour, ſhall not know my coin. 

[ Exit, 


lain. The * devil knew not what. he did, when he 
made man politick ; he croſs'd himfelf by't: and I 
cannot think, but, in the end, the villainies of man? 
vill ſet him clear. How fairly this lord ſtrives to ap- 

| pear 


Excellent, &c.] I ſuppoſe the former part of this ſpeech to 
have been originally written in verſe, as well as the latter; though 
the players having printed it as proſe (omitting ſeveral ſyl- 
lables neceſſary to the metre) it cannot now be reſtored without 
ſuch additions as no editor is at liberty to inſert in the text. 

BR, FORT Ou STEE VERS. 
6 e devil knew not what he did, ] I cannot but think 
that the negative not has intruded into this paſſage, and the reader 
will think ſo too, when he reads Dr. Warburton's explanation 
of the next words, JOHNSON. 5 . 
ill ſet him clear.—] Set him clear does not mean acquit 
him before heaven; for then he devil muſt be ſuppoſed te know 
aohat he did: but it ſignifies puzzle him, outdo him at his own 
weapons. WARBURTON, _ | > ICE | 
How the devil, or any other being, ſhould be et clean by be- 
ing puzzled and outdone, the commentator has not explained. 


the negative, which was obtruded by ſome tranſcriber, who ſup- 
poſed cro//ed to mean thwarted, when it meant, exempted from e vil. 
The uſe of craſing, by way of protection or purification, was pro- 
bably not worn out in Shakſpeare's time. The ſenſe of ſet clear 
is now eaſy ; he has no longer the guilt of tempting man. To 
croſs himſelf may mean, in a very familiar ſenſe, zo clear his ſcore, 
to get out of debt, to quit his reckoning. He knew not what he did, 


There is no need of emendation. JoHNsON. 


| to ſet means, in Addiſon, to embarrals, to diſtreſs, to perplex.— 
If then the devil made men politic, he has thwarted his own in- 
tereſt, becauſe the ſuperior cunning of man will at laſt puzzle him, 
or be above the reach of his temptations. 'ToLLET, 55 


Serv. Excellent | 5 Your lordſhip's a goodly vil. 


When in a crowd we would have an opening made, we fay, Stau 
clear, that is, out of the way of danger. With ſome affinity to this 
_ uſe, though not without great harſhneſs, to /e? clear, may be to 
fet afide. But ] believe the original corruption is the inſertion of 


may mean, he knew not how much good he was doing himſelf. 


Perhaps Dr. Warburton's explanation is the true one. Clear is 
an adverb, or fo uſed; and Dr. Johnſon's Dictionary obſerves that 


I ſuſpect 
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ear foul? * takes virtuous copies to be wicked; 
like thoſe that, under hot ardent zeal, would ſet 
whole realms on fire. 
Of ſuch a nature is his politick love. 
This was my lord's beſt hope; now all are fled, 
Save only the gods : Now his friends are dead, 
Doors, that were ne'er acquarmted with their wards 
Many a bounteous year, mult be — 
Now to guard ſure their maſter. 
And this is all a liberal courſe allows; 
babes cannot keep his wealth, mult 5 keep his houſe. 

LExir. 


1 fuſpe& no corruption of the text. The meaning, I think, 
is this ;——The devil did not know what he was about, 8 how 
much his reputation for wickedneſs would be diminiſhed} when 

he made man crafty : he thwarted himſelf [by thus raifing up 
rivals to contend with him in iniquity, and at length to ſurpals 
him ;] and I cannot but think that at laſt the enormities of man- 
kind will riſe to ſuch a height, as to make even Satan himſelf, 
in compariſon, appear (what he would leaſt of all wiſh to be) 
ſpotleſs and innocent. 

Clear is in many other places uſed by our author and the con- 

temporary writers, for innocent. MaLoNE. 

* —akes virtuous copies 10 be wicked ; like thoſe, &c.] This! is a 
reflection on the puritans of that time. Theſe people were then 
ſet upon the project of new-modelling the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
government according to ſcri en rules and examples; which 
makes him ſay, that ander zeal for the word of God, they would 
fet whole realms on fire. So Sempronius pretended to that warm 
affection and generous jealouſy of friendſhip, that is affronted, 
if any other be applied to before it. At beſt the ſimilitude is an 
aukward one: but it 1 the audience, though not the /peaker. 

|  WarBURTON. 

9 * —keep bis houſe.) i i. e. keep within doors for fear of duns. 

| Jouxsox. 
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EEE. 
7 imon s hall. 


Enter Varro, Ti itus, Horten fus, Lucius, ond lo fer- 


vans of Timon's ame who wait for Bis coming 
04t, 


Var. Well met ; ; good morrow, Titus, and Hor- 
tenſius. 

Tit. The like to you, kind Varro. 

Hor. Lucius? 

What ? do we meet together? 

- Luc. Ay, and, I think, 

One buſineſs does command us all; for mine 

Is money. 
27 it. So f 18 e and ours. 


Enter Philotus. 


Luc. And Gr Philotus, too! 
Phi, Good day at once. 


Luc. Welcome, good brother. What do you think 
. the hour ? 


Phi. Labouring for nine. 
Luc. So much? 
Phi. Is not my lord ſeen yet ? 
Luc. Not yet. 
Phi. I wonder on't; he was wont to ſhine at ſeven. 
Luc. Ay, but the days are waxed ſhorter with him: 
You! muſt conſider, that * a prodigal's courſe 
Is like the ſun' 83 but not, like his, recoverable. 


— 

Lucius. Jou xsox. 

L a prodigal's courſe 

1s like the ſun's ; 
That is, like him in blaze and ſplendour. _ 

« Soles occidere 8 redire P"2" Catul. Jonx5ox, 


I fear, 


] Lucius is here again for the fervant of 
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That is, one may reach deep enoug 
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I fear, : 
"Tis deepeſt winter in lord Timon's pirſe, $4 


and yet 
Find little. 


Phi. I am of your fear for that. 


- Tit. I'll ſhew you how to obſerve a Regs event, 
Your lord Kocks x now for money. 

Hor. Moſt true, he does. 

Tit. And he wears jewels now of Timon's gift, 
For which I wait for money. 

Hor. It is againſt my heart. 

Luc. Mark, how ſtrange it ſhows, 
Timon in this ſhould pay more than he owes : 


And e'en as if your lord ſhould wear rich Jewels, 
And ſend-for money for em. 


Hor. I am weary of this charge, the gods can 
witneſs : 


1 know, my lord hath ſpent of Timon's weah, 
And now ingratitude makes it worſe than ſtealth. 


Var. Tes, mine's three l crowns: What 8 
yours ? | 


Luc. Five thouſand n mine. 
Var. Tis much deep: and it ſhould ſeem by the 
Ma 
Your maſter's confidence was above mine; 
Elſe, ſurely, his had equall'd. . 
5 „„ Se] Enter 
J am weary of this 8 That! * of this comnil on, 


of this employment. JonnsoN. 


* Elfe, ſurely, his had eguall'd.] Should it not be, Elſe, arch, 


mine had equall d. JonNs0Ox. 


The meaning, I think is: — The confidence repoſed in your 
maſter was greater than that repoſed in mine, elſe, ſurely, the 


ſum demanded from him, 1. e. from your maſter, would have been 
| equal to that demanded from mine: which equality would have 


been produced by the demand on wy maſter being raiſed from three 
thouſand crowns to five thouſand. 


A large ſum may be equalized to a ſmall one as well by addi- 
tion to the ſmaller, as by ſubſtraction from the greater. — The 


words 


TIMON oy ATHENS: 


| 


Enter Flaninius. et, Eo 


\ . 85 


7 it. One of lord Timon! men. 

Luc. Flaminius! fir, a Word! Fray te is my lord 
Ready to come ſorth? | 

Flam. No, indeed, he is . 

Ji. We attend his lordſhip; pray, ſignify ſo ech, 
Flam. I need not tell him that; he knows, you 
are too diligent. TELE | [Exit Flaminius. 


Ener F 72775 in a cloak, muffled. 


2 Ha! is not that his ſteward muffled ſo? —_ 
He goes away in a cloud: call him, call him, i 
717. Do your hear, fir? 
Var. By your leave, ſir.— 
Flav. What do you aſk of me, my. fend po. | | 
Tit. We wait for certain money here, fir. CT | 
Flav. Ay, if Money were as Certain as, your waits | 
| 7. 18; | 

'Twere fare enough. 

Why then preferr” d you not your ſums and Fil 
When your falſe maſters eat of my lord's meat? 
Then they aud ſmile and fawn upon his debts, 


words mean ha fame as if Varro's ſervant had ſaid elſe farely | 
the twy demands had been cual. | 
The paſſage however may be explained thus—H7s may refer to 
mine; as if he had ſaid: Your maſter's confidence was above 2 
maſter's z elſe ſurely Big, i. e. the ſum demanded from my maſter 
(for that is the laſt antecedent) had been equal to the ſam, de- 
manded from yours. MaLone. 

The meaning of the paſſage is evidently and ly this: L 
Your maſter, it ſeems, had more confidence in lord Timon than mine, 
otherwiſe his (i. e. my maſter's) debt (i. e. the money due to him 
from Timon) awould certainly have been as great as your maſter 1 
(i. e. as the money which Timon owes to your matter) ; that is, 
my maſter being as rich as yours, could and would have ad- 
vanced Timon as large a ſum as your maſter has advanced him, 
if he (my maſter) had nen it prudent to do _ REMARKS. 


Vor. 8 Dd SE BS © 
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And take down the intereſt i in their gluttonous mawsp 
' You do yourſelves but wrong, to ſtir me up; 
Let me paſs quietly: 
Believe't, my lord and I have made an end; 
I have no mote to reckon, he to ſpend. 
Luc. Ay, but this anſwer will not ſerve. 
Flav. If 'twill not ſerve, tis not ſo baſe as you; 
For you ſerve knaves. [ Exit 
Var. How! what does his caſhier'd worſhip mutter! 
Tit. No matter what; he's poor, 
And that's revenge enough. Who can ſpeak Wonder 
Than he that has no houſe to put his head in? 
Such 88 rail gainſt great buildings. 


5 Enter Servilins. 


Tit. O, here's Ser vilius; now we ſhall know 
Some anſwer. 

Serv. If I might beſeech you, gentlemen, 
Fo repair ſome other hour, I ſhould 
Derive much from it : for, take it on my ſoul, 
My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent: 
His comfortable temper has forſook him ; 


He is much out of health, and keeps his chamber. 


Luc. Many do keep their chambers, are not ſick: 

And, if he be ſo far beyond his health, _ 

 Methinks, he ſhould the ſooner pay his debls, 

And make a clear way to the gods. 

Serv, Good gods! 

Tit. We cannot take this for anſwer, 6 

Flam. 3 ] e help —my lord! my 
' .yora'r 


Enter 7 imon, in a rage. 


| 20 im. What, are my doors ho W my pal. 


ſage? a 
Enter Ser uiliut. ] It ay by obſerved that 8 bas 


unſkilfully filled his Greek ſtory with Roman names. Jon 10 


tt 
Q 
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Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 
Be my retentive enemy, my jail ? 
The place, which I have feaſted, does 1 it bow, 
Like all mankind, ſhew me an iron heart? 
Luc. Put in now, Titus. 
Tit. My lord, hete is my bill 
Luc. Here's mine, 71155 
Var. And mine, my lord. TO 3 
Caph. And ours, my lord. "oO 
Phi. All our bills. Q 4, 
Tim. Kaden me down. wich em *, , cleave me to the 
cirdle. 
Luc. Alas l my lord,— 
Tim, Cut my heart in Tis, 
Tit, Mine, fifty talents. 
Tim. Tell out my blood. 
Luc. Five thouſand crowns, my lord, 
Tim. Five thouſand drops pays that.— 35 
What yours ?—and yours ? 
1 Var. My lord. 
2 Var. My lord, 


Tim. Tear me, take me, and the gods fall upon 
you!" [Extt.. 
Hor. F aith, I perceive, our maſters may throw 
their caps at their money ; theſe debts may be well 


call'd n ones, for a madman owes em. 
| by P [Eveunt 0 


Re-enter Ti imon, and Flavius. 55 


7 im. They have e' en but my breath from me, che 


flaves: 
Creditors \—devils. | 


” Knock e n em 1 Timon e They pre- 
ſent their written Zille; he catches at the word, and alludes to 
the bi/]s, or battle-axes, which the ancient ſoldiery carried, and 
were ſtill uſed by the watch in Shakſpeare's time. See the ſcene 


between Dogberry, &c. in Much ado avout + Nothing 5 Vol. II : 
P. 329. Senn. 2 5 
„ Daz Flaw, 


/ *% 
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Flav. My dear lord. 

Tim. What if it ſhould be o? | 

Flav. My lord,— — 

Tim. I'll have it ſo My . 

Flav. Here, my lord. 

Tim. So fitly ?—Go, bid all my friends againg 
Lucius, Lucullus, and, Sempronius “, all; 
I'll once more feaſt the raſcals. vr; 8 

Flav. O my lord, 
You only ſpeak from your diſtracted . 
There is not fo much left, to furniſh out 
A moderate table. 

Tim. Be it not in thy care; go 
1 charge thee, invite them all: let in the tide 
Of knaves once more; "mY cook and I Il Provide. 


Gold Exeunt. 


8 80 Ee N. K. v. 0% 
The Senetechorſe. Mon 


** 


15 Senators, and Mliidiades. IL WL 


1 Sen. My lord, you have bed voice wer; ; the 
* fault's bloody; a 
Tris neceſſary, he ſhould He: 2 40 279 1E . 
Nothing emboldens ſin ſo much as mercy. 

2 Sen. Moſt true; the law ſhall bruiſe em. 


Ac. Honour, health, and Seen to the e ſenate] 


1 Sen. Now, captain? 9s wt 
Ale Jam an humble ſuitor to your virtues ; ; 
For pity is the virtue of the law, _ + +. 
And none but tyrants uſe it cruelly. 
It pleaſes time, and fortune, to lie heavy 
HPP a friend of mine, Gs, in hot blood, Ten 


7 Tig Bae <a ec. ] The old copy reads: lau, 7 41 


bus and Sempronius Vlloræa : all. 'STEEVENS, 


Hath 


— — 


—— 
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Hath ſtept into the law, which is paſt deptn 
To thoſe that, without heed, do plunge into it. 
He is a man, ? ſerting his fate alide, 

Of comely virtue: | 
Nor did he ſoil the fact with cowardiſe; 
(An honour in him, which buys out his fault) 
But, with a noble fury, and fair ſpirit, 
Seeing his reputation touch'd to death, 

He did oppoſe his foe::: | 

And with ſuch ſober and * vnnoted be Oy 
He did behave his anger, ere *twas ſpent, 
As if he had out prov'd : an NG. 


7 


1 Cen. 


He is 4 man, &c. 11 have printed theſe lines after the original 
copy, except that, for an honour, it is there, and honour, All the 
Jatter editions deviate unwarrantably from the original, and givg 
the lines thus : 
He is a man, fetting bis fault afide, 
Of wirtuous honour, which . out his fault; ; 


„ did he foil, &c. 2  Jonunson. 
ſetting his fault of de,] 
We be read : 8 
this fault—  WarnuRTON. 


The reading of the old copy is,—/etting, his fate afide, 1.6. 


putting this action of his, which was pre-determined by fate, out 
of the — STEEVENS, 


* 
l and unnoted en e for common, bounded. 


WarnunTon. © 
2 He did be his anger, — ] Behawve, for curb, manage. 


But the Oxford editor oquips the old. pot with a more modern 
phraſe: 


He did behave | in's 8 A | 
A paltry clipt j Jargon of modern fops, for 3 himſelf, 
_, WARBURTON. 
The original copy = not 44.8 but 88 do not well 
underſtand the paſſage in either reading. Shall we iy a Caring 


conjecture? | 
with lab ſober and unnoted uy” Fon 
He did behold bis adver/ary ſhent, 
As if he had but prov'd an argument. 
He looked with ſuch calmneſs on his ſlain adverſary. 4 do not 
ſuppoſe that this 1 ie right, but put it * * want of betten, 


| JonxsOox. 
D d 3 | 1 (nds 
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1 Sen. You undergo too ſtrict a paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: 
Your words have took ſuch pains, as if they labour d 
To bring man- ſlaughter into form, and ſet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
Is valour miſbegot, and came into the world 
When ſects and factions were newly born: 

He's truly valiant, that can wiſely ſuffer 

The worſt that man can breathe 3 4 and make his 
wrongs | 


Cundta prius tentanda. 
1 would rather read: 
and unnoted pa fon 

pw tid behave, ere was his anger ſpent. 
Unnoted paſſion means, I believe, an uncommon command of his 
paſſion, ſuch a one as has not hitherto been obſerved. Behave his 
anger may, however, be right. In fir W. Davenant's play of the. 
Just Italian, 1630, behave is uſed in as ſingular a manner: 
«© How well my ſtars behave their influence,” 


| Again : 

CE, Lone ———- YOU AN Italian, fir, and thus 
 & Behave the knowledge of diſgrace !”? 
In both theſe inſtances, to behawe is to manage. STEEVENS. 
And with ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion | 

Huͤe did behave his anger, ere 'twas ſpent,] | 
Our author ſo very frequently converts noans into verbs, that I 
_ think it not improbable he wrote—** He did behalve his anger,” 
i. e. ſuppreſs it. So, Milton: 

oh yet put he not forth all his frength, 
But check'd it midway.” 

I believe, * unnoted paſſion”* means, a paſſion operating in- 
e but not accompanied with any external or boiſterous 
appearances; ſo regulated and ſubdued, that no ſpectator could 
note, or obſerve, its operation. Malo E. 

3 You undergo too ftrict a paradox. ] You undertake a paradox 
too hard. Joans0N. 

+ and made his wrongs 
His outfides ; wzor them like his raiment careley 1 
It ſhould be read and pointed thus: 
and make his wron | 
His outfide wear ; hang like his raiment dl. 
| WARBURTON: 
The preſent reading i is better. Tony: 88 | 


FA on 
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His ourſdes! to wear them like his raiment, care- 
„ 

And ne'er prefer his 1 injuries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly *tis, to hazard life for ill? 

Alc. My lord, — 

1 Sen. You cannot make an "FA look clear; 
To revenge is no valour, but to bear, 
Ale. My lords, then, under fayour, pardon me, 

If I ſpeak like a captain.— _ 
Why 15 fond men expoſe themſelves to battle, 
And not endure all threats? ſleep upon it, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? If there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad? why then, women are more valiant, 
That ſtay at home, if bearing carry it; 
»The e captain than the lion; and the fel- 
ow, 


5 —o nk we 
Abroad ? — 
IWhat do wwe, or what have we to do in the feld. Jonxson. 


* The aſs, more than the lion; &c.] Here is man arvitrary : 


regulation, the original reads thus : 
—awhat mate we | 
Abroad ? why then, women are more valiant * 
| That ftay at home, if bearing carry it. 
And the aſs more captain than the lion, : 
T he fellow, loaden with irons, wiſer than as judge, | 
If wiſdom, &c. | 
[ think it may be better adjuſted thus: 
, what make we 
Abroad ? why then the women are more e. 
That ſtay at home ; 
I bearing carry it, then is the aſs 
ore captain than the lion, and the felon 
Loaden with irons wiſer, &c.  JonnsoN, 
1 ** rather regulate and point theſe lines thus: 
do fond men expoſe themſelyes to battle, 
I not endure all threats? lleep on 't, and let 


RT... 


* 


| Loaden 


L 


1 
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Loaden with 1 irons, wiſer than the judge, e 


If wiſdom be in ſuffering, O my lords, 
As you are great, be pitifully good: 
Who cannot condemn raſhneſs in cold blood ? 
To kill, I grant, is“ fin's extreameſt guſt; 
But, in defence, , by mercy, *tis moſt Juſt, 
To be in anger, iS implety ; ; 
But who is man, that-is not angry? 
| Weigh but the crime with this. 
2 Sen. You breathe in vain, 


The foes quietly cut their FEY without 
| Repugnancy ? If there be ſuch valour 
In the bearing, what make we abroad? why 
'Then, women are more valiant that ſtay 
At home; if bearing carry it, the aſs 
More captain than the lion, and the felon, &c, 
As the words ore captain than the lion—are found in the old 
copy, on what principle can they be changed, however harſh the 
hraſe may ſound to our ears ? That it was the author's, ap; 
pears, I think, not only from the introduction to this ſpeech of 
Alcibiades : 
My lord, then under favour pardon r me 
« If] ſp eak like a captain 
but from Shakfpeare' s 66th Sonnet, where the word captain is 
uſed with at leaſt as much harſhneſs as in the test: 
And captive good attending captain ill. 1 
Again, in another of his Sonnets ; 
Like ſtones of worth they thinly placed are 


% Or captain jewels in the carkanet.” MALoN E. 
—ſ/in's dba as. gut >] . for aggravation. | 
ARBURTON.. 


Guſt i is here in its common ſenſe; the utmoſt gegroe' of appetite 
for fin. JoansoN. 

I believe guſt means HD fs, The alluſion may be to a ſudden 
gf of wind, STEEVENS, 

y mercy, *tis off Ju] By mercy 1s meant equity, But 
we muſt read: N 

AE "tis made jb. e 80 

Mercy is not put for equity. If ſuch explanation be allowed, 
what can be difficult? The meaning is, I call mercy herſelf 0 
witneſs, that wb tgnt 4 violence is juſt. Jonxsox. 
The meaning, Ithink is, Homicide in our own defences 4 
e merci ful and lenieni interpretation of the: laws, 15 confidered as 
Joflinable,” Merens. - Gs 
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Alc. In vain? his ſerbibe done 

At Lacedæmon, and Byzantium, 

Were a ſufficient briber for his life. 
1 Sen. What's that? WY: 


Alc. Why, I ſay, my lords, he has done fair er- 


vice, 
And ſlain in fight many. of your enemies: 
How full of valour did he bear himſelf 
In the laſt conflict, and made plenteous wounds? 
2 Sen. He has made too much plenty *with * em; he 
2 [s a ſworn rioter: he has a ſin 
That often drowns him, and takes his valour priſoner; 
If there were no foes, that were enough 
To overcome him: in that beaſtly fury 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
And cheriſh factions: Tis inferr'd to us, 


His days are foul, and his drink dangerous. 
1 Sen. He dies. 


Alc. Hard fate ! he might have died in war. 8 
My lords, if not for any parts in him, 


( Thou gh his 1 8555 might purehaſe his own ume, 


* 


* —with em Jo] The folio, 405 him, Jounson. WE. 
: He's a ſworn rioter ; be has a fin 14 775 
That often drowns him, and takes walour rler ; 
What is a /avorr rioter ? We ſhould rene © N 
He s a ſwol'n rioter 3 
that is, given to all exceſſes, as he ſays of atbchet; in nnother | 
20% Jo ſurfeit. fwoln or ſwell'd. WarBuRToON. ? 
A /worn rioter is a man who practiſes riot, as if he had by an 
oath made it his duty, Joanson. 
He has made too much plenty with em; be 
Is a {worn rioter : he has a in © 
That ofien drowns him, and takes his vals 2 5 
I would rather regulate theſe lines thus: 
He has made too much plenty with them ; he's 
A ſworn rioter: he has a ſin that oſten 
Drowns him, and takes his valour priſoner. - 
The expreſſion, a fworn rioter, ſeems to be ſimilar to that of 
fourn r Orathery, See Mr, W Wy” I hots on King Henry V. Act J. 
| 7 . 
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And be in debt to none) yet, more to move you, 
Take my deſerts to his, and join em both; 

And, for I know, * your reverend ages love 
Security, I'll pawn my victories, all | 

My honours to you, upon his good returns, 

If by this crime he owes the law his life, 
Why, let the war receive't in valiant gore; 

For law is ſtrict, and war is nothing more. 

1 Sen. We are for law, he dies; urge it no more, 
On height of our diſpleaſure: Friend, or brother, 
He forfeits his own blood, that ſpills another. 
Ac. Muſt it beſo? it muſt not ; be. My lords, 
I do beſeech you, know me. 

2 Sen. How? 

Alc. Call me to your remembrances. bogs 

3 Sen. What? 

Alc. J cannot think, but your age has forgot me; 
It could not elſe be, I ſhould prove fo baſe, 
To ſue, and be deny d ſuch common grace: 

My wounds ake at you. 
1 Sen. Do you dare our anger! e 
'Tis in few words, but ſpacious in effect; 
We baniſh thee for ever. 
Alc. Baniſh me? 
Baniſh your dotage ; baniſh ulury, 
That makes the ſenate ugly. x 
1 Hen. If, after two days' ſhine, Athens contain 
thee, Ip 
Attend our veightier judgment. 


our reverend ages love 

3 — | 
He charges them obliquely with heing uſurers. Jonxsox. 
— ſhould prove ſo baſe,] Baſe, for diſhonour'd. 
n. | 


* Do you dare our anger ? „ 
'Trs in few words, but Nees in feln 1 / 
f This reading may paſs, but perhaps £ the author wrote: 
| our anger? 
Ti is fewy in Wars, but "_— in effect. W 3 
nd, 


— 


> J. 
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And, not to ſwell our ſpirit, 1 | 
He ſhall be executed preſently. [Exeunt Senate. 

- Alc. Now the gods keep you old enough; that 
you may live | 
Only-in bone, that none may look on you! 

] am worſe than mad: I have kept back their foes, 
While they have told their money, and let out 

Their coin upon large intereſt; I myſelf, 

Rich only in large hurts. — All thoſe, for this? 

Is this the balſam, that the uſuring ſenate 
Pour into captains' wounds? Ha! baniſnment? 
It comes not ill; I hate not to be baniſh'd ; | 
It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fury, 
That I may ſtrike at Athens. I'll cheer up 
My diſcontented troops,“ and lay for hearts. 


'Tis 


And (not to ſwell our ſpirit) ] What this nonſenſe was intend- 
ed to mean I don't know, but it is plain Shakſpeare wrote: 
13 And now to favell your ſpirit : e 
i. e. to provoke you ſtill more. Wax BURTON. e 
Not to fwvell our ſpirit, I believe, means, not to put our ſeluts 
into any tumour of rage, take our definitive reſolution. So, in 
K. Heary VIII. act III. fe. i: | LY VT 
The hearts of princes kiſs obedience, | 
So much they 3 it; but, to ſtubborn ſpirits, 
They el and grow as terrible as ſtorms, 
1 J SrER EVEN. 
It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fur, SE 
That I may ſtrike at Athens. I'll chear up 
My diſcontented troops, &.] 
T would point differently; g 
It is a cauſe worthy my ſpleen and fury. 
That I may ſtrike at Athens, I'll chear up 
My diſcontented troops, &c. MaLows. 
7 In fotmer copies: | 
Aud lay for hearts. i . 
 *Tis honour with moſt lands to be at odds; 5 1 
But ſurely, even in a ſoldier's ſenſe of honour, there is very little x 
in being at odds with all about him; which ſhews rather a quar- | 4 
relſome diſpoſition than a valiant one. Beſides, this was not 
Alcibiades's caſe. He was only fallen cut with the Athenians. 
A phraſe in the foregoing line will direct us to the right reading. 
1 will lay, ſays he, fer hearts; which is a metaphor taken from 
7 | e | > "earg- 
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»Tis honour, with moſt lands to be at odds; 
Soldiers as Uckle ſhould rd wrongs, as s gods. 


FN 995 — 
© 8 c 2 N E VI. 
2 mon 5 Houſe.” | 
Enter divers Senators at ſeveral doors. 


+ Sen. The good time of dy to you, fir. 
2 Sen. I alſo wiſh it to you, I think, this honour. 


able lord did but try us this other day. 


card- play, and ſignifies to game deep and boldly. It is plain 


then the figure was continued 3 in the following line, which thould 


be read thus: 


"Tis bomnur: with moſt hands 10 be at odds; . 


I. e. to fight upon odds, or at diſadvantage ; as he mud do ant 
the united ſtrength of Athens: and this, by ſoldiers, is accounted 


honourable. Shakſpeare uſes the ſame metaphor on "Ws lame o- 
SEE „ in Coriolonus : 


« He lurch'd all ſwords. WarBuRTON.. Wo 
I think hands is very properly ſubſtituted for lands. In the 


nge RAE, for, * for heatts, I would read, play for hearts. 


Jonxsox. 
I do not conceive that to lay for haarts is a metaphor taken 


from card-play, or that Jay ſhould be changed into play. We 


ſhould now ſay to lay out far hearts, i. e. the affections of the 


people; but lay is uſed ſipgly, as ir 1s here, by Jonſon, in The 
Devil is an Aſs, Vol. IV. p. 33: 


Lay for ſome pretty principality. 1 Triwalrr, 
A kindred expreſſion occurs in Marlowe? 5 hu s Dominion, 
1657 
ab ? He takes 17 Spaniſh, 5 on truſt, to pay them | 
«When he ſhall finger Caſtile's crown.“ 2 
"Tis honour with moſt linde fo *. at it 4402 — 
Perhaps the poet wrote: 
— with moſt Lord . l 
The ſenators throughout this _ are called lords, MaLoxs. 
I adhere to the old reading, It is ſurely more honourable zo 


qurangle for a ſcore of kingdoms, (as Miranda expreſſes it) than 
89 enter into quarrels with t or N other private adverſaries. 


OTEEVENS., 
: | 


1 de. 
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1 Sen. * Upon that were my choughts tiring, when 
we encounter'd: I hope, it is not ſo low with him, 
as he made it ſeem in the trial of his ſeveral friends. 

2 Sen. It ſhould not be, by the Fb of his 

new feaſting. _ 

1 Sen. I ſhould think ſo: : He hath ſent. me an ear- 
neſt inviting, which many my near occaſions did urge 
me to put. "off; but he hath conjur'd me ona 
them, and I _ needs appęar. : 

2 Sen. In like manner was I 1 in debt to my impor- 
tunare buſineſs, but he would not hear my excuſe, 
J am ſorry, when he ſent to borrow of me, that my 

proviſion was out. 


x Sen. I am fick of chat grief too, as 1 underſtand 5 
how all things go. 


2 Sen. Every 1 man here” $ fo. What would he havẽ 

borrow'd of you? 15 
1 Sen. A An pieces. Ro | 
2 Sen. A thouſand pieces! ji oh | - 
1 Sen. What of you? . 
3 Sen. He ſent to me, fir, —Here he « comes. 


+ 
3 


Kate Ti imon, and Attendants.” 


Tim. With all my heart, gentlemen both —And 


how fare you? 


5 1 Sen. Ever at the beſt, hearing well of your lord- 
ip. 
: Sen. The ſwallow follows not ſummer more wil. | 
lngly, than we your lordſhip. ' 

Tim. LAlide. Nor more willingly leaves winter; 
ſuch ſummer-· birds are men. Gentlemen, our dinner 
will not. TR this long ſtay : feaſt your ears 


wy Upon Fe my ber tiring—1 A hawk, I KATY its 
ſaid to lire, when the amuſes herſelf with pecking a pheaſant * 
wing, or any thing that puts her in mind of prey. To tire upon 
A i thing, is eres. to be e id e jen, it. 4 nen, 


2 


* A * A * * Y 8 , 
; x w with 
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. 


* 


ut Ffir er A Ted 
with the muſick awhile ; if they will fare ſo harſhly 


the e Act I. ſc. i, STEEVENS, 
8 | 


 . as on the trumpet's ſound : we ſhall to t preſently. ; 
1 I Sen. I hope, it remains not unkindly with your Z 
l lordſhip, that I return'd you an empty meſſenger, 
„ Tim. O, fir, let it not trouble you. 
if A. My noble lord, — } 
| Tim. Ah, my good friend! what cheer? 1 
. | | [ The banquet brought i in, f 
| 2 Sen. My moſt honourable lord, I am een ſick of 4 
ſhame, that, when 920 lordſhip this other day ſent It 
to me, T'was ſo unfortunate a beggar. . 
Tim. Think not on't, ſir. t 

| 2 Sen. If you had ſent but two hours before, — 4 
9 Nin. Let it not cumber your better remembrance, 0) 
'' Come, bring in all together. 7 
1 . 2 Sen. All cover'd diſhes ! ft 
Sy 1 Sen. Royal cheer, I warrant you. ; 2 
} | 3 Sen. Doubt not that, if money, and the ſeaſon 2 
1 can yield it. U 
RY 1 Sen. How do you ? What's the news? 
= Zen. Alcibiades is baniſh'd : Hear you of oh 

l Botb. Alcibiades baniſh'd! 

4 li DE me or” 

1 1 Sen. How? how? | 

+ 2 Sen. I pray you, upon what? T 
} Tim. My worthy friends, will you draw near? 
3 . PI tell you more anon. Here SA noble fea 1 
toward. 15 
2 Sen. This is the old mam ſtill. W 
ä 3 Sen. WilPt hold ? will't hold ? 

g 2 Sen. It does: but time will- and ſo 1. 
| 3 Sen. I do conceive. 

: Tim. Each man to his ſtool, with that ſpur as s he | 
1 . would to the lip of his miſtreſs : your, diet ſhall be 
; in all 858 alike?. Make not a city feaſt of it, to le E 
j » our diet foall be in all places alike 1 See a note on a 


the 


TIMON 0 AT HEN S. 45 


the meat coob ere we can agree upon the firſt place: Ng 
Sit, ft. The gods require our thanks, 


7, ou 8 Bene factors, forinkle our- cba with thank- . 
fulneſs. For your own gifts, make your ſelves prais d: 

but reſerve ſtill to give, left your deities be deſpi iſed. 
Lend to each man enough, that one need not lend to ano- 
ther : for, were your godheads to borrow of men, men 1 
would forſake the gods. Make the meat be beloved, i 
more than the man that gives it. Let no aſſembly of | | 
twenty be without a ſcore of villains : If there fit 
twelve women at the table, let a dozen of them be as — 
they are. The reſt of your fees, O gods, — the ſenators | 
of Athens, together with the common lag of people, — 
what is amiſs in them, you gods, make ſuitable for de- 
firution. For theſe my preſent friends,—as they are to 


me nothing, ſo in nothing bleſs them, and to nothing are 
they welcome, 


Uncover, dogs, and lap. 4 5 
[76 be diſhes uncovered are full of warm water. 


— — — — 


Some ſo cok. What does his lordſhip mean? 

Some other. I know not. 

Tim. May you a better feaſt never behold, 
You knot of mouth- friends! ſmoke, and luke-warm on 

water 
Is your perfection. This is Timon' s laſt; 
Who ſtuck and ſpangled you with flatteries, 
Waſhes it off, and ſprinkles in your faces 
[Throwing water in their faces. 

Your recking vine Live loath'd, and long 


Moſt 


iſt 


0 | . 7 of your fees, We ſhould 8 

| WARBURTON, 

let 275 your beate =} Per feetjon for exact or perfect likeneſs. 
| | ARBURTON., 

+ 0 Your perfiction, is the Bi gheſt of your nine. Jonxsox. 


Iive leath'd, and Bae) This —— has enen twice | 
before: „ 


c A re EEE IS 


Ag aln: 


E 
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Moſt ſmiling, ſmooth, deteſted paraſites, 1 ow 
Courteous deſtroyers, . affable wolves, meek bears, 


Jou fools of fortune, -trencher-friends, * time's flies, 


Cap and knee ſlaves, vapours, and? minute Jacks 
Of: man, and beaſt, the infinite malady = 
Cruſt you quite oer What, doſt thou go? 


Soft, Ss thy Pte firſt, thou too, —and thou; 1 


[Th hrows.the-difhes at them, 


Stay, 1 will lend thee money, borrow none. 


What, all in motion? Henceforth be no feaſt, 
Whereat a villain's not a welcome. gueſt, 


Burn, houſe; ſink, Athens! henceforth hated he 


Of nch. 1 and all nmel | [Et 


| Re-enter the Senators. : 


1 Sen. How 1 now, my lords? 

2 ben. Know you the quality 051 by Timon's fury? 
3 Sen. Piſh! did you ſee my cap? 

* Sen. I have loſt my gown. 

1 Sen. He's but à mad lord, and novght but hu 

mour ſways him. He gave me a jewel the other day, 

and now he has beat it out of wy, hat :—Did 708, ſee 

my jewel! 3 5 


— * * 


let not * part | 
Of nature my lord. paid for, be of power 
5 To expel fickubſs, out e bis Pour : N 


cc. 


Gods keep vou old enough, cc. | STEEVENs«. 
1M time 's flies, ] Flies of a ſeaſon. 8. SON, 
minute. jacks “] Hanmer thinks it means Zack-a-lantern, 
which ſhines and diſappears in an inſtant. What it was I Know 


vot; but it was ſomething of quick motion, REO in 
Richard III. JOHNSON. 


A minute-jack is what was called formerly a Fack: of the cel. 
houſe ; an image whoſe office was the ſame as ons of thoſe at St. 
Dunſtan's ch urch in Fleet-ſtreet. See Sir John Hawkins's flote 


on a paſſage 1 in Richard III. Vol. VII. p. 117. STEEVENS. 


he infinite malady] ee bin of Fae: Incident:t to man 
and beaſt. Jon xs. 


* 
% 


* ++ aa” 
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2 Sen. Did you ſee my cap? 
Sen. Here tis. 

4 Sen. Here lies my gown. 

1 Sen. Let's make no ſtay. 
2 Sen. Lord Timon's mad. 

3 Sen. feel't upon my bones. 

4 Sen. One day he gives us diamonds, next day 

tones. N 5 . | 


A c T IV. 80 E N E I. 


. 1rbout the walls of Athens. 


Bier 7 imon. 


Let me ik back upon thee, O chou wall, 
That girdleſt in thoſe wolves! Dive in the earth, 
And fence not Athens! Matrons, turn incontinent 
| Obedience fail in children! ſlaves, and fools, 
Pluck the grave wrinkled ſenate from the bench, 
And miniſter in their ſteads ! to general filths 
Convert o' the inſtant, green virginity ! 
Do't in your parents” eyes bankrupts, hold faſt ; 
Rather than render back, out with your knives, _ 
And cut your truſters' throats ! bound ſervants, ſteal; 
| Large-handed robbers your grave maſters are, 
And pill by law maid, to thy maſter's bed; 
TI miſtreſs is o' the brothel ! ſon of Nel 


* —} the brothel! ] 80 e, The old copies read, 0 th 
brothel, Jo nNsox. 

The old reading is the true one. ' The fonſe is, Go, maid, with 
ſecurity to thy maſter's bed, for thy miſtreſs is a bawd to thy 
amours, OTEEVENS. 

One would rather ſappoſe it to mean, that the Wies fre- 
quented the brothel; and ſo Sir Thomas Hanmer eee it. 

EMARKS. 


Vor. VIII. . 


/ 


© 


eh, 


TIMON OF ATHENS: 


Pluck the lin'd crutch from thy old limping fire, 
With it beat out his brains! piety, and fear; -- 
Religion to the gods, peace, juſtice, truth, 
Domeſtick awe, "night reſt, and neighbourhood, 
Inſtruction, manners, myſteries, and trades, 
Degrees, obſervances, cuſtoms, and laws, 

' Decline to your confounding contraries, 
And? yet confuſion live —Plagues, incident to men, 
Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Athens, ripe for ſtroke! thou cold ſciatica, 
Cripple our ſenators, that their limbs may halt 
As lamely as their manners ! Juſt and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youth ; 
That 'gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot! itches, blains, 
Sow all the Athenian boſoms; and their crop 

Be general-leproſy ! breath infect breath; 
'That their ſociety, as their friendſhip, may 

. Be meerly poiſon! Nothing I'll bear from thee, 

a But nakedneſs, thou deteſtable town ! 

| Take thou that too, with multiplying banns! 

Timon will to the woods; where he ſhall find 

= The unkindeſt beaſt more kinder than mankind. 

The gods confound (hear me, ye good gods all) 

: The Athenians both within and out that wall!“ 

ö And grant, as Timon grows, his hate may grow 

l Is 0 the whole race of mankind, hig gh, and low! 

ER. Amen, 71137 5 1 | 
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and nan 


—yet confu efron] 1 reads, let ca ; but the 
meaning may be, though by ſuch confuſicn all things ſeem to haſten 
10 diſſolution, yet let not diſſolution come, Gar the miſeries of con- 
fafion continue. JOHNSON, | 


PE 


OO SCENE 


ineo OF ATHENS, ay 


"FEE E II. 
Timon's houſe. 


1 Euter Flavius, With two or three ſervants « 


1 Serv. Hear you, maſter ſteward; where is out 
maſter? 


Are we undone ? caſt off? thin remaining? 
Flav. Alack, my fellows, what mould I ſay to 
Let me be recorded by the righteous gods, 
Jam as poor as you. 
1 Serv. Such a houſe broke | 
So noble a maſter fallen! All gone! and not 
One friend, to take his fortune by the arm, 
And go along with him! 
= Serv. As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave; 
80 his familiars from his buried fortunes 
| Slink all away; leave their falſe vows with him, 


Like empty purſes pick d: and his poor ſelf, 
A dedicated beggar to the air, 


With his diſeaſe of all-ſhunn'd poverty, | 
Walks, like contempt, alone. More of our fellows. 


Enter other ſervants. 


Flav. All broken implements of a ruin'd houſe, 
3 Serv. Yer do our hearts wear Timon's livery, 


, Rene Flavius, Nothing contributes more to the exaltation 
of Timon's character than the zeal and fidelity of his ſervants, _ 
Nothing but real virtue can be honoured by domeſticks ; nothing 
but impartial Kindneſs can gain affection from dependants. 

5 Jonns0N. 7 8 
„from 5 Laried fortunes] T he old copies have 7 inſtead 
of from, The correction is Hani $3 but the old Fading might 


ſtand, Jownsox, | | | | 
1 . 
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Undone by goodneſs ! 1? a ae unuſual blood, 
| When 
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That ſee ] by our ders We are fellows ſtill, 
Serving alike in ſorrow: Leak'd is our . : 


And we, poor mates, ſtahd on the dying deck; 
Hearing the ſurg 3 threat : we muſt all part 
Into this ſea of all 55 

Flau. Good a all, | 
The lateſt of my vœalth I 11 ſhare amongſt you. 
Wherever we ſhall meet, for Timon's ſake, _ 
Let's yet be fellows; let's ſhake our heads, and ſay, 
As *twere a knell unto our maſter's fortunes, 
We have ſeen botter days. Let each take ſome; 

[ Giving them money. 


Nay, put out all your hands. Not one word more: 


Thus part we rich in ſorrow, parting poor. 
[ Exeunt Servants. 


Ws, the fierce ec that glory brings us! 
Who would not wiſh to be from wealth exempt, 
Since riches point to miſery and contempt? 


Who'd be ſo mock'd with gory 7 or to live 

But in a dream of friendſhip ? 

To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends? 
Poor honeſt lord, brought low by his own heart; 


1 0 the fierce TNT I er: 


by Ben Jonſon in his Poxraffer: - 
| «© And Lupus, for your ferce credulity, | 
One fit him with a larger pair of ears.“ 
In another play our author has ferce vanities. In all ine it 
may mean glaring, conſpicuous, violent. So in Ben Jonſon's 
Bartholomew Fair, the Puritan ſays: 
Thy hobby-horſe is an idol, a fierce and rank idol.“ 

See Vol. II. p. 546. STEEvens. 

Strange, unuſual blood, ] Of this paſſage, I ſuppoſe, r 


reader would wiſh for a correction: but the word, harſh as it is, 


ſtands fortiſied by the rhyme, to which, perhaps, it owes its in- 
troduction. 1 know not what to propoſe. Ns 8 


ange * mood, 


— : 5 a 0 ”"” * 
a ; 89 0 
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]1 believe Eat 15 here died 
for bel. precipitate, Perhaps it is employed i in the ſame ſenſe 
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When man's worſt fin is, he does too much good! 7 
Who then dares to be half ſo kind again? 

For bounty, that makes gods, does ſtill mar men. 
My deareſt lord,—bleft, to be moſt accurs'd, 

Rich, only to be wretched ; thy great fortunes : 
Are made thy chief afflictions. Alas, kind lord! 
He's flung in rage from this ungrateful ſeat _ 
Of monſtrous friends: nor has he with him to 
Supply his life, or that which can command it. 
ll follow, and enquire him out: | 
I'll ever ſerve his mind with my beſt will; 


Whilſt I have gold, I'II be his ſteward ſtill. 1 Ei. 


5 C n 
9. 4 The wood, : 
5 "TI 


Lin. 0 bleſſed breeding fun, drew from the 
> earth 


may, by ſome, be thought ha and by others —_ 
JonunsO0Nn, 
I ſhould ſoppols, that the ſteward meant to apoſtrophize Ti- 
mon's ungrateful and unnatural friends, by calling them 7 | 
ſtrange unuſual brood ! 
who could treat excel of liberality as chey would have treated 5 


exceſs of guilt. 


The following paſſage, however, i is in the Sth book of Gower 
De Confeſſione Amantis, fol. iii. b. | 


„„ And thus of thilke unkinde Bod 
cc Stant the memorie unto this daie.“ 


2 is ſpeaking of the ingratitude of one Adrian, x a lord of : | 
Rome 


In the Yorkfbire Tragedy, 1609, attributed to Shakſſ peare, . 
blood ſeems to be uſed for izclination, propenſity : ö 
e For tis our Blood to love what we are forbidden. 


Strange, unuſual blood, may therefore mean, ſtrange unuſual 
diſpoſition, STBEVENS, | 


Ee 3 Rotten 


1 — 4 
1 7 
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Rotten humidity; below ? thy ſiſter's orb 

Infect the air! Twinn'd brothers of one womb, — | 

Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth, | 

Scarce 1s Gvidant,toyeh them with ſeveral for- 
tunes; 


The greater fcorns the lefſer : : + Not nature, 


To whom all ſores lay liege, can bear great for- 
tune, 


But by contempt of nature. 


— fler“ ob] That 18, che moon dy. this loner 
world. Joanson. 


*. Not nature, 
To avbem all fores lay 1 
He had ſaid the brother could not bear great fortune 501 


deſpiſing his brother. He now goes further, and aſſerts that 


even human nature cannot bear it, but with contempt of its com- 


mon nature. The ſentence is ambiguous, and, beſides that, 
otherwiſe obſcure. I am perſuaded, that our author had Alex- | 


ander here principally in mind ; whoſe uninterrupted courſe of 
ſucceſſes, as we learn from hiſtory, turned his head, and made 
him fancy himſelf a God, and contemn his human origin. The 
t ſays, even nature, meaning nature in its greateſt perfection: 
And Alexander is repreſented by the ancients as the moſt accom. 


Pliſhed perſon that ever was,, both for his qualities of mind and 


y, a kind of maſter-piece of nature. He adds, 
To whom all fores lay fiege, 
1.e. Although the im abecillity of the human condition might eaſily 
have informed him of his error. Here Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
had an eye to Plutarch, who, in his life of Alexander, tells us 
that! it was that which ſtagger'd him in his ſober moments concern- 
ing the belief of his divinity. "Exeyer N pda contre Dri be oh in 
TE. rale rin xs ovyuciaten* « Ws ETD pics tſymoueror aoferiiag T9 Poor 
4 To ed 1%; To 0345792, WARBURTON, | 
J have preſerved this note rather for the ſake of the com- 
mentator than of the author, How nature, to avhom all fores lay 
Fege, can ſo emphatically expreſs xature in its greateſt perfection, | 
ſhall not endeavour to explain. The meaning I take to be this: 
Brother, when. his fortune 4s enlarged, will ſcorn brother ; for this 
is the general depravity of human nature, which, Se, eged art is 
Ex mijery, *admoniſhed as it is of want and imperfection, when 
elevated by fortune, a0 ap beings « of nature like its own. ” 
"om 


9 


# 
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5 Raiſe me this beggar, and denude that lord: 
The ſenator ſhall bear contempr hereditary, 
The beggar native honour, Fe 

It is the paſtor lards the brother's ſides, 


ceding noun is there to which the pronoan 17 is to be referr'd ? 
And it would be abſurd to think the poet meant, deny to raiſe 

that lord. The antitheſis muſt be, let fortune rai/e this beggar, 
and let her „rip and deſpoil that lord of all his pomp and orna+ 

ments, &c. which ſenſe is compleated by this ſight alteration, 

| — and denude that lord. | | —— 


90 lord Rea in his relation of M. Hamilton's plot, written in 


1630: 3 ns | | 
All theſe Hamiltons had denuded them ſelves of their fortunes 


« and eſtates. “ | | | 
And Charles the Firſt, in his meſſage to the parliament, ſays: 
* Denude ourſelves of all.“ —Clar. Vol. III. p. 15, octavo edit. 
N 3 . Were. 
I believe the former reading to be the true one. Raiſe me that 


beggar, and deny a proportionable degree of elevation to that 


lord. A lord is not ſo high a title in the ſtate, but that a man 
originally poor might be raiſed to one above it. We might read 


deveft that lord. Dewveft is an Engliſh law phraſe. Shakſpeare 


aſes the word in K. Lears 
« Since now we will de veß us, both of rule, &c.” 

The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, is not, how- 
ever, uncommon. I find it in the Tragedie of Cræſus, 1604: 

| «« As one of all happineſs denuded. 7M 

Mr. Sympſon would read denich, denicher, Fr. STrevens, 

It is the paſture lards the beggar's /ides,] This, as the editors 

have ordered it, is an idle repetition at the beſt; ſuppoſing it did, 
indeed, contain the ſame ſentiment as the foregoing lines. But 
Shakſpeare meant quite a different thing : and having, like a 


ſenſible writer, made a ſmart obſervation, he illuſtrates it by a 


ſimilitude thus: e | 
It is the paſture lards the weather's fides, 
De «want that makes him lean.—— „ 
And the ſimilitude is extremely beautiful, as conveying this ſati- 


rical reflection; there is no more difference between man and 


man in the eſteem of ſuperſicial and corrupt judgments, than be- 
tween a fat ſheep and a lean one. WaR BUR rox 


text as L haye given it from __ original edition. 


The 


5 Raiſe me ibis beggar, and deny't that lord,] Where is the ſenſe 
and Engliſh of deny't that lord? Deny him what? What pre- 


This paſſage is very obſcure, nor do I diſcover any clear ſenſe, 
even though we ſhould admit the emendation. Let us inſpect the 
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= The want that makes him leave. Who dares, who 
1 e = pe 


= - In purity of manhood ſtand upright, * 
= And ſay, This man's. a flatterer ? if one be, 


So 


It is the paſtour lard the brother's ſes, 
Tue want that makes him leave. ; | 
Dr. Warburton found the paſſage already changed thus ; 
It 75 the paſture /ards the beggar's fides, 

The want that makes him lean, | 5 3 
And upon this reading of no authority, raiſed another equally 
uncertain, | 5 e 

Alterations are never to be made without neceſſity. Let us ſee 
what ſenſe the genuine reading will afford. Poverty, ſays the 
poet, bears contempt hereditary, and wealth native honour. Jo il. 
luſtrate this poſition, having already mentioned the caſe of a 
poor and rich brother, he remarks, that this preference is given 
to wealth by thoſe whom it leaſt becomes; it is the paſtour that 
greaſes or flatters the rich brother, and will greaſe him on till avaut 
make him leave: The poet then goes on to aſk, Who dares to ſay 
this man, this paſtour, is a flatterer ; the crime is univerſal ; 
through all the world zhe learned pate, with alluſion to the pal. 
} tour, ducks tg the golden fool. If it be abjected, as it may juſtly 
I be, that the mention of a paſtour is unſuitable, we mult re. 
1 | member the mention of grace and cherubims in this, play, and 
many ſuch anachroniſms in many others. I would therefore read 


thus: 


4 — 
P SA Fg TS "=o lu x 
5 - — — — o 


It is the paſtour lard 's the brother”s fide, 

| »Tis want that mates him leave. WEE, e 

The obſcurity is ſtill great. Perhaps a line is loſt. I have at 

leaſt given the original reading, JohNSGON. . 

I am ſtrongly inclined to Dr. Warburton's emendation. In 

As you like It we have“ good paſture makes fat ſbcep; and in 

King Richard II. quarto, 1615, as alſo in the folio, we again 
find paſtors printed by miſtake for paſfures; : My 

5 - and bedew Fre 25 

«« Her paſfors' graſſe with faithful Engliſh blood.“ 

ww Leave in the old capy. i only leane with the z inverted. It 

was rightly corrected in the ſecond folio. Matons. 


Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote paſterer, for I meet with ſuch a 


| | word in Greene's Farewell ta Follie, 1617, Alexander before 
| be fell into the Perſian delicacies, refuſed thoſe cooks and 
paſterers that Ada queen of Caria ſent ta him.“ There is like- 
4 Fe a proverb among Ray's collection, which ſeems to afford 
i much the ſame meaning as this paſſage in Shakſpeare. Every 


one baſteth the fat hog, while the lean one n een, 
| vs & bad ; oo N 


— 
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So are they all; 7 for every grize of fortune 
Is ſmooth'd by that below: the learned pate 


Ducks to the golden fool : All is oblique; 0 3 


There's nothing leyel in our curſed natures, 


But direct villainy. Therefore, be abhorr' d 
All feaſts, ſocieties, and throngs of men! 


His ſemblable, yea, himſelf, Timon diſdains: 


Deſtruction fang mankind * 1- —Earth, yield me 
roots, 

With thy moſt operant poiſon ! What is e 4 

Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold? No, gods, 


am no idle yotariſt ; Roots, you clear heavens! 
Thus much of this, will make black, white ; foul, 


fair; 


valiant. 


Wrong, right; baſe, noble; ale, young; coward, ; 


In this very difficult tens which” fil remains . 
ſome liberty may be indulged. Dr. Farmer e to read it 


thus: 


It is the paſterer lards the biender ſides, 
The gaunt that makes him leane. 
And | in ſupport of this conjecture, he obſerves, that the 10956 


d is frequently converted into 2, as in ae, murder, bur- 


then, burden, &c. EvpiToOR. * 


by Decker in his Match me at Londen, 1631: 
> — any catchpole that fangs for you. +: 
STEVENS. | 


9 — . nd No inſincere or inconſtant ſuppli- 


cant. Gold will not ſerve me inſtead of roots. Jonnson. 
I 


c.“ Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

© Then Collatine again by Lucrece ade, TR 
© In his clear bed might have repoſed fill,” 
1,e, his mn, ped.” STEEVENS, 0 7 


425 


| [Digging the ear th, 
Who ſeeks for better of thee, ſauce his palate 


Vor every grize of fortune] Grize for lep or er. 
| be Val. IV. p. 237. Pore. 


fang mankind /—] i, e. ſeize, gripe. This verb i is uſed 


on clear heavens!) This may mean either ye cloud. 


| (eſs ſfies, or ye deities exempt from guilt. Shakſpeare mentions 
the cleareſt gods in K. Lear; and in Acolaſtus, a Comedy, 1540, 


a ſtranger is thus addreſſed. “ Good ſtranger or alyen, Fre gelt. | 
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426 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Ha, you gods! why this? What this, Fw gods? 


Why this | 
Will lug your prieſts and ſervants from your ſides ; 
3 Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads: ' 
This yellow ſlave 
Will knit and break religions; ; bleſs hs accurs'd; 
Make the hoar leproſy * ador'd ; place thieves, 


And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With ſenators on the bench; this is it, 
That makes the wappen'd widow wed again; 


She, 


3 i#by this 
Will lug your 2 and ferwants fron your „ ] 


| Ariſtophanes, in his Plutus, act V. ſc. ii. makes the prieſt of 


Jupiter deſert his ſervice to live with Plutus. WAR BURTON. 
3 Pluck ſtout men's pillows from below their heads :] i. e. men 


wo have ſtren gth yet remaining to ſtruggle with their diſtem per, 


This alludes to an old cuſtom of drawing away the pillow from 


under the heads of men in their laſt agonies, to make their de- 


parture the eaſier. | But the Oxford editor, ſuppoſing /out te 


AEST . alters i it to /c, and this he calls emending. 


WARBURTON. 
s tranſlation of 


2 * the Jour ewhzte leprie 


Pling? s Nat. Hiſt. b. xxviii. c. 12. 
called elephantiaſis. STEEVENS. 
5 That makes the wappen'd widow cue again 3] Waped or au- 
pen d ſignifies both ſorrowful and terrified, either for the loſs of a 
good huſband, or by the treatment of a had. But 1 he ſays, 
can overcome both her affection and her fears. ARBURTON, 

Of cuappened | haye found no example, nor know any meaning. 


To awhape is uſed by Spenſer in his Hubberd's Tale, but I think 


not in either of the ſenſes mentioned. I would read waxes, for 
decayed by time. So our author in Richard the Third : 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow.” Jon NSON. 
In the comedy of the Roaring Girl, by Middleton and Decker, 


1611, I meet with a word very like this, which the reader will 
_ eaiilyexplain for himſelf, when he has ſeen the following paſſage; 


«© Moll. And there you ſhall wap. with me. 
* Sir B. Nay, Moll, what's that wap? 


my man can tell you.“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Gyp/ies ieee, 
% Boarded at Tappington, = 
% Bedded at Wappington.““ 


Again, 


Moll. Vappening and niggling is all one, the rogue 


"tt 


tc 


Ca = OD. 
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She, whom the ſpital-houſe and ulcerous ſores- 

Would caſt the gorge at, this embalms and ſpices 

To the April day again. Come, damned earth, 
R 5 | Thou 


1 in 1 Mark. all's 1 6 20 \ the Bel. man of Es 
1610. © Niggling is company-keeping with a woman: this word 
i; not uſed now, but wapping, and thereof comes * name wap. 
;1g-morts for whores.” 


c maſt not, however, be 3 that e in the Crier 


plaint of Annelida, line 217, uſes the word with the ca in which 


Dr, Warburton explains it: 
«« My ſewertye in wwaped countenance.” 


Wappencd, according to the quotations I have alread y given, l 4 
mea n—7 9e widow whoſe curioſity and paſſions had 175 alrea 45 gra. | 


tified.” 80 in Hamlet. 
«© The inſtances that ſecond marriage move, | 
« Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love.“ 


And if the word defunct, in Osbello, be explained according to its 


pion meaning, the ſame ſentiment may be diſcovered there. 


here may, however, be ſome corruption in the text. After 


all, I had rather read—weeping widow. So in the: ancient bl. J. 
pallad entitled The little Barley Corn : 
_ © *Twill make a cee widow laugh, 
% And ſoon incline to pleaſure.” SrEEVENTS. . 
The following paſſage in The Tao Noble Kinſmen Induces mo 
to think that evapper'd means tales = 
40 We come towards the gods 


Ty Young and wiwapper'd, not halting under erimes 
6 Many and ftale,” 


I ſuppoſe we ſhould here read unwappen'd, or perhaps in the 


text we ought to read. the evapper'd widow.” MA LONE. 


[ believe, unwapper'd means undebilitated by venery, 1. e. 
not halting under crimes many and Aale. STEEVENS. 

* To the April day again J That is, 70 the avedding 
day, called by the Poet, fatirically, April day, or fuel s day. 


Jounson. 


The April day does not relace: to the avidew; but to the other- 


ciJeaſed female, who is repreſented as the outcaſt of an hoſpital. 
dhe it is whom gold embaims and ſpices to-the April day again 


1. e. gold reſtores her to all the freſhneſs and TO oy FR, | 


Such 1s * power of gold, that it will 
make black, white; foul, fair; 
5 Wrong. right; &c.” . gi | 
A quotation or two may perhaps ſupport this feterpreration. 


uu Arcadia, p. 863, edit. 1633 *« Do you ſee how the 
_ ſpring 
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a TIMON OF. ATHENS. 


Thou common whore of mankind, that put'ſt odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 
Do thy right nature. ¶ March afar off. Ha! z 
drum ?—" Thou'rt quick, 
But yet I'll bury thee : Thou'lt go, ſtrong thief, 
When gouty keepers of thee cannot ſtand: — 
Nay, ſtay thou out for earneſt. [Keeping —o gold, 


Enter Alcibiades, with drum BEE Ae, in warlike manner, 
and Phrynia and T: ymandra. - | 


Alc, What art thou there? ſpeak. 8 
Tim. A beaſt, as thou art. The canker gnaw thy 
heart, 
| For ſhewing me again the eyes of man! | 
= BY”, What is thy name? Is man fo hateful to thee, 
; That art thyſelf a man? _ 3 
Tim. I am miſanthropos, and hate PER ws 
For thy part, I do wiſh thou wert a dog, | 
That I might love thee ſomething. . 
Ale. 1 know thee well ; 
But in thy fortunes am unlearn'd and ſtrange. 
Tim. I know thee too; and more, than that! 
LL ß wh 
1 not deſire to know. F ollow thy drum; "ip 
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ſpring ti time is full of flowers, decking itſelf 8 them, and not 
_ aſpiring to the fruits of autumn? What leſſon is that unto you, 
but that in the April of your age you ſhould be like April.“ 
Again, in Ste 2 s Apology for Herodotus, 1607, ** He is a young 
man, and 1 in the April of his age.” Peacham' 5 Compleat Gentleman, 
chap. iii. calls yourh 4 the April of man's life.” Shakſpeare” 
Sonnet entitled Lowe's Cruelty, has the ſame thought: 
„Thou art thy mother's glaſs, and ſhe in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime.” ? 
Daniel's 3 iſt ſonnet has, —the April of my years,” Maker | 
Fenton * ſmells April and May.” Torter, 
I Do thy right nature.] Lie in the earth where nature laid 
hee.  JounsoOn. 
| 7 2 ] Thou haſt life and motion in chad: 
1 Jounsox. ; 


Wit 
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with man's blood paint. the ground, gules, gules : : 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 

Then what ſhould war be ? This fell hee of thine. 

Hath in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 

For all her cherubin look. 
Phry. Thy lips rot off! 
Tym. »I will not kiſs thee ; then the rot returns 

To thick own lips again. 

Ac. How came the noble Timon to is * 

Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to 4 1 
But then renew I could not, like the moon; 
There were no ſuns to borrow of. 

Alc. Noble Timon, - 
What friendſhip may I do thee ? 

Jim. None, but to 

Maintain my opinion. 

Alc. V hat is it, Timon? 2 
Jim. Promiſe me friendſhip, but perform! none: (7 7; 

Thou wilt not promiſe, the gods plague thee, for 
Thou art a man! if thou doſt n confound 

thee, 

For thou art a man! 

Alc. I have heard in ſome ſort ot thy 8 : 
Jim. Thou ſaw'ſt them, when I had proſperity. 
Alc. I ſee them now; then was a bleſſed time. 
Tim. As thine 1 is now, held with a brace of harlots. -; 


9 


— 


| *7 will not uk 13 This e to an pinion in aer 
times, generally prevalent, that the venereal infection tranſmit- 
ted to anather, left the infecter free. I will not, ſays Timon, 
take the rot from thy lips by kiſſing thee. Jon xsox. 
Thus the Hamorous Lieutenant ſays 
„He has ſome wench, or ſuch a toy to kiſs over, 
«« Before he go: would I had ſuch another, 


© To draw this fooliſh pore down. 1 SrEEVEXs. 
. GO 


3 
Thou wilt not premiſe, Kc. ] 


That is, however thou may ſt act, ſince thou art man, hated man, | 
T wiſh thee evil. Jonxsox. þ . 


AE "Os 
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Tyman. Is this the Athenian minion, whom the 


world 
Voic'd fo regardfully ? ? 
Tim. Art thou 'Tymandra * 
Tyman. Yes. 
Tim. Be a whore ſtill! they love thee not, that 
uſe rhee; 
Give them diſeaſes, leaving with thee their luſt, 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours: ſeaſon the ſaves 
For tubs and baths; * bring down roſe-cheeked 
_« youth. 
* To the tub- faſt, and the diet. 
Thmen | 
\ 4 
2 Be a whore Hill! 7 hey love thee not that uſe thee z 
Give them diſeaſes, leading with thee their teſt: 
Make uſe of thy ſalt hours, &c.] 
There is here a ſlight tranſpoſition, I would read: 
nn { bey love thee not that uſe thee, 
| Leaving with thee their luſt ; give them di fel, 
Make uje of thy ſalt hours, ſeaſon the ſlaves 
For tubs and baths; Jounson. _ 
bring down role-cheek'd youth——] This expreſſie 
1 t our author might have found in Marlowe” s Hero and 
Leander : 5 
=. Rofe-cheel'd Adonis kept a ſolemn feaſt,” MaLoxr. 

4 To the fub-faſt, and the diet.] One might make a very long 
and vain ſearch, yet not be able to meet with this prepolterous 
word fub-faft, which has notwithſtanding paſſed current with all 
the editors. We ſhould read tub-faft. The author is alluding 
10 the lues venerea, and its effects. At that time the cure of it 
was performed either by guaiacum, or mercurial unctions: and 
in both caſes the patient was kept up very warm and cloſe; that 
in the firſt application the ſweat might be promoted; and leſt, 
in the other, he ſnould' take cold, which was fatal. The re- 
gimen for the courſe of guaiacum (ſays Dr. Freind in his Hi/- 
tory of Phyfick, vol. II. p. 380.) was at firſt ſtrangely circumſtan- 
nl and fo . that the patient was put into a dungeon 
in order to make him ſweat; and in that manner, as Fallopius 
expreſſes it, the bones, and the very man himſelf, was mace- 
rated,” Wiſeman ſays, in England they uſed a 2b for this pur- 
| poſe, as abroad, a cave, or oven, or dungeon. And as for the 

unction, it was ſometimes continued fox thirty-ſeven days (as he 
obſerves, P. 375+) and during this tune there was neceſſarily an 
2 1 traordi· 


9 
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" Tyman. Hang thee, monſter! 

Ate Pardon him, ſweet Tymandra; for his witz 
Are drown'd and loſt in his calamities.— 

I have but little gold of late, brave Fimoen; 
The want whereof doth daily make revolt 
In my penurious band: I have heard, and griev'd, 
How curſed Athens, mindleſs of thy worth, 

| Forgetting thy great deeds, when neighbour ſtates, | 
Bur for thy ſword and fortune, trod upon them,— 
Tim. I pr'ythee, bear thy drum, and get thee gone, 
Alc. I am thy friend, and pity thee, dear Timon, 


* 


extraordinary abſtinence required. Hence the term of the tub. 
faſt WARBURTON. | 
So, 1 - Auer Maine's City Match, ws 
You had better match a ruin'd bawd, 
One ten times cur'd by ſweating, and the tub, * 
Again, in The Family of Love, 1608, a doctor ſays; —O for 
one of the hoops of my Cornelius“ 26, I ſhall burſt myſelf with 
laughing elſe.” Again, in Monſieur D*Olive, 1606: Our 
embaſſage is into France, there may be N for thee: 
Haſt thou a us?? 
The diet was likewiſe a cuſtomary term for the regimen pre- 
ſcribed in theſe caſes. So, in Springes to caich Woollerchs, a bol 
lection of Epigrams, 1606 : / 
2 Prius gave out, xc. 7 
«« Priſcus had tane the diet all the while.” 
Again, in another Collection od ancient Epigrams called. che 
| Maſtive, &c: 
«© She took not diet nor the ſweat in ſeaſon.” 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Popes 8 
1 whom I in diet keep, | 
we: Send 2 down into the cave, 
5 And in a tub that's heated penny hor, te- 
Again, in the ſame play: 5 
5 caught us, and put us in a tub, 
«© Where we this two months ſweat, &c. 
6 This bread and water hath our diet been a6 
4; otot een. 
Of the tub mpttwaed in this: nave there is a print in Holmes 
gore houſe of Armory and Blaxon, with an account of it in book 
III. chap. xi. p. 421. which the reader, whoſe * is alive 
to ſuch W * be 8586 1 8 en M. C. T. 
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Tim. How doſt thou Pity 82825 whom thou doſt 


trouble? 


J had rather be alone. 


Alc. Why, fare thee well : 


Here is ſome gold for thee. 


Tim. Keep it, I cannot eat it. 

Alc. When I have laid proud Athens on a heap,.— 
. Tim. Warr'ſt thou gainſt Athens? 8 

Alc. Ay, Timon, and have cauſe. 
. Tim. The gods confound them all. in thy con- 
| queſt; and _ 
Thee after, when thou haſt conquer'd ! 

Ac. Why me, Timon? 


Tim. That, by killing of villains, thou waſt born 
To conquer my country. 


Put up thy gold ; Go on,—here's gold — on; 
5 Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 


Will oer ſome high-vic'd city hang his poiſon 


In the fick air: Let not thy ſword ſkip one: 


Pity not honour'd age for his white beard, 


He is an uſurer: Strike me the counterfeit matron, 
It is her habit only that is honeſt, 


| Herſelf's a bawd : Let not the virgin's cheek 


Make ſoft thy trenchant ſword ; for thoſe milk-paps, 


* That through the window-bars bore 3 at men's eyes; 


Are 
i s Be as a plantar plague, avhen Fove 


Vill ober. fome high-wic'd city hang bis poiſon 
I the fich air: 


| This 1s wonderfully ſublime and piftureſque. en 


We meet with the ſame image again in pn. Richard I. 
Q Vor ſuppoſe, "i 
88 Deo Peftilence hangs in our air“ Martoxt. 
s That through the window barne———] How me words come 
to be 3 into this ſtrange nonſenſe, is n to conceive. 
But it is plain Shakſpeare wrote: 


A isdew-la wa 


i; e. lawn almoſt as Re We as glaſs windows Wanpynros. 


The reading is moſt probably: 


: — — 8 5 | 
* 7 


* 
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Are not within the leaf of pity writ, 8 
Set them down horrible traitors : Spare not the babe; 


Whoſe dimpled ſmiles from fools ? ' exhauſt their 
mercy z 


Think 


The virgin that ſhews her boſom EY the lattice of her cham- 
ber. Jann dn: 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation is almoſt confirmed by the follow- 

ing paflage in Cymeeline : | 
or let her beauty 

& Look rhrough a caſement 7o allure Fall hearts, 

« And be falſe with them.” 
Shakſpeare at the ſame time might aim a ſtroke at this indecency 
in the women of his own time, which is animadverted on by 
ſeveral contemporary dramatiſts. So, in the ancient benen 
of the Repentance of Marie Magdalene, 1567: 

*© Your garments mutt be worne alway, 

„ That your wwh:te pappes may be ſeene if you may. — 

If young gentiemen may ſee your white ſkin, 

** It will allure them to love, and ſoon bring them in. 

«© Both damſels and wives uſe many ſuch feates. 

© I know them that will lay out their faire teates. 
And all this is addreſſed to Mary Magdalen. . 

I believe we ſhould read nearly thus: | 

nor thoſe milk-paps, 

That through the widow's barb bore at men's ge, 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ.” 
The uſe of the doubled negative is ſo common in Shak ſpeare, 
that it is unneceſſary to ſupport it by inſtances. The &arbe, I 
believe, was a kind of weil. Creflida, 1 in Chaucer, who appears 
25 a widow, is deſcribed as wearing a barbe, Troilus and Creſſida, 
b. II. v. 110. in which place Caxton's edition (as I learn from 
the Gloſſary) reads wimple, which certainly ſignifies a weil, and 
was probably ſubſtituted as a ſynonymous word for barke, the 
more antiquated reading of the manuſcripts. Unbarbed is uſed 
by Shakſpeare for ancowered, in Coriolanus, act III. ſc. v: 

Muſt I go ſhew them my anbarbed ſconce??? 
See alſo Leland's Collefanca, vol. V. p. 317, new edit. where the 
ladies, mourning at the funeral of Q. Mary, are mentioned as 
having their barbes above their chinnes. T'YRWHITT. | 
The folios read barre, and not improperly; en is à common 
termination of a Saxon plural, which we in Lane inſtances 
retain to this day. The word is to be explained by Bars, but 
ſhould not (though Dr. Warburton calls it ſtrange nonſenſe) 
have been removed from the text. REemanks. 


7 —exhau their mer For exhauſt, fir T. Hanmer, and 
Vox. VIII.“ 1 95] F Ff . | after 
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Think it a baſtard, whom the oracle 

Hath doubtfully pronounc'd thy throat ſhall cut, 
And mince it fans remorſe: Swear againſt objectz 
Put armour on thine ears, and on thine eyes; 
Whoſe proof, nor yells of mothers, maids, nor babes, 
Nor ſight of prieſts in hdly veſtments bleeding, 
Shall pierce a jot. There's gold to pay thy ſoldiers; 
Make large confuſion; and, thy fury ſpent, 
95 Confounded be thy ſelf! Sp cak not, be gone, 
Acc. Haſt thou old ver? Ill take the gold thoy 
giv'ſt me, 

Not all thy counſel. 
Tim. Doſt thou, or doſt thou not, heaven 8 curk 
upon thee! 
Phr. and Tym, Give us ſome gold, good Times 
Haſt thou more? 
Tim. Enough to make a whore forſwear her trade 
"And to make whores, a bawd. Hold up, you ſluts 


Your 


after him Dr. Wan NNE extort ; but exhauſt here ſipnikes 
literally to draw forth, Jonnson. 


ard, An alluſion to the tale of Oedipus. | 
Jon non, 


3 Swear egainf objees ; Sir Tho. Hanmer reads: 
*gainſt all objedts + 


| Perhaps objeAs is here uſed provincially for abjegt. | Pa ARMER, | 
So in our author's 152d ſonnet: 
Or made them Feoear againfl the thing ehey ee. 


STEEVENS 

* Ault 10 make whore a bawd. —] The power of gold, indeed 
may be ſuppoſed great, that can make a whore forſake her trade; 
but what mighty difficulty was there in making a whore tun 
bawd? And yet, *tis plain, here he is deſcribing the mighy 
power of gold. He had before ſhewn, how gold can perſuas 
to any villainy ; he now ſhews that it has nil a greater fore 
and can even turn from vice to the practice, or at leaſt, tli 


ſemblance of virtue. We muſt there ore read, to reſtore ſeak 
to our author : 


And to "ute whats A bawd. 


i, e. not only make her quit her calling, but thereby reflor hit 
to OS. WxARBURTOS. gs wy 
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Your aprons mountant: You are not oathable,— 
Although, I know, you'll ſwear, terribly ſwear, 
Into ſtrong ſhudders, and to ee agues, 
The immortal gods that hear * * 
oaths, 
l truſt to your conditions: Be whore ſtill; 
And he whoſe pious breath ſeeks ro convert you, 
ge ſtrong in whore, allure him, burn him up; 
Let your r cloſe fire predominate his ſmoke, 
And be no turn-coats : * Yet may your pains, fix 
months, Ws e 
Kg Be 
The old * N 8 
And to make whores a bawd. 


making whores. "JOHNSON, 


found in Antony and Cleopatra, act I. ſc. iii: 
% Though you with {wearing ſhake the threned gods.” 1 55 

Again, i in the Winter's Tale: 

« Though you would ſeek to unſphere the es * 

oaths,” STEEVENS. 

3 III truft to your conditions : ] You need not Gong to 
continue whores, I will truſt to your inclinations. JOHNSON. 
4 Yet may your pains, fix mont. Hs | 
Be quite contrary : | 
This 1s obſcure, partly from the 8 of the word a0 and 


N, 


this: he had ſaid before, follow conſtantly your trade of de- 
bauchery : that is (ſays he) for ſix months in the year. Let the 
other ſix be employed in quite contrary pains and labour, name- 


of ly, in the ſevere diſcipline neceſſary for the repair of thoſe diſ- 
N orders that your debaucheries occaſion, in order to fit you aner, 
uh to the trade; and thus let the whole year be ſpent in theſe dif- 
tt ferent occupations. On this account he goes on, and ſays, Make 
11 alſe hair, &c. But for, pains fx munths, the Oxford editor reads 
ro WT eæterior. What he means I know not. WarBuRTON, 


would willingly bring the author and his teacher to meet 58 
eaſier terms. We may read: 

ret may your pains fox manths, 

Be quite contraried. 


Hould i inen that he wiſhes well to them ; to ** which he 
F f 2 | lets 
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—ſpare your 


That is, enough to make a whore. leave wwboring, and a bawd leave | 


: .. immortal gods that hear you, —] The PAR —__ is f 


partly from the generality of the expreſſion. The meaning is 


The explanation is ingenious, but I think it very remote, and 


Timon is wiſhing ill to mankind, hat 3 is td leſt the whores 


A pox of wrinkles ! 
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Be quite contrary : And thatch your poor thin roof; 


With burdens of the dead; ſome that were hang'd, 
No matter: wear them, 88 with them: whore 
„ 


Paint ' till a horſe may mire _ your face; 


lets them know, that he imprecates upon them influence enough 
to plague others, and diſappointments enough to plague then. 
ſelves. He wiſhes that they may do all poſſible miſchief, and 


yet take pains fix months of the year in vain. 


In this ſenſe there is a connection of this line with the next, 
Finding your pains contraried, try new expedients, thatch yeur 
hin roofs, and paint. 
To contrary is an old verb. Latymer relates, that when he went 
to court, he was adviſed not to cextrary the king. Jonxsox. 
Yet may your pains ff fe x gen a 
Be quite contrary © 


1 believe this means, — et for half the year at „ , may you oF er 


fucs prniſoment a. as is inflited on harlots in houſes of correction. 


SOTEEVENS. 

5 —thatch your Pen thin roofs, Kc. ] About the year 1595, when 
the faſhion became general in England of wearing a greater 
quantity of hair than was ever the produce of a ſingle head, it 
was dangerous for any child to wander, as nothing was more 
common than for women to entice ſuch as had fine locks into 


Private places, and there to cut them off. I have this informa- 


tion from Stubbs's Auatomy of Abuſes, which I have often quoted 


on the article of dreſs. To this faſhion the writers of Shak- 


ſpeare's age do not appear to have been reconciled. So, in 


| A Mad World my Maſters, 1608 : **—to wear perriwigs mace 
of another” s hair, 1s not this againſt kind 2 


Again, in Drayton's Mecncalf - | 
And with large ſums they ſtick not to procure 

« Hair from the dead, yea, and the moſt unclean ; 

To help their pride they nothing will diſdain.” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 68th Sonnet: 
„ HgBefore the golden treſſes of the 3 

The right of ſepulchres, were ſhorn away, 

To live a ſecond life on ſecond head, 

Exe bœauty's dead fleece made another gay.“ 
Warner, in his 4/b:en's England, 1602, b. ix. c. 47, is likewik 
very ſevere on this faſhion. Stowe informs us, that women's 
perixvigs were firſt brought into England about the time of the 


s maſſacre of Paris,” STEEVENS. 


Pr. 
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Pbr. and J vm. Well, more gold What then! 3 
gelieve't, that we'll do any thing for gold. 
Zim. Conſumptions ſow 


In hollow bones of man; ſtrike their ſharp ſhins, 


That he may never more falſe title plead, 1 
Nor found his quillets ſhrilly 7 : hoar the flamen“, 
That ſcolds againſt the quality of fleſh, _ 

And not beheves himſelf : down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 

Of him, F that his particular to forelce, | 


l ns ſdurring. —_ Hanmer reads—/parring, pro- 
perly enough, if there be any ancient example of the word, 


Jounson, 
Spurring is certainly right. The diſeaſe that enfeebled their 
ſins, 10 14 have this effect.“ STztvrns, 


in Law Tricks, &c. 1608: 


Ha quillet well applied!“ 
STEEVENS. 

boar the  famen,] Mr. Upton would read hoar/e, i. e. 

make hoarſe ; for to be heary claims reverence. Add to this 

(ſays he) that boar Je is here moſt proper, as oppos'd to /colds. It 

may, however, mean,—Give the flamen the /oary leprofy. 94 

in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623: 

©  D — -ſhew like leproſy, 

The whiter the fouler,”? 

And before, in this play; 

Make the Hear leproſy ador'd.” 9Teevens. 
at his particular to foreſee] In this beautiful paſſage 

there is a ſtrange Jumble of metaphors. To /mell in order to fore- 


/e, is ufing the benefit of the ſenſes in a very abſurd way. The 
ſenſe too, is as bad as the expreſſion: Men do not forſake and 
betray the public in order to fore/ee their own particular advan- 
tage, but to provide for it. Foreſeeing is not the conſequence of 


era ing, but one of the cauſes of it. Without doubt we * haul 
rezd © 

"Of him, has his particular to forefend, 

Smells 2 the general weal.— 
i.e, provide for, ſecure. Forefend has a great force and beauty 
in this place, as fignifying not barely to /ecure, but to make a pre- 
dans prowiſion for ſecuring, WARBURTON. 

The metaphor is . incongruous, but the ſenſe 15 good. 
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And marr* men's ſpurring. Crack the lawyer S. voice, 


Smells 


' 7 Ner found his quillets * OY Duillets are fabtilties.- So, 
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Smells from the general weal : make curl d-pate 
frruffians bald; 

And let the unſcarr'd braggarts of the war 

Derive ſome pain from you: Plague all; 


That your activity may defeat and quell 


The ſource of all erection.— There's more gold: "OK 


Do you daran others, and let this damn you, 


And ditches grave you all * ! 


Phr. and Tym. More counſel, with more money, 


bounteous Timon. 
27 im. More whore, more miſchief fiſt; I have 
given you earneſt. | 


Ac. Strike up the drum towards Athens, Fare 


wel, Timon; 


If I thrive well, I'll viſit thee again. 


Tim. If I hope well, I'll never ſee thee more. 
Ale. ; never did thee harm. 


'To for FA hi; Stroh; l is to frivide for his private aotntng 


for which he leaves the right ſcent of publick good. In hunting, 
when hares have croſs'd one another, it is common for ſome of 


the hounds 70 /mell from the general weal, and foreſee their wu 
particular. Shakſpeare, who ſeems to have been a ſkilful ſportſ- 
man, and has alluded often to falconry, periiaps, alludes here | 


to hunting. 
To the commentator's emendation it may be objecded, that he 
uſed forefend in the wrong meaning. To forefend, is, I think. 


never to provide for, but to provide again. The verbs com- 
| pounded with for or fore have COMO either an evil or nega- 
tive ſenſe JonxN SON. 
Aud ditches grave you all 17 To. grave is to entomb. The | 
word is now obſolete, though ſometimes uſed by Shakſpeare and 
his contemporary authors, So, in lord Surrey” s Tranſlation of 


the fourth book of Virgil's Enid c 
f „ Cinders (think 'ſt thou) mind this? or grave ghoſtes!“ 


To ungrave was likewiſe to turn out of a gane * hus, in r 


ſton $ Sophoniſba : | 
0 and me, now dead, | | '% 
«« Deny a grave; hurl us among the rocks 
To ſtanch beaſts hunger: therefore, thus wngrav 4 
46 1 ſeck flow reſt, 5 N Vol. V. p. 206. STBEVENS. 


N | | | : Tim , 
* . ü ; - 
- « i , ” f 
R 5 Wy * 4 * 
1 9 * " 
o 


— 22 


Tim, * Yes, thou ſpok'ſt well of me. 
Alc, Call'ſt thou that harm? 
Tim. Men daily find. 
Get thee away, and take thy beagles with thee. 
Alc, We but offend him.— Strke. 
[Drum beats. Exeunt Alcibiades, 
Pbrynia, and Tymandra. 1 
Ti im. [Digging ] That nature, being lick of man's 
unkindneſs, 
Should yet be hungry Common . 2 
Whoſe womb ee and infinite breaſt, 
Teems, and feeds all; whoſe ſelf-ſame mettle, 5 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, and adder blue, f 
The gilded newt, and“ eyeleſs venom'd worm, 
With all the abhorred births 5 below criſp heaven 
Whereon 


2 Yes, 4 7 — POR Shakſpeare, in this as in many. 
other places, appears to allude to the ſacred writings : © Wos 

unto him of whom all men ſpeak well!” MalON E. 
3 Whoſe womb unmeaſureable, and infinite breaſt) This image is 


taken from the ancient ſtatues of Diana Epheſia Multimammia, 


called maraioneg ©voig marruy Marnp; and is a very good comment 
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> 


on thoſe extraordinary figures. See Montfaugon, “ Antiquite ex- 


pliguee, I. i. c. 15, Heſiod, alluding to the ſame repreſenta» 


tions calls the earth, TAP EYPYETEPNOZ. WARBURTON. 


Mhoſe infinite breaff means no more than vho/e boundleſs ſurface. | 


Shakſpeare probably knew nothing of the ſtatue to which the 
commentator alludes. SrEREVENS. ? 


* —eyeleſs venom d worm ;| The ſerpent, which we, from the 


ſmallneſs of his eyes, call the blind worm, and the Latins, cæcilia. 
Jonnson. 


+ criſp heaven,] We ſhould rand cript, i. e. vaulted, 


from the Latin cryp/a, a vault. WakBURTON. 
Mr. Upton declares for erh. curled,” bent, hollow. 
Jokxsox. 
| Perhaps Sbakſpeare means curl d, Gn the appearance of . 
clouds. In the Tempeſt, Ariel talks of riding 
Lo. On the carl d clouds. 3 
Chancer i in his Houſe of Fame, favs, e 
Her here that was oundie and ee 
J. e. Wavy and curled. | 
Ff 4 


: Again, 
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\ . Whereon Hyperion 8 quickening fire doth ſhine; ; 
0 


. Yield him, who all thy human ſons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous boſom, one poor root 


Wo Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb *, 
il 7 Let it no more bring out ingrateful man! 
i Go great with tigers, "dragons, wolves and bears; 


Wo Teem with new monſters, whom thy + and face 
=. Hath to the marbled manſion all above * 


4 IT: uy thy m marrows, vines, and plough- torn leas; 
. 25 V  Whereot 1 
| | Again, in 1 Ppilgſopher s gar es, by Robert 1 | 

9 e VE; Her face as beautcous as the crijped morn.” 

'" Sr EEvERS. 

19 ; 3 Eaſia- thy fertile 50 conceptious womb. ] So | in K. Lear: 
= Ot up in her the organs of encreaſe.” STEEvenNs, 

5 5 7 Let it no ne bring out ungrateful man !] This 1s an abſurd 


reading. Shakſpeare wrote, 
-bring out to ungratęful man 3 
. 1. e. fruits for his ſuſtenance and ſ upport; but let it rather teem 
= with monſters to his deſtruction. Nor is it to be pretended, that 
. this alludes to the fable; for he is ſpeaking of what the earth 
now brings forth; which thought he repeats afterwards: 
5 Dry bp thy harrow'd veins, and plow-torn leas, &c, 
 » WARBURTON. 
11 is ; plain that brive's out is bring Aub, with which the follow. 
ing lines correſpond ſo plainly, that the commentator might be 
ſuſpecled of writing his note without reading che whole paſſage. 
Jonxsox. 
: the marbled manſion — 80 Milton, B. ili. I. 564 
Through the pure marble air - STEEVENS. 
9 Dry up thy martows, veins, and ploww-torn leas ;) The inte. 
grity of the metaphor abſolutely requires that we ſhould read, 
Dry up thy harrow'd weins, and ploww-torn leas. 
Mr. Theobald owns that this gives a new beauty to the verſe, yet, 
as unduous morſels follows, marrows might have gone before, and 
mean the fat of the land. That is, becauſe there is a metaphor 
' afterwards that ſuits it, it may be admitted, though it violates 
the metaphor in the place i it is uſed in. But this unhappy critic 
never conſidered that men ought to earn this fat. before they eat 
it. From this emendation the Oxtord editor me ſprung: another, 
and reads, 
Dry up * meador, vingard——— WarpURToON. 
I cannat 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Whereof ingrate ful man, with liquoriſh a 
And morſels unctuous, greaſes his pure mind, 
That from it all conſideration lips! l 


Enter Apemantus. 595 


More man ? Plague! plague ! 
Apem. I was directed hither : Men report, 
Thou doſt affect my manners, and doſt uſe them. 
Tim. Tis then, becauſe thou doſt not keep a dog | 
Whom I would imitate : Conſumption catch 85 
Apem. This is in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, ſprung 
From change of fortune. Why this ſpade? this place? 
This ſlave-like habit? and theſe looks of care ? 
Thy flatterers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoft; 
Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 
That ever TI imon was. Shame not theſe woods, 


By Pune on * the cunning of a earper. 3 
8 Be 

cannot concur to cenſure Theobald as a critic very unhappy. 
| He was weak, but he was cautious: finding but little power in 
his mind, he rarely ventured far under its conduct. This timidity 

hindered him from daring conjectures, and ſometimes hindered 
him happily. | 

This paſſage, among many others, may paſs without change. 

The genuine reading is not marrows, veins, but marrows, vines: 
the ſenſe is this; O nature] ceaſe to produce men, enſear thy æuomb; 
but if thou wilt continue to produce them, at leaſt ceaſe to pamper 
them; dry up thy marrows, on which they fatten with znctuous mor- 
fels, thy vines, which give them [iquoriſh draughts, and thy plow- 
born bras, Here are effects correſponding with cauſes, /iguori/h 

draughts with vines, and un&uous morſels with ne. and the 
old reading literally preſerved. Jonson. 

* This is in thee a nature but affected; 
A poor unmanly melancholy, Sprung 
From change of fortune] | 
The firlt and ſecond folio read infected, and change: of frture 
Rowe made the alteration. MaLONE. 
* ——the cunning of a carper.] For the philoſophy of a Cynic, 

of which ſet — was; and therefore he concludes: 
Do not Lune my likeneſs. Wasen 


Cunning ; 


| - 
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Be thou a flacterer now, and ſeek to thrive 
By that which has undone thee : hinge thy knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thoul't obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap; praiſe his molt vicious rain, 
And call it excellent : Thou waſt told thus; 
Thou gav ' ſt thine ears, like tapſters, that bid welcome, 
To knaves, and all approachers: Tis moſt Juit, 
That thou turn raſcal ; hadſt thou wealth again, 
Raſcals ſhould hav't. Do not aſſume my likeneſs. 
Tim, Were I like thee, I'd throw away myſelf. 
 Apem. Thou haſt cat any Wyſelk, being like 
e RL 
A madman fo long, now a fool; What, think'ſt 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Will theſe 3 moiſt trees, 
That have out-liv'd the eagle *, page thy heels, 
And ſ1:ip when thou point'ſt out? will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taſte 
Io cure thy &er-night's ſurfeit? Call the creatures,— 
Whoſe naked natures live in all the ſpight 
Of wreakful heaven; whoſe bare unhouſed trunks, 
To me conflicting elements . e 
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0 unning here ſeems to ſignify counter feit n Jon NSON, 
The cunning of a carper, is the inſidious art of a critic. Shame 
not theſe woods, ſays Apemantus, by coming here to find fault, 
Maurice Kyfſin in the preface to his tranſlation of Terence's Andria, 
1588, ſays; “ Of the curious carper I look not to be favoured.” 
Again, Ur/ula ſpeaking of the ſarcaſms of Beatrice, obſerves, | 
« Why ſure, ſuch carping is not commendable.” 
There is no apparent reaſon why Apemantus (according to Dr, 
Warburton's explanation) ſhould ridiculehis own ſect. STEEvENs, 
3 —m0ft trees, Hanmer reads very elegantly, 
moſs'd trees. JOHNSON, | 
Shakſpeare utes the ſame epithet in 4s you like it, Act IV. 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were mid with age.” 
STEEVENS» 
4 ——exthvd the eagle, ] quile K is a proverb. I 
learn from 7. urbervile's book of falconry 1 575, that the great age 
of this bird has been aſcertained from the circumſtance of its al- 
yeh building its gies, or hes in che ame Ps ST vans. 


; f  Anſier 
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Anſwer meer nature bid them flatter thee ; 3 
O!] thou ſhalt find 

Tim. A fool of thee: Depart. 

Apem. I love thee better now than e'er : did. 

im. I hate thee worſe. 

Apem. Why? 

Zim. Thou flattert es: 

Apem. I flatter not; but ſay, thou art a caitiff, 
Jim. Why doſt thou ſeek me out? 

Apem. To vex thee. | 

Tim, Always a villain's office, or a foo] 3. 
Doſt pleaſe thyſelf in't? 

Apem. Ay. 

Jim. What! a knave too 2 

Apem. If thou didſt put this ſour cold habir on 
To caſtigate thy pride, twere well: but thou _ 
Doſt it enforcedly ; ; thou'dſt courtier be again, 
Wert thou not beggar. Willing miſery 
' Our-lives incertain pomp, is crown'd Taos a 
The one is filling ſtill, never compleat; 
The other, at high with : Beſt ſtate, contentleſs, 
Hath a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 
Worſe than the worſt, content 7. 
Thou ſhould'ſt defire to die, being miſerable, 


0 


5 Anſwer mere 1 80 in K. Lear, Act II. 
« And with preſented nakedneſs outface 
«© The winds, &c,” -  STEEVENS. 


is crown'd before :] Arrives ſooner at high wiſh; that i is, | 


at the completion of its wiſhes. JOHNSON, | 


orſe than the worſt, content.] This line, defective both i in 


ſenſe and metre, might be thus ſupplied : _ 
© - Worſe than the worſt contented is moſt happy. 1 
« I have repeated this conjecture, in the auords in which it was 
fent to be inſerted in the laſt edition, merely as it ſerves to intro- 


duce the following explanation of the = age, being now con- 


vinced myſelf that no alteration ſhould be attempted.” 


Ty An ITT. 
Beſt ſtates contentleſs have a wretched being, a being worſe 
than that of the worſt ſtates that are content. This one w—_ 


tunk too plain to haye been miſtaken, Jonnson. 
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Tim. Not * by his breath, that is more miſerable, 
Thou art a ſlave, whom fortune? s tender arm 
With favour never claſp'd ; but bred a dog. 


* Hadſt thou, like us, from our rſt roy Pro- 
eee 


bs. The 


* m—by his breath,- ] It means, I believe, by his counſel, 
by his direction. Jonson. 
— his breath, —1 believe, is meant bir ſentence. To 
breathe is as licentiouſly uſed * A in the following 1 in 
ftance from Hamlet: 
«« Having ever ſeen, i in the prenominate crimes, 
The youth you breathe of, guilty, Kc.“ _ STEEVENS. 
'9 Thou art a ſlave, whom Fortune's tender arm 
With favour newer claſp'd;] In a collection of ſonnets 


| entitled Chloris, or the Complaint of the paſſe onate acſpiſed Shep- 


heard, by William Smith, 1596, nearly the {ame i image is found : 
_ «© Doth any live that ever had ſuch hap 
4 That all their actions are of none effect? 
„ Whom Fortune never dandled in her la, 
But as an abject ſtill doth me reject.“ MALOYE. 
but bred a dog.) Alluding to the word Cynic, of 
which ſect Apemantus was. WARBURTON. ., | 

? Hadft thou, like us, =] There is in this ſpeech a ſallen 
haughtineſs, and maligen dignity, ſuitable at once to the lord 
and the man-hater. The impatience with which he bears to 
have his luxury reproached by one that never had luxury within 
his reach, is natural and graceful. 

There is in a letter, written by the earl of Eſſex, juſt before his 
execution, to another nobleman, a paſſage ſomewhat reſembling 
this, with which, I believe every reader will be pleaſed, though 
it 1s ſo ſerious and ſolemn that it can ſcarcely be inſerted with- 
aut irreverence. | 

. ©© God grant your lordſhip may quickly feel the comfort I now 
enjoy in my unfeigned converſion, but that you may never feel 
the torments I have ſuffered for my long delaying it. I had none 
but decei wers to call upon me, to whom F ſaid, if my ambition could 
have entered into their narrow breaſts, they would not have been ſo 
humble ; or if my delights had been once taſted by them, they avould 


nat have been ſo preciſe. But your lordſhip hath one to call upon you, 


that knoweth what it is you now enjoy; and what the greateſt fruit' 


and end 1; of all contentment that this world can afford, Think, 


therefore, dear earl, that I have ſtaked and buoyed all the ways 
of pleaſure unto you, and left them as ſea-marks for you to keep 


the channel of 100 virtue. For Mut your e ſo 


5 long, | 
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The ſweet degrees that this brief world affords 
To ſuch as may the paſſive drugs of it 


Freely command, thou wouldſt have plung'd thyſelf 


In general riot; melted down thy youth 

In different beds of luſt; and never learn'd 

The icy * precepts of reſpect, but follow'd 

The ſugar'd game before thee. * But myſelf, 

Who had the world as my confectionarß; 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts on men 
At duty, more than I could frame employment, 
(That numberlefs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 


0 


long, they muſt be open at the laſt, and Wen you muſt ſay with 
me there is no peace to the ungodly.” Joh Ns. 


3 —firft-fwath—)] From infaricy. Swwath is the dreſs of . | 


new-born child. Jounson. —__ 
So in Heywood's Golden Age, 1625: 9955 
% No more their cradles ſhall be made their tombs, 


my 


Nor their ſoft ile become their winding ſheets.” 


OTEEVENS, 
4 T he ſweet degrees— 


of the prepoſition was common to many other writers of the age 
of e STEEVENS., 

5 —precepts of reſpet,—] Of obedience to laws. Jonns0x. 

Reſpect, | believe, means the gu'en dira't on? the regard of 


Athens, that ſtrongeſt reſtraint on licentiouſneſs : the zcy Pw. 


i. e. that cool hot blood. STEEVENS. 
6 


' tention. But is here uſed to denote oppoſition ; but what im- 


: mediately precedes 1s not oppoſed to that which follows. The 
adverſative particle refers to the two firſt lines. 


2 hou art a ſla ve, whom fortune s tender arm 


ith favour newer claſpt; but bred a dog. 
But my/elf, 


Who had the world as my en &c. 9 


The intermediate lines are to be conſidered as a parentheſis of 


paſſion. Jouxsox. 


A ſimilar thought occurs in the metrical romance of William 


and the Werwolf, preſerved in the library of King's Pane, 
Cambridge: 


For heretofore of hardneſſe hadeſt thou never 
But were brought forth in bliſſe as ſwich a burde ought 
«© Myth alle maner gode metes, and to miſſe them now. 
. © - were a botles maar &C. p. 26. b. STEEVENS,. 


3 This the Els: The me dert edt. . 
tors have, without authority, read Through, &c. but this neglect 


But myſelf,] The connection here requires ſome at- 
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Do on the oak, have with one winter's bruſh” PIT 
Fell from their boughs, and left me open, bare 
For every ſtorm that blows) 1 to bear this, 

That never knew but better, is ſome burden: 
Thy nature did commence in ſufferance, time 


HFath made thee hard in't. Why ſhould' ſt thou hate 
men ? 


"They never flatter'd thee : What haſt thou given? 
If thou wilt curſe,—rthy father, that poor rag, 
Muſt be thy ſubject; who in ſpight, put ſtuff 

To fome ſhe beggar, and compounded thee 

Poor rogue hereditary. Hence! be gone 

If thou haſt not been born the worſt of men, 

. Thou hadſt 1 55 a knave and flatterer. 


3 —h one winter”s bruſh, &c.] Soi in Maſnger 8 Maid f 
Hover © ? | 


O ſummer friendſhip, 3 | 

« Whoſe flatt'ring leaves that ſhadow'd us in our 
© Proſperity, with the leaſt guſt drop off 

In the autumn of adverſity.” STEEVENS. 

. that poor rag, ] If we read poor rogue, it will correſpond 
Wie better to what follows, JoHNSOx. 

In Richard III. Margaret calls Gloſter rag of honour; and in 
the ſame play, the overweening rags of France are mentioned, | 
The old reading, I believe, ſhould ftand. STegevens. 

* Thou hadſi been knave and flatterer.] Dryden has quoted two 
verſes of Virgil to ſhew how well he could have written ſatires. 
Shakſpeare has here given a ſpecimen of the ſame power by a 
line bitter beyond : all bitterneſs, in which Timon tells Apemantus, 
that he had not virtue enough for the vices which he condemns. 

Dr. Warburton explains wort by Joweff, which ſomewhat 
| weakens the ſenſe, and yet leaves it ſuſficiently vigorous. 

I have heard Mr. Burke commend the ſubtilty of difcrimina- 
tion with which Shakſpeare diſtinguiſhes the preſent character of 
Timon, from that of Apemantus, whom to vulgar eyes he would 
now refemble. Jonunsown. 

Knabe is here to be underſtood of a man who endeavours to 
recommend himſelf by a hypocritical appearance of attention, 

and ſuperfluity of fawning officiouſneſs ; ſuch a one as is called 
in King Lear, a finical ſuper ſerviceable rogue. —If he had had vir- | 
tue enough to attain the profitable vices, he would Aa been 
2 viciqus. ST n 1 
Aen. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Apem. Art thou proud yet? 
Fim. Ay, that I am not the. 9 75 
Apem. I, that J was no prodigal. 
Tim. I, that I am one now: 
Were all the wealth I have, ſhut up in 5 19 8 
I'd give thee leave to hang it, Get thee gone, 
That the whole life of Arhens were in this! 
Thus would I eat it. n a root. 
Hpem. Here; I will mend thy feaſt. - 
[Offering him ſomething. 
Tim. Firſt mend my company, take away thyſelt*. 
Hem: So I ſhall mend my own, by the lack of 


thine. 


Jim. Tis not well mended ſo, it is but borch'd; 
If not, I would it were. 


Apem. What wouldſt thou have to Fe 


Tim. Thee thither in a whirlwind. If thou wilt, 


Tell them there I have gold; look, ſo I have. 
Apem. Here is no uſe for gold. 
Jim. The beſt, and trueſt: | 
For here it ſleeps, and does no hired harm. 
Apem. Where ly'ſt o'nights, Timon? 5 
Jim. Under that's above me. | 
Where feed'ſt thou o'days, Apemantus? 


Apem. Where my ſtomach finds meat; or, rather, 


where J eat it. 


mind! 


Apem. Where wouldſt thou ſend it? N 
Tim. To ſauce thy diſhes. 5 


Apem. The middle of nothanity thou never 


kneweſt, but the e of hoth Fa en 


=” away 7 1. This end ſeems to have IM, 


adopted from Platarch's life of Antony. It ſtands thus in Sit 


Tho. North's tranſſation.“ Apemantus ſaid unto the other; 


O, here is a trimme banket Timon. Timon aunſwered againe, 
any laid he, /o thou duet at bers. STERVENS, | 


"i hoes bn 


Tim. Would poiſon Were obedient, and Koew my 
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thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mock'q 
thee * for too much curioſity ; ; in thy rags thou 
knoweſt none, but art deſpis d for the contrary. 
There's a medlar for thee, eat it. 

Tim. On what I hate, I feed not. 

Apem. Doſt hate a medlar ? 

Tim. Ay, though it look like thee. 
Aßpem. An thou hadſt hated medlars ſooner, thou 
ſhouldſt have lov'd thyſelf better now. What man 
didſt thou ever know unthrift, that was belov'd after 
his means? 


Jim. Who, without thoſe means thou talK'ſt of, 
didſt thou ever know beloved? 9 
Apem. Myſelf. 


Tim. I underſtand thee; thou had'ſt ſome means 
to keep a dog. | 


Adem. What things in the world canſt thou 
neareſt compare to thy flatterers ? 


Hr too much curioſi ity 3] i. e. for too muck finical del 
cacy. The Oxford editor alters it to courteſy. WAR BURTON. 

Dr. Warburton has explained the word juſtly. So in Jervas 
Markham's Erglifh Arcadia, 1606. for all thoſe eye- 
| charming graces, of which with fach 5 ;ty ſhe had boaſted,” 
So in Hobby's tranſlation of Caftiglione's Cortegiano, 15 58. A 
waiting gentlewoman ſhould flee a Aion or b ty.” - Curidity 
is here inſerted as a ſynonyme to affetion, which means afe#a- 
tion, Curioſity likewiſe ſeems to have meant capricionſneſs. 80 
in Green's Mamillia, 1593. ** Pharicles hath ſhewn me ſome 
curteſy, and Ihave not altogether requited him with curioftty : 
he hath made ſome ſhew of love, and I have not wholly: ſeemed 
to miſlike.” STEEvens, | 

3 4, though it look Iike thee.) Timon here ſuppoſes. that an 
objection againſt hatred, which through the whole tenor of the 
converſation appears an argument for it. One would have ex- 
pected him to have anſwered, | | 

Yes, for it looks like thee. | 

The old edition, which always gives the pronoun inſtead of the 
affirmative particle, . 5 
I, though it look like thee. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, 


1 thought it book d like ther, Jonnzon, | 


Tim. 


\ 
— 


Tim, Women neareſt; but men, men are the 

things themſelves. What wouldſtthou do with the 
world, Apemantus, if it lay in thy power? 

Ißpem. Give it the beaſts, to be rid of the men. 


ſion of men, and remain a beaſt with the beaſts ? 
Adem. Ay, Timon. | 


would beguile thee : if thou wert the lamb, the fox 
would eat thee : if thou wert the fox, the lion would 
ſuſpe& thee, when, peradventure, thou wert ac- 
cus'd by the aſs: if thou wert the aſs, thy dulneſs 
would torment thee ; and {till thou liv'dſt but as a 
breakfaſt to the wolf: if thou wert the wolf, thy 


corn, pride and wrath would confound thee, and 
make thine own ſelf the conqueſt of thy fury: 
wert thou a bear, thou wouldſt be killed by the 
horſe; wert thou a horſe, thou wouldſt be ſeiz d by 
the leopard; wert thou a leopard, thou wert 5 ger- 
man to the lion, and the ſpots of thy kindred were 
jurors on thy life: all thy ſafety were remotion“; 
and thy defence abſence. What beaſt couldſt thou 


* the unicorn, &c.] The account given of the unicorn is this: 
ſees the unicorn he betakes himſelf to a tree : the unicorn in his 


ſticks his horn faſt in the tree, and then the lion falls upon him 
and kills him. Ge/ner Hiſt. Animal, HAN MER. Ry 

See a note on Julius Ceſar, Act II. Sc. i. STEEVENS,” 

$ thou wert german to the- lion, ] This ſeems to be an alluſion to 
Turkiſh policy: Wh nd 5 5 
3 „„ rns. 
were remotion;] 1. e. removal from place to place. 
v0 in King Lear. ; ʒiIi eas | 
„ lis the remotion of the duke and her,” STzzvENs. 


Jim. Wouldi thou have thyſelf fall in the confu- 


Jim. A beaſtly ambition, which the gods grant 
thee to attain to! If thou wert the lion, the fox 


greedineſs would afflict thee, and oft thou ſhouldſt 
hazard thy life for thy dinner: wert thou the“ uni- 


that he and the lion being enemies by nature, as ſoon as the lion 


fury, and with all the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, running at him, 


hBcars, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.”—Pope. | 
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4% TIMON OF ATHENS. 


be, that were not ſubject to a beaſt? and What 4 


beaſt art thou already, and ſeeſt not thy loſs in trans- 
formation? 

 Apem. If thou couldſt vleaſe 1 me with freaking to 
me, thou might'{t have hit upon it here: The com- 
monwealth of Athens is become a foreſt of beaſts, 

Jim. How has the aſs broke the Tally that thou 
art out of the city ? | 

Apem. Yonder comes a poet, and a painter: : The 

plague of company light upon thee! I will fear to 


catch it, and give way: When I know not what elle 
to do, I'll ſee thee again. 


Tim. When there is nothing living but theks thou 
ſhalt be welcome. I had rather be a beggar” s dog, 
than Apemantus. | 

Adem. Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

Tim. Would thou wert clean enou Sh to 928 upon. 
A plague on thee | 

Apem. Thou art too bad to OY 

Tim. All villains, that do ſtand by thee, are pure, 

. Apem. There is no leproſy, but hat thou ps 

Tim. If I name thee— 

Col beat thee, - but I ſhould infect my hands. 
Apem. I would my tongue could rot them off! 
Tim. Away, thou iſſue of a mangy dog! 

Choler does kill me, that thou art alive; 

I ſwoon to ſee the. 

Apem. Would thou voulaſt burſt "a 

Tim. Away. 


2 Thou art the cap, &c.] 1. e. the property, the bubble. 


WARBURTON, 


rather think, the top, the artncigal.” 
'The remaining dialogue has n more malignity than wit. 
f | Jonxzox. 
8 A plague on thee! 5 
Apem. Thou art too bad to 1 
In the former editions, this whole verſe was placed to Apeman- 
tus: by which, abſurdly, he was made to curſe Timon, and in- 
mediatel) to ſubjoin that he was too bad to curle, T 3 
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Thou tedious rogue! 15 am ſorry, I ſhall loſe 
A ſtone by 5 5 
Apem. Beaſt ! 
Fim. Slave! 
Apem. Toad! 
7im. Rogue, rogue, rogue! 
[ Apemantus retreats, as going. 
am ſick of this falſe world; and will love nought 
But even the meer neceſſities upon it. 
Then, Timon, preſently prepare thy grave; 
Lie where the light foam of the ſea may beat 
Thy grave-ſtone daily : make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at others' lives may laugh. 
O thou ſweet bang nine, and dear divorce 
| [ Looking on the gold. 
Twixt natural ſon and fire! thay bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureſt bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
| Thou ever young, freſh, lov'd, and delicate wooer, 
: Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap! thou viſible god, 
That ſolder'ſt cloſe impoſſibilities, 
And mak ſt them kiſs! that ſpeab ſt with every 
tongue, | 
To every purpoſe ! O thou touch * of hearts ! 
Think, thy ſlave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
3 Twit 1 fo and fire l ] 
Aid TET0Y N age : 
Aick 8 8 TOY Nes. Anac. Jon NSON., 
2 Whoſe bluſh doth thaw the conſecrated ſnow 
That lies on Dian's lap ! 1 
The 1 imagery 1s here exquiſitely beautiful and ſ ublime. 
WARBURTON. : as 
Dr. Warburton might have ſaid—Here is a very elegant turn . 
given to a thought more coarſely expreſſed in King Lear k = 
Fo yon ſimpering dame, ; —_ i" 
„ Whoſe face between her forks preſages won, oh g 
| ' STEEVENS. | " 
* —O, thou touch o bearts. f] 1 for touchſtone. 6 
SrBEVENS. 


Ps „ 
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Set them into confounding odds, that beaſts 
May have the world in empire | 
Apem. Would 'twere fo ;— 


Wy | But not 'till I am dead - I'll ſay, thou haſt i ; 
bl Thou wilt be throng'd to ſhortly. 
40.0 Tim. Throng'd to * oP 


1 FP 
Valk | Tim. Thy back, I pr'ythee. 

| Apem. Live, and love thy miſery! 
iv Tim, Long live ſo, and ſo die I am quit. 
* 1 {Exit Apemantus. 
= More things like men —bat, Timon, and abhor 
k them. 


1 Enter Thieves*. . _ 


F RD | 1 Thief. Where ſhould he have this gold? It is 


1 „„ 68 poor fragment, ſome flender ort of ] his remain- 
10 der: The meer want of gold, and the falling-from 
3 of his friends, drove him into this melancholy. 5 
= © - 2 Thief. It is nois'd, he hath a maſs of treaſure, 


3 Thief. Let us make the aſſay upon him; if he 
care not for' t, he will ſupply us calily; ; If he covet- 


1 7 oully reſerve it, how ſhall's get it? 
Yi - 2 Thief. True; for he bears it not about him, 
1 17. et Is not this he ? 


All. Where ? 

= 2 Thief. Tis his deſcription. 
5 3 Thief. He; I know him. 
1 All. Save thee; Timon. 

13 © iim. Now, thieves? 


3 Mare things like men —1 This line, in the old edition, 

js given to Apemantus, but it apparently belongs to Timon. 

Hanmer has tranſpoſed the foregoing dialogue according to l 
own mind, not unſkilfully, but with unwarrantable licence. 


8 OHNSON, 
i . T hiewer 5 The: old copy reads Air the Banditti 
Ji | OTE Wo 
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All. Soldiers, not thieves. f 
Tim. Both too; and women's ſons, 

l. We are not thieves, but men that much do 
want. 

Tim. Your greateſt wait is, you want much of 
meat. . 

Why ſhould you want? Behold®, the earth hath roots; 

Within this mile break forth an hundred ſprings : : 

The oaks bear maſt, the briars ſcarlet hips; 

The bounteous huſwife, nature, on each buſh 


$ you want much of meat.] Thus both the player and 
poetical editor have given us this paſſage ; quite and. blind, as 
honeſt Launcelot ſays, to our author's meaning. If theſe poor 
thieves wanted cat, what greater want could they be curſed with, 
z5 they could not live on graſs, and berries, and water ? but I 
dare warrant the poet wrote, | 
-you much want of meet. 

j. e. Much of what you ought to be; much of the qualities ben 
fitting you as human creatures. THyEoBALD, | 

Such is Mr. Theobald's emendation, in which he i is followed 
by Dr. Warburton. Sir T. Hanmer reads, 

-you want much of men. a be 

They have been all buſy without neceſſity, Obſerve the ſeries of 
the converſation, The thieves tell him, that they are men that 
much do want. Here 15 an ambi guity between much want and 
avant of much, Timon takes it on the wrong fide, and tells them 
that their greateſt want is, that, like other men, they want much 
of meat ; then telling them where meat may be had, he aſks, 
ant? why want? Jonunson. 

Perhaps we ſhould read, —your greateſt want is that you want 
much of me rejecting the two laſt letters of the word. The 
ſenſe will then be—your greateſt want is that you expect ſupplies 
of ne from whom you can reaſonably expect nothing. Your ne- 
ceſſities are indeed deſperate, when you apply for relief to one in 
my ſituation. Dr. Farmer, however, with no ſinall Probability, 
would point the paſſage as follows: 

Four greatelt want is, you want much. Of meat a | 

Why ſhould you want? Behold, &c. STEEVENS, 1 
the earth hath roots, &c.| e | 
Vile olus, & duris herentia mora 8 
Pugnantiſ ſtomachi compoſuere . ; | i 
Flumine vicino ftultus fitit. 85 i 
| do not ſuppoſe thele to be imitations, but 98 tO be imilae | 8 
thoughts on * AT occaſions. JohN Sox. | 
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In ͤ8limited profeſſions. Raſcal thieves, 


Like workmen: I'll example you with thie\ {> - 


Robs the vaſt fog + the moon's an arrant tk ef, 


common es! ep among our old dramatic writers. See Vol. 


The later editors gave it, 4 5 1 
| take wealth and live together. Jon ns, 
5 Perhaps we ſhould read: 5 
— ——he ſlayͤs 
| More than you rob, takes wealth: and hves together. 
STEEVERS. 
* fence you profeſ to d] The old copy has : 


4:4 TIMON OF ATHENS. 
Lays her full meſs before you. Want? why want; 
1 Thief. We cannot live on graſs, on berries, water, 
As beaſts, and birds, and fiſhes. 
Tim. Nor on the beaſts themſelves, the birds, and 
filhes ; 
You muſt eat men. Yet thanks I muſt you con”, 


That you are thieves profeſt ; that you work not 
In holier ſhapes : for there 1s boundleſs theft 


Here's gold: Go, ſuck the ſubtle blood o' the grape 

Till the high fever ſeeth your blood to froth, 

And ſo *ſcape hanging: truſt not the phylician ; 3 

His antidotes are poiſon, and he flays . 

More than you rob: ? take weary and lives to- 
een 

Do villainy, do, ſince you profeſs to do't*, 


The ſun's a thief, and with his great attraction 


And her pale fire ſhe ſnatches from the ſun; 
The ſea's a "Oey whole liquid ſurge reſolves 
The 


7 — Yet thanks F muſt you con, ] To con thanks | is 2 yery 


IV. p. 16. STEEVENS.. 
8 bs limited Profe Mont, — Limited, 5 legal. 
WARBURTON. 
? teh wealth and bi 2 regether.) Hanmer, The {ut 


copy has, 


4 N ud liv es together. | 


fince you proteſ to do't Maron E. 
> The fea's g thief, whoſe Howe urge reſolves a, 
The moon into fait Fears. - 
The Ha melting the 155 into tears, is 5, I believe, a ede 
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The moon into ſalt tears; ; the earth's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a compoſture ? ſtolen 
From 


loſophy, which nobody but Shakſpeare's deep editors ever 
dreamed of. There is another opinion, which, tis more reaſon- 
able to believe that our author may allude to, viz. that the ſaltneſs 
of the ſea is cauſed by ſeveral ranges, or mound; of rock-ſalt under 
water, with which re/elving liquid the ſea was impregnated, Thi; 
I think a ſufficient nn for changing moon into mounds. 
WARBURTON. 


Lam not willing to receive mounds, which would not be under- 


food but by him that ſuggeſted it. The oon is ſuppoſed to be 
humid, and perhaps a ſource of humidity, but cannot be reſolved 
by the /urges of the ſea. Vet I think moon is the true reading. 


Here is a circulation of thievery deſcribed ; The ſun, moon, and 


ſea all rob, and are robbed. Jonnson. * 


| Mounds is too far-fetch'd. He ſays fimply, that the Jun, this 
moon, and the /ea, rob one another 5 turns, but the earth robs 


them all: the ſeas, i. e. liquid ſurge, by ſupplying the moon with 


moiſture, robs her in turn of the / tears of dew which the poets 


always fetch from this planet. Sof? for /alt is an __ M e 
In this ſenſe Milton ſpeaks of her moiſt ene, Par. I 5 d v. 
1. 427. „Aud. in Hamlet, Horatio ſays: | 
| the mort flar r 
vu Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire e ſtands,” 
STEEVENS, 


Ihe moon js the governeſs of the floods, „but cannot be re- 
ſolved by the ſurges of the ſea,” This ſeems inconteſtable, and 
therefore an alteration of the text appears to be W I pro- 


poſe to read: 
— whoſe liquid ſurge reſolves | 
« The main into ſalt tears; ” 
i. e. reſolves the main land or the continent Inks ſea, In Bacon, 
| and alſo in Shakſpeare? s King Lear, act III. ſc. i. ain occurs 


in this ſignification, and the earth is mentioned in the n 


line, as here it is in the ſame verſe: 

e Bids the wind blow the earth 1 into the ſea, 

« Or ſwell the curled waters bove the nαjin],“ 
The thought is like that in Ovid's 1 Lb, xv: 

* eſolutaque tells 55 

In liquidas roreſcit aquas ;? 
which Sandys thus tranſlates ; 
« Reſolved earth to water rariſtes.““ > 
Earth melting to ſea is not an uncommon idea in our bos. Sa 
In Hen Kg edit, 1756, Vol. V. p. 381: : 
8 6 Melt e to . ſea flow to air.“ 
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4% TIMON OF ATHENS. 


From general excrement : each thing's a thief; 


The laws, your curb and whip, in their rough power 


Have 


So, in Shakſpeare's King Henry IV. part II. act II. ſc. i. 
«© The continent melt itſelf into the ſea.” I might add that in 
Chaucer, one, which is very near to the traces of the old read. 
ing, ſeems to mean the globe of the earth, or a map of it, from 
the French, monde, the world; but I think ain is the true read. 
ing here, and might eaſily be miſtaken for van by a haſty tran- 
ſcriþer, or a careleſs printer, who might have in their thoughts 


the moon, which is mentioned in a preceding line. ToLLEtr. 


cannot ſay for a certainty whether Albumaxar or this play way 
firſt written, as Timon made its earlieſt appearance in the folio, 
1623. Between Albumaxar and the Alchemiſt there has been 
likewiſe a conteſt for the right of elderſhip. The original of 
Albumazar was an Italian comedy called Lo Aſtrologo, written by 
Battiſta Porta, the famous phyſiognomiſt of Naples, and printed 


at Venice in 1606, The tranſlator is ſaid to have been a Mr. 


Tomkins, a Fellow of Trinity College, The Alchymift was 


brdught on in 1610, which is four years before Albumaxar waz 


performed for the entertainment of King James; and Ben Jon- 
Jon in his title-page boldly claims the merit of having in:roduced 
a new ſubje& and new characters on the ſtage: * 55 
— ——petere inde coronam 

Unde prius nulli velarint tempora, muſæ. 


The play of Albumaxar was not entered on the hooks of the Sta- 


tioners' Company till April 28, 1615. In Albumaxar, however, 
fuch examples of thievery likewiſe occur: 8 
The world's a theatre of theft : Great rivers 
' Reb ſmaller brooks; and them the ocean. | 
And in this world of ours, this microcoſm, 5 8 
Guts from the ſtomach ſteal; and what they ſpare. 
T he meſeraicks filch, and lay't 7” the liver ; : 
Where (le/t it ſhould be found) turn'd to red nectar, 
Tig by a thoyſand thjeviſh weins convey'd, ; 
And hid in fleſh, nerves, bones, muſcles, and. fines, 
In tendons, ſhin, and hair; ſo that the property 
Thus alter'd, the theft can neuer be diſcower d. 
Noa. all theje pilf*ries, couch'd, and compos'd in order, 
Frame thee and me: Man's a quick maſs. of thievery.. 
„ | © ST EEVENS. 
Pattenham, in his Arte of Engliſh Poefie, 1589, quotes ſome 
one of a © reaſonable good facilitie in tranſlation, who finding 
certainę of Anacreon's odes very well tranſlated by Ronſard the 
French poet—comes our miyion, and tranſlates the ſame. ont of 
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Have uncheck'd theft. Love not yourſelves; away; 
Rob one another. There's more gold: Cut throats; 
All that you meet are thieves: To Athens, go, 
Break open ſhops; nothing can you ſteal, 
But thieves do loſe it: Steal not leſs, for this 
I give you; and gold confound you howſoever! 
Amen. 97 . = 
_ 2 Thief. He has almoſt charm'd me from my pro- | [ 
feſſion, by perſuading me to it. „ 
i Thief. Tis in the malice of mankind, that he 
thus adviſes us; not to have us thrive in our myſtery. 
2 Thief, I'll believe him as an enemy, and give 
over my trade, Dn rig 1 
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French into Engliſh :? and his ſtrictures upon him evince the 
publication. Now this identical ode is to be met with in Ron- 
lard! and as his works are in few hands, I will take the liberty 
of tranſcribing it. „ | | 
« La terre les eaux va boivant, 
 L'arbre la boit par ſa racine, 
La mer falee boit le vent, 
Et le ſoleil boit la marine. 
Le ſoleil eſt beu de la June, 
Tout boit ſoit en haut ou en bas: 
Suivant ceſte reigle commune, 
Pourquoy donc ne boirons-nous pas ?*? 
F ge orgs Edit. fol. p. 507. 
. FARMER. 
] 1. e. compoſition, compoſt. 
; | : | STEEVE N Ss 
is in the malice of mankind, that he thus adviſes us; not to have 
vs thrive in our myſtery.] i. e. Tis the common malice of mankind 
that makes one give ſuch advice to another, as may prove to his 
detriment. One would think this eaſy enough. But the Oxford 
editor reads, Jig in his malice to mankind, that he thus adviſes us, 
net to have us thrive in our myſtery. Which is making compleat 
nonſenſe of the whole reflection: For if Timon gave this advice 
out of his malice to his ſpecies, he was iu earneſt, and ſo far from 
having any deſign that they Huld not thrive in their myſtery, that 
his utmoſt wiſh was that they might. WARBURTON. 

Hanmer's emendation, though not neceſſary, is very probable, 
and very unjuſtly charged with nonſenſe. The reaſon of his 
advice, ſays the thief, is malice to mankind, not any kindneſs to us, 
or deſire to hawe us thrive in our myſtery. JOHNSON, 5 

FI Thief. « 7 
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1 Thief. * Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens: There 
is no time fo miſerable, but a man may be true. 


' [Exenn, 
SS E N E Iv. 
The n and Timon's Cave. 
1 Enter Flavius. 


Flav. O you gods ! q 
Is yon defpis'd and ruinous man my lord? 


Full of Tre and failing ? O monument 


And wonder of good deeds evilly beſtow'd ! 
* What an alteration of honour has 
Deſperate want made ! 


What viler thing upon the earth, than friends, 


Who can bring Dobben minds to baſeſt ends ! 


7 How rarely does it meet with this time's guiſe, 


3 When man was wiſh'd to love his enemies: : 


Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens, &c,] This and the concluding 
little ſpeech have in all the editions been placed to one ſpeaker : 


But, it is evident, the latter words ought to be put in the mouth 
of the ſecond thief, who is repenting, and leaving off his trade. 


WARBURTON. 
bat change of honour deſperate want has alt ] We ſhould 
read, 


What an alteration f humour— WARBURTON, 
The original copy has, 3 
bat an alteration of honour has deſperate vant made ! 
The preſent reading is certainly better, but is has no authority. 


To change honour to humour is not neceſſary. An alteration of Bo- 


aour, is an alteration of an honourable late to a ſtate of diſgrace. 


| Jon *son. 
I have replaced che old reading. STEEVENS. 


7 How rarely does it meet] Rarely for fitly; not for ſeldom. 
 WakBURTON. 
s Il hen man was vid We ſhould read aid. He fore 
gets his Pagan ſyſtem here again. Wax nuRTON. 
Wiſed is right, It means recommended, See n II. p. 317. 
Vol. III. p. 443. e 
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9 Grant, I may ever love: and rather woo 
Thoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that do 
He has caught me in his eye: I will preſent 
My honeſt grief unto him; and, as my lord, 
Still ſerve him with my ee deareſt maſter! 


Timon comes forward from his cave, 


a im. Away! what art thou? 
Flav. Have you forgot me, (ir ? 
Tim. Why doſt aſk that? I have forgot all men; . 


Then, if thau grant'ſt thou art a man, I have 
| Forgot thee. 


'9 Grant, x may ever love, and rather woo _ 
T hoſe that avould miſchief me, than thoſe that do!] 
But why ſo? Was there ever ſuch an aſs, I mean, as the tran- 
ſcriber ? Shakſpeare wrote it: | 
Grant, I may ever love, and rather too, 
T hoſe that would miſchief me, than thoſe that woo ! ! | 
The ſteward, affected with his maſter's misfortune and medi- 
tating on the cauſe of i it, ſays, What an excellent precept is that 
of loving our enemies; grant that I might love them to chuſe, 
rather than flatterers. All here is ſenſible, and to the purpoſe, 
and makes the whole coherent. But when once the tranſcribers 
had blundered % to abe in the firſt line, they were obliged, in 
their own defence, 1 in the ſecond line, to alter avo9 to do. 
WARBURTON. 
In defiance of this criticiſm, I Yank ventured to replace the 
former reading, as more ſuitable to the general ſpirit of theſe 
ſcenes, and as free from the abſurdities charged upon it, it is 
plain, that in this whole ſpeech friends and enemies are taken 
only for. thoſe who profe/s friendſhip and profeſs enmity ; for the 
friend is ſu uppoſed not to be more kind, but more dangerous than 
the enemy. In the emendation, ee that would miſchief are 
placed in oppoſition to hoſe that woo, but in the ſpeaker's in- 
_ tention hoſe that woo are thoſe that miſchief moſt. 'The ſenſe is, 
Let me rather wv00 97 careſs thoſe that would miſchief, that profeſs 
to meaa me miſchief, n theſe that really do me miſchief, under 
falſe profe/[ions of kindneſs. The Spaniards, I think, have this 
proverb; Defend me from my friends, and from my enemies I will 


fond 74 This proverb is a ſufficient comment on the paſ- 
lage, Jeden. | | 


Flav, 
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Flav. An honeft poor ſervant of yours. 
Tim. Then I know thee not: 
I ne'er had honeſt man about me, I ; all 
J kept were knaves, to ſerve in meat to villains, 
Flav. The gods are witneſs, 
Ne'er did poor ſteward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 
Tim, What, doſt thou weep ? Come nearer ;— 
then I love thee, 
Becauſe thou art a woman, and diſclaim ſt 
Flinty mankind; whoſe eyes do never give, | 
But thorough luſt, and laughter, * Pity's ſleeping : 
Strange times, that weep with laughing, not with 
woeeping! 
Flav. I beg of you to know me, good my bid. 
To e my grief, and, whillt this poor wealth 
aſts, 
To entertain me as your Rene ill. 
Tim. Had J a fteward 
So true, ſo juſt, and now ſo comfortable: 
It almoſt turns my dangerous nature wild. 


Vu — tn A — ! 


J „%% r 


1 1 


Let 


* Krave is here in che compound ſenſe of a ſervant and a 
raſcal. Johnson, 
S Pity's ſreping 4 I do not know that any correction is 
neceſſary, but I think we might read: 
- eyes do never give, 
But thorough luſt and laughter, pity 1 
Eyes never flow (to give is to diſſolve as ſaline bodies in moift 
weather) t 90 bY or laughter, undiſturbed by emotions of py. 
OHNSON. 
It almoff turns my danger ous nature wild.] i. e. 1 888 turns 
my dangerous nature to a dangerous nature; for, by dangerous 
nature is meant wwildneſs. Shakſpeare wrote, | 
I almoſt turns my dangeraus nature mild. 
i. e. It almoſt reconciles me again to mankind, For fear of 
that, he puts in a caution immediately after, that he makes an 
exception but for one man. To which the Oxford editor ſays, 
recdtè'. WARBURTON. | 
This emendation 1s eri but even this may be controvert- 
ed. To turn wild is to diftract. An appearance ſo unexpected, 
fays Timon, almeft turns my Javegen/ to diſtraction. Accord= 


- | ingly 
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Wet me behold thy face —Surely, this man 
Was born of woman. — 

Forgive my general and exceptleſs raſnneſs, 
Perpetual- ſober gods! I do pro claim 
One honeſt man. miſtake me not, But one; 
No more, I pray, — and he is a ſteward,— 

How fain would I have hated all mankind, 

And thou redeem'ſt thyſelf: But all, fave thee, 

I fell with curſes, 

Methinks, thou art more bone now, than wiſe; 
For, by oppreſſing and betraying me, | 
Thou mighr'ſt have ſooner. got another ſervice 2 
For many ſo arrive at ſecond maſters, i 
Upon their firſt lord's neck. But tell me true, 
(For I muſt ever doubt, though ne'er ſo ſure) 
Is not thy kindneſs ſubtle, covetous, 


If not a uſuring kindneſs; and as rich men deal gifts, 


Expecting in return twenty for one? 


Flav. No, my moſt worthy maſter, in 12255 breaſt 


Doubt and ſuſpect, alas, are plac'd too late: 


You ſhould have fear d falſe times, when you did 


feat: 
9 ſtill comes where an eſtate is leaſt, 


him : 
Let me behold thy face. Surely this nan 
Mas born of woman, _ 
And to this ſuſpected diſorder of mind he alter: - 
| Perpetual-ſober, gods ! 
Ye powers whoſe intellects are out of the reach of perturbation, 
Jounson, 

« If not a 8 1f not ſeems to have flipt i in here, by 
an error of the preſs, from the preceding line. Both the ſenſe 
and metre would be better without it. TTRWIHITT. 

I do not ſee any need of change. Timon aſks—Has not thy 
 tindueſs ſome covert defign? Is it not propoſed avith @ view to gain 
ſome equivalent in return, or rather to gain a great deal more than 
thou offereſt ? Is is not at leaſt the offspring of avarice, if not of 
Something worſe, of * ? In this there appears to me no diffi- 
eulty. Maron. 

That 


ingly he examines with nicety leſt his W ſhould deceive = 
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That which 1 ſhew, heaven knows, is merely boi; 


Duty and zeal to your unmatched mind, 

Care of your food and living: and, believe i it, 
My moſt honour'd lord, 

For any benefit that points to me, 

Either in hope, or preſent, I'd exchange it 

For this one with, That you had power and wealth 
To requite me, by making rich yourſelf. 


Zim. Look thee, tis ſo!-—Thou ſingly honeſt man, 


Here, take: — the gods out of my miſery. 

Have ſent thee treaſure. Go, live rich, and happy: 
But thus condition'd; Thou ſhalt build from men ; 
Hate all, curſe all: ſhew charity to none; 

But let the famiſh'd fleſh flide from the bone, 

Ere thou relieve the beggar : : give to dogs 

What thou deny'lt to men; let priſons ſwallow 'em, 


* Debts wither em to nothing : Be men like blaſted 


woods, 
And may diſeaſes lick up their falſe bloods! 3 
And fo, farewel, and thrive. 


Flav. O, let me ſtay, and comfort you, my maſter, 


Tim. If thou har'ſt curſes, 
Stay not; but fly, whilſt thou art bleſt and free: 
Ne” er ſee thou man, and let me ne'er ſee thee. 


"Lewy ſeverally. 


5 from men; .] Away from homan habitations. Jon NSON, 
28 " Debrs evither them. ] Debts wither them to nothing. — Folio. 


Jonxsox. 
5 have replaced the reading of the folio, | STEBVER3: | 


fa 
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A6 T V. SCENE . 
The ſame. 


Enter Poet, and Painter. 


Pain. As I took note of the place, it cannot be 


far where he abides. 
hes 55 Poet. 
7 Enter Poet and Painter.] The Poet and the Painter were with- 


in view when Apemantus parted from Timon, and might then 
have ſeen Timon, fince Apemantus, Randing by him could 


ſee them: But the ſcenes of the thieves and ſteward have paſſed 


before their arrival, and yet paſſed, as the drama is now con- 
ducted, within their view. It might be ſuſpected that ſome 
ſcenes are tranſpoſed, for all theſe difficulties would be'removed 
by introducing the Poet and Painter firſt, and the thieves in this 
place. Vet J am afraid the ſcenes mult keep their preſent order; 
for the Painter alludes to the thieves when he ſays, he Iikewwi/e 
enriched poor flraggling ſoldiers awith great quantity, This impro- 
priety is now heightened by placing the thieves in one act, and 

the Poet and Painter in another : but it muſt be remembered, 
that in the original edition this play is not divided into ſeparate 


acts, ſo that the preſent diſtribution is arbitrary, and may be 


changed if any convenience can be gained, or impropriety ob- 
viated by alteration. Jog NsO x. V 
In the immediately preceding ſcene, Flavius, Timon's ſteward, 
has a conference with his maſter, and receives gold from him. 


Between this and the preſent ſcene, a ſingle minute cannot be 


ſuppoſed to paſs; and yet the Painter tells his companion. 


'Tis ſaid he gave his ſteward a mighty ſum.—Where was it ſaid? 


Why in Athens, whence, it muſt therefore ſeem, they are but 
newly come. Here then ſhould be fixed the commencement of 
the fifth AR, in order to allow time for Flavius to retucn to the 
city, and for rumour to publiſh his adventure with Timon. But 


how are we in this caſe to account for Apemantus's announcing. 


the approach of the Poet and Painter in the laſt ſcene of the pre- 
ceding act, and before the thieves appear? It is poſſible, that 


when this play was abridged for repreſentation, all between this 


paſſage, and the entrance of the Poet and Painter, may have 


been omitted by the players, and theſe words put into the mouth 
| | Es of 
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Poet. What's to be thought of him? Does the ty. 


mour hold for true, that he is ſo full of gold ? 

Pain. Certain: Alcibiades reports 5 Phytnia 
and Tymandra had gold of him: he likewiſe ens 
rich'd poor ſtraggling ſoldiers with great quantity: 
Tis ſaid he gave his ſteward a mighty ſum. 


Poet. Then this breaking of his has been but a 


try for his friends t , 
Pain. Nothing elſe : you ſhall 5 him a palm ir in 


Athens again, and flouriſh with the higheſt, There. 


fore, 'tis not amiſs, we tender our loves to him, in 
this ſuppoſed diſtreſs of his: it will ſhew honeſtly in 
us; and is very likely to load our purpoſes with what 


they travel for, if it be a Jull and true rogers. that 


goes of his having. 
Poet. What have you now to preſent unto him? 
Pain. Nothing at this time but my viſitation: only 
1 will promiſe him an excellent piece. 


Poet. I muſt ſerve him ſo too; tell him of an in- 


tent that's coming toward him. 
Pain. Good as the beſt. Promiſing i 1s the very 


air o' the time; it opens the eyes of expectation : | 


performance is ever the duller for his act; and, but 


of Apemantus to introduce them; and that when it was publiſh- 


ed at large, the interpolation was unnoticed. Or, if we allow 
_ the Poet and the Painter to ſee Apemantus, it may be conjec- 
tured that they did not think his preſence neceſſary at their in- 
terview with Timon, and had therefore returned back f into the 
City. REMARKS, 

Jam afraid, many of the difficulties which the commentators 
on our author have employed their abilities to remove, ariſe from 
the negligence of Shakſpeare, who appears to have been leſs at- 
tentive to the connection of his ſcenes, than a leſs haſty writer 
may be ſuppoſed to have been. On the preſent occaſion I have 
changed the beginning of the act, as I conceive ſome impropriety 
is obviated by the alteration, It is but juſtice to obſerve, that 

the lame Rs has N been adopted by a late Editor, 
7 ; >; * 


18 
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in the plainer and fi mpler kind of people, * the deed 
of ſaying is quite out of uſe. To promiſe is moſt 
courtly and faſhionable: performance is a kind of 
will, or teſtament, which argues a great ſickneſs i in 
| his Judgment | that makes | it. 


Re-enter Timon from bis cave, unſeen. 


Tim. Excellent workman ! Thou canſt not paint 


a man ſo bad as thyſelf. 


Poet. 1 am i what I ſhall ſay 1 have pro- 
vided for him: It muſt be a perſonating of him- 


ſelf: a ſatire againſt the ſoftneſs of proſperity; with 
a diſcovery of the infinite flatteries that follow youth 


and opulency. 


Tim. Muſt thou FART ſtand for « lt in thine 


own work? Wilt thou whip thine own faults in other 
men? Do ſo, I have gold for thee. 

Poet. Nay, let's ſeek him: _ 
Then do we ſin againſt our own eſtate, 


When we may profit meet, and come too o late. 
Pain. True; "RY 


— deed 2—1 In the old alien: —the deed of ſaying is 
quite out of uſe, Jonnson. 


The old copy has been, 1 apprehend unneceſſarily, departed h 
from. The died of ſaying, though a harſh expreſſion, is per- 
fectly intelligible, and much in Shakſpeare's manner.—T7he doing 


of that which ue have ſaid we would do, the accompliſhment and 
performance of our promiſe, is, except among the lower claſſes * 
mankind, quite out of uſe. So, in Hamlet: 
« As he, 1 in his peculiar act and force, 
« May give his /aying deed.” 
Again, in King Lear: | 
ln my true heart : bs 
] find ſhe names my very deed of love. Maroxg. 5 
L have reftored the old reading. STEEvens. 


II muſt be a perſonating of himſelf :——] Perfoating, for 


repreſenting ſimply. - For the ſubject of this projected ſatire Was 
Timon 8 caſe, not his perſon, WARBURTON. 
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When the day ſerves, before black- corner d night 
Find what thou want'lt by free and offer'd ment. 
Come. 5 
Tim. I'll meet you at the turn, What a god's 
7: non. | 

That he 1s worſhipp'di in a baſer ip; 25 
Than where ſwine feed! 

'Tis thou that rigg'ſt the bark, and plov'ſt the _ | 
Settleſt admired ieverence in a ſlave; 

To thee be worſhip! and thy ſaints for aye 


Be crown'd with plagues, ! that thee alone obey 
Fit I meet them. 


Poet. Hail! worthy Timon, 3 
Pain. Our late noble maſter, Los 
* Tim. Havel once liv'd to fee two honeſt men? ?. 
Poet. Sir, - 
Having often of your open bounty taſted, 
Hearing 3 you were retir'd, your friends fall'n off, 
W hoſe thankleſs natures—O abhorred ſpirits! by 


* When the ie de ſerver, before black-corner'd night] We hl 


read: 


black cornette night. MOTTO LAN 
A cornette is a woman's head-dreſs for the night. 8, in another 
place he calls her black-briav'd night, WARBURTON. 
 Black-corner'd night is probably corrupt, but black cornette can 
hardly be right, for it ſhould be black cornetted night. I cannot 
| Fropoſe any thing, but muſt leave the place f in its preſent fate. 
| © > JOHNSON, 
An anonymous correſpondent ſent me this ü e As 
the thadow of the earth's body, which is round, muſt be neceſſari- 
ly conical over the hemiſphere which is oppoſite to the ſun, ſhould 
we not read black-coned ? See Paradiſe Left; book IV.?“ 
To this obſervation . might add a ſentence from Philemon 
Holland's tranſlation of Pliny? s Natural Hiſtory, b. ii: Nei- 
ther is the night any thing elſe but the ſhade ot the earth. Now 
the figure of this ſhadow reſembleth a PYramis pointed forward, 
ora top turned upſide down.?“ 
I believe, nevertheleſs, that Shakſpeare, by this expreſſion, 
meant only, Night, which is as obſcure as a dark corner. In Mea- 
o/ure for A 1 dann W * * a die, dark corners.” 
ST ERVENS: 
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Not all the whips of heaven are large enough 
What! to you! 
Whoſe ſtar-like nobleneſs gave life and influence 


To their whole being! I am rapt, and cannot cover \ 
The monſtrous bulk of this ingratitude | Wa 
With any ſize of words. ur 
Tim. * Let it go naked, men may ſee't the better: | bo 
You, that are honeſt, by being what * 1 
Make them beſt foam. and known. ; | 170 
Pain. He, and myſelf, 25 17 
Have travell'd in the great ſhower of your gifes, 900 
And ſweetly felt it. INV 
Tim. Ay, you are honeſt men. | 0 
Pain. We are hither come to offer you c our ſervice. 0 
Tim. Moſt honeſt men! Why, how mall! e Wet! 
pen 14 
Can you eat roots, and drink cold water? no. : 1. 
Both. What we can do, we'll do, to do ** fer- TMR 
„„ ag 1 
Tim. You are honeſt men: You have heard that [i 110 
| I have gold; 1 | | { 1 
am ſure, you have: ſpeak truth: you are honeſt 10 
men. 1 
Pain. So it is ſaid, my noble lord: but therefore ui 
Came not my friend, nor J. Wo 
Tim. Good honeſt fnen — Thou ra a coun- I. 
beeilt | 1 
Beſt in all Athens: thou art, indeed, the beſt; mal 
Thou counterfeir'{t moſt lively. 4. 
2 Let it go naked, men may ſie t the 1 7 The hs of Tf 
this reply is incomparable. It inſinuates not ou the higheſt Jil 
contempt of the flatterer in rue but this uſeful leſſon in Wh 
general, that the images of things are cleareſt ſeen through a 111 
fimplicity of phraſe ; of which in the words of the precept, and gan 
in thoſe which occafion'd it, he has given us examples... 101 
| - WannurToON., Fl i 

3 m——e counterfeit] It "46 been already obſerved, that a pore Ii 
Trait Was ſo TY in oar ene time. See vol. III. p. 206. I 
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468 TIM ON OF ATHENS: 


Pala So, ſo, my lord. 


Tim. Even ſo, ſit, as 1 ſay : —And, for thy 6 fiction, 


Io the Peer. 
Why, thy verſe ſwells with ſtuff ſo fine and ſmooth, 


That thou art even natural in thine art. 
But, for all this, my honeſt-natur'd friends, 
I muſt needs ſay, you have a little fault: 


Marry, 'tis not monſtrous in you; neither wiſh I, 


You take much pains to mend. 

Both. Beſeech your honour 
Ta make it known to us. 

Tim. You'll take it ill. 

Both. Moſt thankfully, my lord. 

Tim. Will you, indeed? 

Both. Doubt it not, worthy lord. 

Tim. There's ne'er a one of you but truſts a knave, 
That mightily deceives you. 

Both. Do we, my lord? 

Tim. Ay, and you hear him cog - ſee him dinemble, 
Know his groſs patchery, love him, feed him, 
Keep in your boſom : yet remain aſſur'd, 

That he's a“ made-up villain. 


Pain. I know none ſuch, my lord. 
ee. Naa | 


Jim. Look you, I love you well; llc give > you gold, h 


Rid me theſe villains from your companies: 
Hang them, or ſtab them, drown them * in a draught, 


Confound them by ſome 3 and come to me, ; 
I'll give you gold enough. 


Both. Name them, my lord, let's 8 thaw 


Tim. You that way, and you this —* But two in 


Company, 


4 — made-up Alas Thar i is, A x Ulle that ak quali- 


ties and characters not properly belonging to him; a hypocrite. 


© Jonunson. | 
in a draught, J That is, 12 the: Jakes. - Jonnzon,” 


8 — 5 tauo in peg 1 is an e — 5 Rt 
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Each man apart, —all ſingle, and alone,— 
Yet an arch-villain keeps him company. 
If, where thou art, two villains ſhall not be, 


[To the Painter. 


Come not near him.—If thou would(l not reſide 


[To the Poet. | 


| But where one villain i is, then him gee: 


Hence ! pack! there's gold, 8 for gold, ye 


„Haves: 
You have work for me, there i is payment : Hence 
You are an alchymiſt, make gold of that: — 
Qur, raſcal dogs! [ Exit, and driving them out. 


SCENE 
- F. lavius, and two Senators. 


Flav. It is in vain that you would ſpeak with 
TI imon. 


and! is to obe ſupplied thus, But tavo in company Foil. * 


WARBURTON. 


This paſſage i is obſcure. I think the meaning is this: but taube 


in company, that is, ſtand apart, Jet only tavo be together; for even 


when 2 ſtands ſingle there are two, he elf and a villain. 


JokxsoN. 


1 in the North, ſignifies, without. See a note on Antony | 


and Cleopatra, p. 276. ” 
This paſſage may likewiſe receive ſome illuſtration from ano- 
ther in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. My maſter is a kind of 


knave ; but that's all one, if he be but one &nave.” The ſenſe is, 


each man is à double willain, i. e, a villain with more than a ſingle 
ſhare of guilt. See Dr. Farmer's note on the third act of the 5 
Gentlemen of Verona, & c. Again, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
Go, and a kuave with thee.” Again, in The a of * 
Darius, 1565, an interlude: 
8 if you needs will go away, 
kg Take taps knaves with you by my faye.“ 
There is a thought not unlike this in 7he "OY Lacy of 


Beaumont and Fletcher. Take to your chamber when you 


pleaſe, there goes a black one with you, lady. *  STERVENS. 
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Is friend! with him. 


Offering the fortunes of his former days, 
The former man may make him Bring us to him, 
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rien OF ATHENS. 


For he is fet fo only to himſelf, 
That nothing, but himſelf, which looks like man, 


1 Sex. Bring us to his cave : 
It is our part, "and promiſe to the Athenians, 
To ſpeak with Timon. 
2 Sen. At all times alike | 
Men are not ſtill the ſame © *T'was time, and oriefs, 
That ſram'd him thus: time, with his fairer hand, 


And chance it as it may. 
Flav. Here is his cave. 
Peace and content be here! "Lied Timon! Timon ! 
Look cut, and ſpeak to friends : The Athenians, 
By two of their moſt reverend ſenate, greet thee : 
Speak to them, noble Timon. 


Enter Timon. 


775 im. Thou ſun, that comfort'ſt, burn Speak, 
and be hang'd! _ 
For each true word, a bliſter, and och falſe 
Be as a cauterizing ? to the root o' the tons 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking ! , 
1 Sen. War thy Timon. | 
Jim. Of none but ſuch as you, and you of Timon, 
2 Sen. The ſenators of Athens greet thee, Timon. 
Lim. I thank them; and would 1 them back 
the plague, 
Could I but catch it for them. 
1 Sen. O, forget | 
What we are ſorry for ourſelves | in thee, 
The ſenators, with one conſent of love, 
Intreat thee back to Ache who haye thought 


] —? e The old copy 8 cantherizing 3 the 
poet mi icht baue r Wan N OTEEVENS, TR 


On 


TIMON OF ATHENS, 


On ſpecial dignities, which vacant lie 
For thy beſt uſe and wearing. 

2 Sen. They confeſs, WELD 
Toward thee, forgetfulneſs too general, groß: 55 

3 And now the publick body, —which doth ſeldom 
Play the recanter, —feeling, i in itſelf 

A lack of Timon's aid, hath ſenſe withal 

9 Of its own fall, ' reſtraining aid to Timon; 

And ſends forth us, to make their ſorrowed due 3 
Together with a recompence more fruitful 

Than their offence can weigh down by the dram; 
Ay, even ſuch heaps and ſums of love and wealth, 
As ſhall 'to thee blot out what wrongs were theirs, 


And no 1 80 Ecards, The old editions have, 
Which now Jokxsox. 
9 Of its caun fall. 
fault, not knowing that Shakſpeare uſes fall to diff diſhonour, 
not. deſtruction. So in Hamlet : 
| What a falling off was there \ © WarnurTON. 
The truth is, that neither Fall means diſgrace, nor is fault a ne- 
ceſſary emendation. Falling in the quotation is not diſgrace 


but dgfection. The Athenians had ſenſe, that is felt the danger | 


reftraini aid to Timon ;] I think it ſhould be re- 
ſraining aid, that is, with- holding aid that ſhould have been * 
10 Timon. JonxsOx. 

— ſorrowed render, Thus the old copy. Render is con- 
feſion. So in Cymbeline, act IV. ic. iv: 
| „may drive us to a render Ji 

„Where we have liv'd.” | 

The modern editors read tender. STEEVENS. 


of hp own fall, by ha of Alcibiades. Jon NSON. 


3 Than their offence can weigh down by the dram ;] This which | 


was in the former editions can ſcarcely be right, and yet I know 
not whether my door Br will be thought to rectify it. I take the 
meaning to be, We will give thee a recompence that our offences 


cannot outweigh, heaps of avealth down by the dram, or delivered Su 


according to the exacteſt meaſure. A Aittle diſorder a 


haps have happened 1 in tranſcribing, which 130 be reform 
reading: 


Ay, ev'n fuch heaps WE 
And fals of love and wealth, down by the cram, | 
| As all 10 ther- | Jonnsox, 


A And 
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-]. The Oxford editor alters fall to 
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472 TIMON OF ATHENS. 


And write in thee the figures of their love, 


Eyer to read them thine. 
Tim. You witch me in it; 

Surprize me to the very brink of tears: 
Lend me a fool's heart, and a woman's eyes, 
And I'll beweep theſe comforts, worthy ſenators. 

- 1 Sen. Therefore, ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 
And of our Athens (thine, and ours) to take 
The captainſhip, thou ſhalt be met with thanks, 


1 Allow'd with abſolute power, and thy good name 


Live with authority: --ſo ſoon ſhall we drive back 
Of Alcibiades the approaches wild ; 


Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root up 
His country's peace. 


2 Sen. And ſhakes his threat ning ſword 


Againſt the walls of Athens. 


I Sen. Therefore, Timon, - 
Tim. Well, fir, I will; therefore I will ſir; Thus 


5 If Alcibiades kill my countrymen, 


Let Alcibiades know this of Timon, 
That Timon cares not. But if he ſack fair Athens, 
And take our goodly aged men by the bead 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain _ 

Of contumelious, beaſtly, mad-brain'd war; 
Then let him know, — and, tell him, Timon , 
In pity of our aged, and our youth, _ 

I cannot chooſe but tell him, that—l care not, 


And let him take't at worlt; for their knives care not, 4 


4 Allow'd ale abſolute fn This i 1s neither n 
nor ſenſe. We ſhould read, 


Hallow'd with abſolute power, 


i. e. Thy perſon ſhall be held ſacred. For abſolute power being 


an attribute of the gods, the ancients thought that he who had it, 
in ſociety was become ſacred, and his perſon inviolable: On 
which account the Romans called the tribunitial power of the 
emperors, ſacro/an&a poteſtas. WARBURTON. 

Al'owed is licenſed, privileged, uncontrolled. So of a buffoon, in 
Lowe's Latour loft, it is ſaid, that he is allowed, that is, at liber 
to ſay what he will, a * ſcoffer. JonxsOx. 


While 


2 2 — — 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 473 


While you have throats to anſwer : for myſelf, 
There's not a whittle * in the unruly camp, 
But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend'ſt throat in Athens. So I leave you 
To the protection of the PER gods, 
As thieves to Keepers. | 
Flav. Stay not, all's in vain. 
Jim. Why, I was writing of my epitaph, 
It will be ſeen to-morrow ; * My long ſickneſs 
Of health, and living, now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all things. Go, live till; 
Be Alcibiades your plague, 2 . 1 
And laſt ſo long enough! 
1 Sen. We ſpeak in vain. 
Jim. But yet I love my country; and am not 
One that rejoices in the common 1 wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. 
1 Sen. That's well ſpoke. 


| Tim. Commend me to my loving countrymen. 


2 Sen, Theſe words become Four lips as they paſs 
through them. 

2 Sen. And enter in ourears, like great criumphers 
In their applauding gates. 

Tim. Commend me to them; 
And tell them, that, to eaſe them of their griefs, 
The fears of hoſtile ſtrokes, their aches, loſſes, 
Their pangs of love, with other incident, throes 
That nature's fragil veſſel doth ſuſtain 


In life's uncertain Voyage 1 will ſome kindneſs do 


meme © 5 7 
I'll teach them to prevent. wild Alcibiades' wrath. 
2 Sen. 1 like this well he will return again. 


3 There's s not a hs 1 up 3 cams. ] A whittle is ſtill 


in the midland counties the common name for a pocket claſp 


knife, ſuch as children uſe. Chaucer ſpeaks of a ©* Sheffield 
thittell. » STEEVENS, 


* ——My long feckneſs] The diſeaſe of life OE: to Promiſe | 


me a period, een, 
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Tim. I have a tree 7, which grows bei in my cloſe 
That mine own uſe i invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it; Tell my friends, 

Tell Athens, in the ſequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout, that whoſo pleaſe 
To ftop affliction, let him take his haſte,” 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himſelf: — I pray you, db my greeting. 

Flav. Trouble him no Ry thus you ſtill hall 

find him. 
Jim. Come not to me again: but ſay | to Athens, 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt flood, 
W hich once a day with his emboſſed froth. * 
The turbulent furge ſhall cover; thither come, | 


And let my grave-ſtone be your oracle.— 


Lips, let ſour words go by, and language end; 


| What is amiſs, plague and infection mend! 


Graves only be men's works; and death, their gain 
Sun, hide thy beams! . Timon hath done his reign, 


[Exit Timon, 
1 Sen. His Aten are © untemoveably 


Coupled to nature. 


2 Sen. Our hope in him is dead: let us revuif, | 
And ſtrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. we 1 OTE 
1 Sen. It e ſwift foot. . e L kan 
SCENE 


7 ] have 4 tree, Ke. 1 Ca was whoa to 
Chaucer's Wife of Bath's prelcgue, for this thought. He might 


| however have found it in Painter” $ Palace of Pleaſure, Tom. J. 


Nor: 28. STEVENS. 
in the ſeguence of degree, ] Methodically, from higheſt to 


loweſt. Jog NSR. 
A emnbeſed froth] When a deer was run bard and fobmel 


5 the month, he was faid to be emboſ'd.' See Vol. III. p. 421. 


The thought is from Painter's Palace of. Pleaſure, T om. J. 


Nov. 28. e 


In our dear on ] So the folios, aud rightly. The DE, 
| editor 


riuox or ATHENS. "ny 


s i E N E III. 
The walls of Athens. 
Enter t cider Renters, with a Me Wenger 


x Sen. Thou haſt painfully diſcover'd; are his 


1 
As full as thy report? ui ; 
Meſ. I have ſpoke the leaſt : ; 3 
Beſides, his expedition promiſes 
Preſent approach. 2 
2 Sen. We ſtand much hazard, if they bring not 
„5 Timon. 


Me. Imet a courier*, one mine ancient friend: 

Who, though in general part we were oppos'd, 

Yet our old love made a particular force, 

And made us ſpeak like friends ;—this man was 
3 riding 

From Alcibiades to Timon's cave, 

With letters of entreaty, which imported 

His fellowſhip i the cauſe 1 your city, . 

In py for his ſake moy'd. BED. 


4 


Enter the other Senators. 


, Se: Here come our brothers. | 


MAS alters Hear to 1 not | EAT wt FI in'the lan- 
guage of that time, ſignified dread, andis ſo uſed by Shakſpeare 
in numberleſs places. WarBurToON. 


Dear may in this inſtance ſignify immediate. It is an efiforcing 


epithet with not always a diſtin meaning. To enumerate the 
ſeemingly various ſenſes in which it may be ſuppoſed to have been 
uſed by our author, would at Once fatigue the reader and myſelf, 
|  STEEVENS. 
ny”) courier,—] The oliyets read a currier. STEVENS, 
one mine ancient Friend J Mr. Upton would read, 
once mine ancient friend. STEEVENS. 


a . 2 Sen. 
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 TIMON OF ATHENS. 

3 Sen, No talk of Timon, nothing of him ex. 
pect. 

The enemies drum is heard, and foarfat ſcouring 


Doth choak the air with duſt : In, and prepare; 
Ours is the fall, I fear, our foes the ſnare, [Exeun, 


Dea 


] cal 
Our 
An 
Befc 
Wh 


S MME WW 
Changes to the Waods. © 


Enter a Soldler, ſeeking Timon, 70 


* 


2 #42. By all deſcription, this ſhould be the place. Tr 
Who's here? ſpeak, ho !—No anſwer Pom What is 
this? . 4 
Timon is dead, who hath outlet his ſp an: Our 
Some beaſt read this; there does not live a man. [ 
| Wit 
* Some bea ſt read this, here does not live a alas Some beat The 
read what? The ſoldier had yet only ſeen the rude pile of earth As | 
| heap*d up for Timon” 8 grave, and not r een upon it. Hay 
We ſhould read, BS, WE 0 
Some beaſt rear'd this : ; ur 
The foldier ſeeking, by 15 for Timon ſces fach an 1 5 
mole, as he concludes muſt have been the workmanſhip of ſome -T] 
beaſt inhabiting the woods; and ſuch a cavity as muſt either have ſon's 
been ſo over-arched, or happened by the caſual falling 1 in of the wher 
ground. WARBURTON. tomb, 
Notwithſtanding this remarks; I e ha old readin to be 10 a; 
the right. The /oldier had only ſeen the rude heap of earth. 5 had wor . 
evidently ſeen ſomething that told him Timon was dead; and Dr. 
what could tell that but his tomb? The tomb he ſees, and the by. 
Inſcription upon it, which not being able to read, and finding ſays 
none to read it for him, he exelaims peeviſhly, ſeine beaft read erect 
this, for it mult be read, and 1 in this place it cannot be read by ſure 
man, upor 
There is ſomething elaborately un{kilful in the contrivance of : 
ſending a ſoldier, who cannot read, to take the epitaph in wax, 0 
only that ĩt may cloſe the play by being read with more ſolemnity Fron 


in the lat: ſcene. Jonxsox: 


The 
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Dead, ſure; and this his grave. What's on this 
tomb? i As 

J cannot read; the character I'll take with wax; 

Our captain hath in every figure ſkill; 

An ag'd interpreter, though young in dayg: 

Before proud Athens he's ſet down by this, a 

Whoſe fall the mark of his ambition is. [Exit. 


Before the Walls of Athens. 
Trumpets ſound, Enter Alcibiades, with bis powers. 


Alc. Sound to this coward and laſcivious town 


Our terrible approach. 


[Sound a parley. The Senators appear upon the walls, 
Till now you have gone on, and fill'd the time 
With all licentious meaſure, making your wills 
The ſcope of juſtice ; 'till now, myſelf, and ſuch 
As ſlept within the ſhadow of your power, 
Have wander'd with our 5 traverſt arms, and breath'd 
Our ſufferance vainly. Now“ the time is fluſh, 


The author of Tux Remarxs, diſſatisfied with Dr. John- 
ſon's explanation, ſays : **——it is evident, that the ſoldier, 
when he firſt ſees the heap of earth, does not know it to be a 
timb, He concludes Timon muſt be dead, becauſe he receives 
m aner. It is likewiſe evident, that when he utters the 
words /ome beaſt, &c. he has not ſeen the inſcription. © And 
Dr. Warburton's emendation is therefore, not only juſt and hap- 
Py, but abſolutely neceſſary. Phat can this heap of earth be ? 
ſays the ſoldier; Timon is certainly dead, ſome beaſt muſt have 
erected this, for here does not live a man to do it. Yes, he is dead, 
ſure enough, and this muſt be bis grave. What is this writing 
upon it? EDITOR. Fo ee en ee 
* —traverſt arm. —] Arms acroſs. Joxns0nN. / 
7e time is flaſh.] A bird is fi when his feathers are 
drown, and he can leave the neſt. Fluſh is mature. JounsoN. 


When 
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413, TIMON- Oo ATRHENS. 


7 When crouching marrow, in the bearer ſtrong, 7 


Cries, of itſelf, No more: now breathleſs wrong 
Shall ſit and pant in your great chairs of eaſe; . 
And purſy inſolence ſhall break his WAGs — 
With fear, and horrid flight. 
1 Sen. Noble, and young, ä 
When thy firſt griefs were but a meer gonceit, 


| Ere thou hadſt power, or we had cauſe to four, 
We ſent to thee; to give thy rages balm, 


To wipe out our ingratitudes with loves 
Above their quantity. | 

2 Sen. So did we woo ?.-. 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, 
By humble meſſage, and by promis'd means ; 4 
We were not all unkind, nor all deſerve - 


The common ſtroke of war. 


1 Sen. Theſe walls of ours „ 
Were not erected by their hands, from whom 
You have receiv'd your griefs: nor are they ſuch, 
That Mete er towers, e and ſchools odd 

| all | 


7 When crouching marrow, in the bearer Hrg., 
Tries of iſſelf, No more: l 
The marrow was ſuppoſed to be the original of ſtrength. "The 
image is from a camel kneeling to take up his load, who riſes | 


immediately when he finds he has as much laid on as he can bear. 


Waxzukrox. 
pliny ſays, that the Camel will not carry more than his ac- 
cuſtomed and uſual load. Helland's Tranſlation, b. VIII. c. xvii, 
-EpiTOR. {| 
Above their quantity. ] T heir refers to ragen. Wenzvsres 
To So did wwe woe | 
Transformed Timon to our city's love, _ 
By humble meſſage, and by promis'd means ] 


Promis'd means muſt import the recruiting his ſunk fortunes; ; 


but this is nat all. The ſenate had wooed him with humble 


meſſage, and promiſe of general reparation. This ſeems in- 


cluded in the flight change which I have made— _ 
ai by promis'd mends.  THEOBALD.. 


Dr. Warburton agrees with Mr. Theobald; but the _ 
For 


— 


SIMON OP ATHENS. 


For private faults in them. 
2 Sen. Nor are they living, 
W ho were the motives that vou firſt went out; - 


March, noble lord, 
Into our city with thy banners ſpread : 
By decimation, and a tythed death, 
(If thy revenges hunger for that food; 
Which nature loaths) take thou the deſtia'd tenth; 
And by the hazard of the ſpotted die, 
Let die the ſpotted. 

1 Sen. All have not offended ; ; 


For thoſe that were, it is * not ſquare, to take, 

On thoſe; that are, reyenges : crimes, like — :: 
Are not inherited. Then, dear countryman, 
Bring in thy ranks, but leaye without thy rage: 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Which, in the bluſter of thy wrath, muſt fall 
Wich thoſe that have eech: We a ſhepherd, 


2 2 that they evanted cunning in exceſs 
Hath broke their hearts. 


i. e. in other terms, Shame, that they were not the cunninget | 


men alive, hath been the cauſe of their death. For CUNNING ia ex- 
ce muſt mean this or nothing. O brave editors! They had 
heard it ſaid, that too much wit in ſome caſes might be dangerous, 
and why not an abſolute want of it? But had they the Kill or 


courage to remove one perplexing comma, the ealy and genuine 


ſenſe would immediately ariſe, ** Shame in exceſs (i. e. extremity 
of ſhame) that they wanted cunning (i. e. that they were not 
« wiſe enough not to baniſh you) hath broke their hearts.” 


TrEOBALD. 


I have no wiſh to diſturb the manes of Theobald, yet think 
ſome emendation may be. offered that will make the conſtruction 


leſs harſh, and the ſentence more ſerious. I read: 


Shame that they wanted, ming in ch, 
Hath broke thefr bears," 


Shame which they had ſo long wanted, at lap coming i in zts, utmoſt 
excels. JOHNSON. 


— er- Not t regular, not equitable. 
3 12 Jonxsox. 
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n the fold, Pr cull the infected forth 


But kill not altogether. 

2 Sen, What: thou wilt, | 
Thou rather ſhalt enforce it with thy ſnl, 
Than hew to't with thy ſword, 

1 Sen. Set but thy foot | 
Againſt our rampir'd gates,. and cher mall e öde E 
To ſay, thou'lt enter fr riendly. | 
2 Sen. Throw thy glove, 


Or any token of thine honour elſe, 


That thou wilt uſe the wars as thy redreſs, 
And not as our confuſion, all thy powers 
Shall make their harbour in our town, till we 


Have ſeal'd thy full deſire. 


Alc. Then there's my glove ; ; 
Deſcend, and open your * uncharged Pot ] 
Thoſe enemies of Timon's, and mine own, 
Whom you yourſelves ſhall ſet out for reproof, 
Fall, and no more: and,—to atone your fears 


With my more noble meaning. not a man 
Shall paſs his quarter, or offend the ſtream 


Of regular juſtice in your city's bounds, 


But ſhall be remedy'd by your pablick. laws 
At heavieſt anſwer. | 


Both. Tis moſt nobly ſpoken. _ 
Alc, Deſcend, and keep your words. 


x of x: Enter a Soldier. 
Sol. My noble general, Timon is dead; 


| Entomb d upon the very hem 0 the ſea: * 


3 ———ancharged forts 21 That i 15, ; unguarded pow 
: onnson. 


* 


not a nan | 

Shall 5 his quarter. | 
Not a ſoldier ſhall quit his 8 or be let looſe upon you; 
and, if any commits violence, he ſhall anſwer it regularly to 


And, 


the law. Jon xsox. 
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And, on his grave-ſtone, this inſculpture ; which 
With wax I brought away, whoſe ſoft impreſſion 
Interpreteth for my poor ignorance, 


 [dleibiades reads the epitaph. Ji 


Here lies a wretched corſe, of wretched foul bereft + . 
Seek not my name: * Plague conſume you wicked 
caitiffs left * ! 


hate : 


 bere thy gait. 


T heſe wa erprefi in thee thy latter IP : 
Though thou abhorr'dſt in us our human griefs, 


Scorn dſt 3 our brain's flow, and thoſe our anten 
| WIRE 


— left 1 This eb is found 3 in fir Tho. North's 
tranſlation of Plutarch, with the difference of 'one word only, viz. 
wretches inſtead of caitiffs. STEEVENS, | 

Perhaps this flight variation aroſe from our author's having 
another epitaph before him, which is found 1 in ae Flowers 


of Epigrammes, 1577: 


Timon H 1 8 ErIraAr RR. 


« My wretched caitiſſe daies expired now and paſt, 
My carren corps enterred here, is graſpt in ground, 
In weltring waves of (ſwelling ſeas by ſourges caſte ; 
My name if thou defire, the gods thee doe confound !” 


2 —our brain's fow,—] Hanmer and Dr. Warburton read, 
brine's flow, —— 


eur ſalt tears, Either will ſerve. JoangsoN. . 
—our brain's flow is right. So in fir Giles Geofecap, HRS: 
I ſhed not the tears of my brain.. 
Again, in the Miracles of Mo/es, by Drayton: 
«© But he from rocks that fountains can command, 
Cannot yet ſtay the Fountains, of 5 his. brain,” | 
S xEREVENS. 


Vor. MI 


Here lie 171 imon; who, alive, all living men did 


Paſs by, and curſe by fill; but at paſs and fay rot 


Our De flow i is our tears; but we may read our brine”s 3 . 
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432 TIMON OF ATHENS, 


From niggard nature fall, + yet rich conceit 

Taught thee to make vaſt Neptune weep for aye 

On thy low grave. —On:—F aults forgiven 5, — 
Dead 


Is noble Timon; of whoſe memory 


Hereafter more.— Bring me into your eds 

And I will uſe the olive with my ſword : 

Make war breed peace; make peace os war; n 
— each 


Preſcribe to other, as each other s leach *,— 


Let our drums ſtrike. FF 13 


4 yet rich conceit - 

Taught thee to make waſt Neptune 2 for aye 

On thy low grave, on faults forgiven. Dead 
It noble Timon, of whoſe. memory | 

| Hereafter more. 

All che editors, in their learning and ſagacity, have ſuffered 
an unaccountable abſurdity to paſs them in this paſſage. Why 
was Neptune to weep on Timon's faults forgiven ? Or, indeed, 
what faults had Timon committed, except againſt his own 
fortune and happy ſituation in life? But he corruption of the 
text lies only in the bad pointing, which I have diſengaged 
and reitored to the true meaning. Alcibiades's whole ſpeech, 
as the editors might have obſerved, 1s in breaks, betwixt his 
re flections on Timon's death and his addreſſes to the Athe- 
nian ſenators: and as ſoon as he has commented on the place 
of Timon's grave, he bids the fenate ſet forward; tells em, he 
has forgiven their faults ; and promiſes to uſe them with mercy, 

TT HEOBALD. 


5 FR; Faul forgiven] I ſulpect that we en 


to read. 
| On thy low grave,—Oze fault's forgiven. Deas 
| Is noble Timon, &c. 

One fault (viz. the ingratitude of the Athenians to Timo 
is N i. e. exempted from puniſhment by the death of the 
injured perſon. 'TYRWHITT, 

I have no doubt that Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture i is right, and 
deſerves a place in the text. On and one were anciently ſounded 
alike, and in the plays of Fletcher and Maſſinger are perpetually 
contounded. Hence the tranſcriber's ear Wade have been 8 
deceived. MaLoxe. 06 gs 

Lach. J i. e. e. phyſician, | STEVE: Me.. 


* 
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THE play of T:mon is a domeſtic tragedy, and therefore 
frongly faitens on the attention of the reader. In the plan 
there is not much art, but the incidents are natural, and the 
characters various and exact. The cataſtrophe affords a very 
powerful warning againſt that oſtentatious liberality, which 
ſcatters bounty, but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but 
not friendſhip. l | | | 

In this- tragedy, are many paſſages perplexed, obſcure, and 
probably corrupt, which I have endeavoured to rectify, or ex- 
plain, with due diligence; but having only one copy, cannot 
promiſe myſelf that my endeavours ſhall be much applauded. 


Jonnson. 


This play was altered by Shadwell, and brought upon the 


ſtage in 1678. In the modeſt title-page he calls it Timon of 


Athens, or the Man-hater, as it is acted at the Duke's Theatre, 
made into a play. STEREVENS. Dn 
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Perſons Repreſented. 
Saturninus, Son to the late Emperor of Rome, and af. 
terwards declared Emperor himſelf. 
Baſſianus, Brother to Saturninus, in love with Lavinia, 
Titus Andronicus, a noble Roman, General againf 
„ 
Marcus Andronicus, T. 2 of the People, and Brother 
to Titus. 
Marcus, 
Quintus, 
Lucius, 
. 
Lucius, @ Bay, Con to Lucius. 
Pub jus, don to Marcus the Tribune, and Nepbev 10 
Titus ANGronicus. 
Sempronius. 
Alarbus, 
Chiron, Sons to Tamora. 
Demetrius, 
Aaron, a Moor, belov'd by Tamora. 
Captain, from Titus's Camp. 
Emilius, a Meſſenger. 
Goths, and Romans. 
Clown, = - 


Fons to Titus Andronicus. 


\ 


Tamora, Queen of the Goths, and era married 
20 Saturninus. 
Lavinia, Daughter to Titus Andronicus. 


Nurſe, with a "Black-a-moor Child. 


Senators, Judges, Officers, Soldiers, and other A.- 


 tendants. 


S CEN E, Rome; and the Country near it, 


— 


TITUS ANDRONICUS: 


* 


> 4. 


XACT ier 


Before the Capitol in Rome. 


Enter the Tribunes and Senators aloft, as in the ſenate. 


Then enter Saturninus and his followers, at one door; 


and Baſſianus and his followers, at the other; with 
drum and colours. NT STOR: 


Sat. Noble patricians, patrons of my right, 
Defend the juſtice of my cauſe with arms; 
e 5 And 


1 Titus Andronicus.] It is obſervable, that this play is printed | 
in the quarto of 1611, with exactneſs equal to that of the other 


books of thoſe times. The firſt edition was probably corrected 
by the author, ſo that here is very little room for conjeQure or 
emendation ; and accordingly none of the editors have much 
moleſted this piece with officious criticiſm, Jorxnson. : 
There is an authority for aſcribing this play to Shak ſpeare, 

which I think a very ſtrong one, though not made uſe of, as I re- 


member, by any of his commentators, lt is given to him, wor 


other plays, which are undoubtedly his, in a little book, calle 
Palladis Tamia, or the Second Part of Wit's Commonwealth, write 


ten by Francis Meres, Maiſter of arts, and printed at London in 


1598. The other tragedies, enumerated as his in that book, are 
Ring John, Richard the Second, Henry the Fourth, Richard the 


Third, and Romeo and Juliet. The comedies are, the Mid/ummer 


| Night's Dream, the Gentlemen of Verona, the Comedy of Errors, the 


Lowe's Labour's Loft, the Lowe's Labour Won, and the Merchant of. 


Venice, I have given this liſt, as it ſerves ſo far to aſcertain the 
date of theſe plays; and alſo, as it contains a notice of a comedy 
of Shakſpeare, the Lowe's Labour Won, not included in any col- 
lection of his works; nor, as far as I know, attributed to him 
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438 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 
And, countrymen, my loving followers, | 

Plead my ſucceſſive title with your ſwords: 
I am 


by any other jurhbrity, 1 f there ſhould be a play i in being, with 
that title, though without Shakſpeare's name, I ſhould be glad 


to ſee it; and 1 think the editor would be ſure of the pablick 


th inks, even if it ſhould prove no better than the Lowe's abour's 


Loft. TYRWHITT. 


The work of criticiſm on the plays of this author, i is, 1 believe, 
generally found to extend or contract itſelf in proportion to the 
value of the piece under conſideration; and we ſhall always do 
little where we deſire but little ſhould be done. I know not that 


this piece ſtands in need of much emendation ; though it might 


be tieated as condemned criminals are in ſome countries, —any 
experiments 11 ight be juſtifiably made on it. . 

The author, whoever he was, might have borrowed the ſtory, 
the names, the characters, &c. from an old ballad, which is en- 
tered.in the Books of the Stationers' Company immediately after 
the play on the ſame ſubject.“ John Danter] Feb. 6, 1593. A 
book entitled { Noble Roman Hiftorie of Titus Andronicus,” | 

« Enter'd unto. him alſo the ballad there-©*?. | 

Entered again April 19, 1602, by Thy. ravyer. 

The reader will find it in Dr. Percy s Reliques of ancient * 
Peeiry, vol. I. Dr. Percy adds, that ©* there is reaſon to conclu 
that this play was rather improved by Shakſpeare with a few fine 
touches of his pen, than originally writ by him; for not to men- 
tion that the ſtyle is leſs figurative than his others generally are, 


this tragedy is mentioned with diſcredit in the induction to Ben 


Jonſon's Bartholomew Fair in 1614, as one that had then been 


' exhibited “ five and twenty or thirty years :” which, if we take 


the loweſt number, throws it back to the year 1589, at which 
time Shakſpeare was but 25: an earlier date than can be found 


for any other of his pieces, and if it does not eden him entirely 


of it, ſhews at leaſt it was a firſt attempt.” 


Though we are obliged to Dr, Percy for his attempt to clear 


our great dramatic writer from the imputation of having pro- 

duced this ſanguinary performance, yet I cannot admit that 

the circumſtance of its being diſcreditably mentioned by Ben 

Jonſon, ought to have any weight; for Ben has not very ſparing- 

ly cenſured the Tempe/t, and other pieces which are undoubtedly 

| among the moſt finiſhed works of Shakſpeare. 'The whole of 

Ben's Prologue to Every Man in his Humour, 1 is a malicious ſneer 
on him. 

Painter, in his Palace of Pleaſure, tom. II. ſpeaks of the ſtory 

of Titus as well Kno N W mentions the cruelty 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 48g 


am his-firſt-born, ſon, that was the laſt 

That ware the imperial diadem of Rome; 

Then let my father's honours live in me, 

Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. | 
Baſ. Romans, —friends, followers, favourers of 

my right, — | 

If ever Baſſianus, Cæſar's ſon, 

Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 

| Keep then this paſſage to the Capitol ; 

And ſuffer not diſhonour to approach 

The imperial ſeat, to virtue conſecrate, 

To juſtice, continence, and nobility : 

Bur let deſert in pure election ſhine ; 

And, e fight or freedom in your choice. 


* 


Enter Marcus A aloft, with the crown. 


G 


Mar. Princes, that ſtrire by factions, and by 


friends, 
Ambitiouſly for rule and empery ! 


Know, that the people of Rome, for whom. we ſtand 


A ſpecial party, have, by common voice, 
In election for the Roman empery, 
Choſen Andronicus, ſurnamed Pius 


For many good and great deſerts to Rome; 
A nobler man, a braver warrior, | 
Lives not this 407 within the city walls: 


of Tamore : ang} in 4 Knack to know a Knave, 1594, 1s the fol 
lowing alluſion to it: 

5 as welcome ſhall you be | 

To me, my daughter, and my fon in law, 

« As Titus was unto the Roman ſenators, 

When he had made a conqueſt on the Gotbs. 

Whatever were the motives of Heming and Condell for admit- 

ting this tragedy among thoſe of Shakſpeare, all it has gained 
by their favour 1s, to be delivered down to pollerity with repeat- 
ed remarks pf contempt,—a Therſites babbling among heroes, 
and introduced only to be derided. 
See me notes at the concluſion of this volume. STEEVENS. 
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499 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


He by the ſenate is accited home, 


From weary wars againſt the barbarous Goths ; 3 
That, with his ſons, a terror to our foes, 

Hath yok'd a nation ſtrong, train'd up in arms. 
Ten years are ſpent, ſince firſt he undertook 


This cauſe of Rome, and chaſtifed with arms 


Our enemies?” pride: Five times he hath return'd. 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant ſons 


An coffins from the field. 


And now at laſt, laden with honour's ſpoils, | 
Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 


Renowned Titus, flouriſhing in arms. 
Let us intreat, - By honour of his name, 


Whom, worthily, you would have now ſucceed, 


And in the Capitol and ſenate's right, 


Whom you pretend to honour and adore, —- 


That you withdraw you, and abate your ſtrength; 


Diſmiſs your followers, and, as ſuitors ſhould, 
Plead your deferts in peace and humbleneſs. 
Sat. How fair the tribune ſpeaks to calm my 
thoughts! | 
Baſ. Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do affy 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity; 
And fo I love and honour thee, and thine, 


Thy noble brother Titus, and his fons, 


And her, to whom our thoughts are humbled all, 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament, 

That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends; 

And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, 


Commit my cauſe in ballance to be weigh'd. 


{ Exeunt Soldiert. 
Set. F riends, that have been thus forward 1 in my | 
right, A 
J thank you all, and here ai you all; 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myſelf, my perſon, and the cauſe; 
Rome, be as juſt and gracious 5 unto me, 


, | 
T ITUS. ANDRON 10 Us. 491 


As I am confident and kind to thee. — 
Open the gates and let me in. 
Baſe Tribunes! and me, a poor competitor. 


ak 20 80 up into the ſenate-houſe. | 


iy * N E . 


Envir: 4 Captain, 


Capt. Romans, # make way; The 900d A Andronicus, | 


Patron of virtue, Rome's beſt cham! ion, 
| Succeſsful in the battles that he fights, 
With honour and with fortune is return'd, 
From where he circumſcribed with his ſword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 


1 — 


Sound drums and trumpets, 15 then enter Mutius and 
Marcus: after them, two men bearing a coffin cover d 


_ with black; then Quintus and Lucus. After them, 


Titus Andronicus; and then Tamia, the Qucen of 


Goths, Alarbus, Chiron, and 3 with Aaron 


the Moor, priſoners; fon, and and other attendants. 
T. bey fet down the ce and Titus "aa 7 


Tit. Hail, 1 viftrious | in thy mourning 5 


weeds ! ! 


* 
* 


3 Hail, . victorious in thy ne ad 9 1 fupes 
that the poet wrote: 
in my mourning — 


i. e. Titus would ſay; Thou, Rome, 8 vitarious, TM I 
am a mourner for choſe ſons which I have loſt in obtaining that 


vicdory. Wax nus rex. 


Thy is as well as my. W : may lnopaſe the Romans i in a grate- 
fy] ceremony, meeting the dead ſons of Andronicus with mourn- 
ful habits, Jounson. 


Or that they were in mourning for their emperor who was juſt 
dead. STEEVENS, | 
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492 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Lo, as the bark, that hath diſcharg'd her fraught, « 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 


From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anchorage, 
Cometh Andronicus, bound with Iaurel boughs, 
To re-falute his country with his tears; 


Tears of true joy for his return to Rome.— 


Thou great defender of this Capitol, 
Stand gracious to the rites that we intend !— 


Romans, of five and twenty valiant ſans, 

Half of the number that king Priam had, 

Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead! 

Theſe, that ſurvive, let Rome reward with love; 

Theſe, that I bring unto their lateſt, home, 

With burial among their anceſtors : | 

Here Goths have given me leave to ſheath my 
e 

'Ti itus, unkind, and ts of . own, 


Why ſuffer'ſt thou thy ſons, unburied yer.” 
To hover on the dreadful ſhore of Styx?— 


Make wy to lay them by their brethren. 


[They open the tomb 


There greet in ſilence, as the dead were wont, 


And ſleepin peace, lain in your country 's wars! 
O ſacred receptacle of my joys, 


Sweet cell of virtue and nobility, 

How many ſons of mine haſt thou in ſtore, 

That thou wilt never render to me more? 
Luc. Give us the proudeſt priſoner of the Goths, 
That we may hew his limbs, and, on a pile, 


Ad manes fratrum ſacrifice his fleſh, LR 
Before this earthly priſon of their bones; N ü aft 


That fo the ſhadows be not unappeas d, Ts 
Nor we diſturb'd with prodigies on earth *, coo 5 


+ Thou great de efender of this Capitol,] Jupiter, to why the 


Capitol was ſacred. Joaunsow. 


5 Nor we diſturb'd by prodigies on earth. 11 t was ſuppoſed by the 
ancients, that the ghoſts of unburied people appeared to theit 


Friends and en to ſolicit the rites of aneral. Srrkvkns. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 433 


it. I give him you; the nobleſt that ſurvives, 
The eldeſt ſon of this diſtreſſed queen. 
Jam. Stay, Roman brethren, —Gracious conqueror, 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I ſhed, 
A mother's tears in paſſion for her ſon : 
And, if thy ſons were ever dear to thee, 
O, think my fon to be as dear to me. 
| Sufficeth not, that we are brought to Rome, 
Jo beautify thy triumphs, and return, 
Captive to thee, and to thy Roman yoke? | 
But muſt my ſons be ſlaughter d in the ſtreets, 
For valiant doings in their country's cauſe? 
O) if to fight for king and common weal 
Were piety in thine, it is in theſe; _ 
Andronicus, ſtain not thy tomb with blood : 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods*? 
Draw near them then in being merciful : 
Sweet mercy is nobility” s true badge; 
'Thrice-noble Titus, ſpare my firſt- born fon. _ 
Tit. Patient yourſelf ?, madam, and pardon me. 
Theſe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 
"—_ * dead; and for their brethren lain, 
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6 Wilt thin draw near * nature of the bode? 
Draw near them then in being mercifu 1.) 
«© Homines enim ad deos nulla re propius Char, quam ſa- 
lutem hominibus dando.” Cicero pro Ligario. | 
From this paſſage Mr. Whalley infers the learning of Shak- 
ſpeare, but our author might have found a tranſlation of it in 
England's Parnaſſus. STEEVENS: 
T he ſame ſentiment is in Edward III. 1596: 
kings approach the neareſt un to God, 
By giving life and ſafety unto men.“ N 
TS. Patient gour ſelf, &c.] This verb is uſed by other * 
writers. So, in Arden of Feverſham, . 
„„ Patient yourſelf, we cannot help 1 it now.“ | 
Again, in K. Edward I. 1599: 
Patient your highneſs, tis but mother s love.“ 
. Again, 3 in Warner's Albion s England, 1602, b. xii. ch. 75: 
« Her, aveeping ripe, Ke laughing, bids to patient her 
awhile,” STEEVENS, 
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494 TITUS ANDRONICUS: 


| Religiouſly they aſk a ſactifice: 


To this your ſon is mark'd;; and die he =D | 
To appeaſe their groaning ſhadows that are gone, 
Luc. Away with him! and make a fire ſcraight ; 3 
And with our ſwords, upon a pile of wood, 
Let's hew his 1 till they be clean confum' d. 
¶ Exeunt Mutius, Marcus, Quintus, 
and Lucius, we Alarbus, 
Tam. 0 cruel, irreligious piety! / 
Chi. Was ever Scythia half ſo barbarous | J 4 
Dem. Oppoſe not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to reſt ; and we ſurvive 
To tremble under Titus threatening look. 


Then, madam, ſtand reſolv'd; but hope withal, 
The ſelf-ſame gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy, 


With opportunity of ſharp revenge 4590 5 


Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, 


May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 
(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was- queen) 


To yy the bloody wrongs Eu her foes. 


/ 


* The ſelf ſame gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy # 
With opportunity of ſharp revenge 
Upon the T hracian tyrant in his tent, &c. 55 
Tread, againſt the authority of all the copies: 2 
I her ent. 


I. e. in the tent where ſhe and the other Trojan captive women 
were kept: for thither Hecuba by a wile had decoyed Polym- 


neſtor, in order to perpetrate her revenge. This we may learn 


from Euripides's Hecuba ; the only author, that I can at preſent 


remember, from whom our writer muſt A gleaned this cir- 
cumſtance. THEOBALD. j 
Mr. Theobald ſhould firſt have proved to us that our author 
underſtood Greek, or elſe that this play of Euripides had been 
tranſlated. In the mean time, becauſe neither of theſe parti- 
culars are verified, we may as well ſuppoſe he took it from the 


old ſtory-book of che T; rejan War, or the old tranſlation of Ovid. 
See Metam. xiii. The pi of the play, whoever he was, might 


have been miſled by the in Ovid: **—vadit ad artificem,” 


and therefore took it for granted that ſhe found him in bs 
| tent, STEEVENSs . | ; 


Enter 
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Enter Mutins, Marcus, Quintus, and Ea. 


Luc. See, lord and father, how we have perform” 4 


Our Roman rites : Alarbus' limbs are lopp'd, 
And entrails feed the ſacrificing fire, 

Whoſe ſmoke, like incenſe, doth perfume the ky. 
Remaineth nought, but to inter our brethren, 
And with loud Jarums welcome them to Rome. 

Tit. Let it be ſo; and let Andronicus 
Make chis his lateſt farewel to their ſouls. 

[7 hen ſound trumpets, and lay the coffins in the tomb. 
In peace and honour reſt you here, my ſons ; 
Rome's readieſt champions, repoſe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and miſhaps ! 

Here lurks no treaſon, here no envy fwells, - 
Here grow no damned grudges; here no florm, 
No noiſe, but filence and eternal ſleep: 


Enter Lavinia. 


In peace and honour reſt you here my ſons ! 
Lav. In peace and honour live lord Titus long; 
My noble lord and father, live in fame! 
Lo] at this tomb my tributary tears 
I render, for my brethren's obſequies; _ 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome : 
O, bleſs me here with thy victorious hand, 
Whoſe fortune Rome's beſt citizens 8 
Tit. Kind Rome, that has thus lovingly reſerv'd 
The cordial of mine age, to glad my heart,!— 
Lavinia, live; out-live thy father's days, 
3 'And fame” 5 eternal date, for virtue s praiſe ! | 
| | 1 Mar. 


is made ſenſe of, by changing and into in. ARBURTON, _ 
To live in 5 5 date is, if an allowable, yet a harſh expreſſion. 


9 And fame Mad 3 for virtue“ praiſe ! Thi s abſurd wiſh 
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456 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Mar. Long live lord Titus, my beloved brother, B 
Gracious triumpher in the eyes of Rome! U 
Ti it, Thanks, gentle ' tribune, noble brother 
Marcus. 
Mar. And welcome, nephews, from ſucceſiful 
1 WAS”: | 
ö Jou that ſurvive, and you that ſleep! in le 
= Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 4 | 
= That in your country's ſervice drew your ſwords : 5 ] 
if But ſafer triumph 1s this funeral pomp, A 
| That hath aſpir'd to Solon's happineſs, R 
. And triumphs over chance, in honour's bed. — 
1 Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 1 
iſ Whoſe friend in juſtice thou haſt ever been, 
5 Send thee by me, their tribune, and their truſt, T 
i This palliament of white and ſpotleſs hue; 
* And name thee in election for the empire, ; Br 
1 With theſe our late-deceaſed emperor's ſons: . W 
ift | he candigatus then, and put it on, 1 
1 And help to ſet a head on headleſs Rome. 0 
N Tit. A better head her glorious body fits, 
[if Than his, that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs: 
=—_ What! ſhould I don this robe, and trouble you?- W 
1 Be choſe with proclamations to- day; 
5 To- morrow, yield up rule, reſign my life, Al 
.- And ſet abroad new buſineſs for you all? Tl 
if Rome, I have been thy ſoldier forty: years, | 71 
. And led my country's ſtrength ſucceſsfully; 1 
is And buried one and twenty valiant ſons, 7 
„ Knighted in field, ſlain manfully in arms, 5 
In right and ſervice of their noble country; T} 
Give me a ſtaff of honour for 1 mine © age, C. 
i To thor an eternal Fav 19, dean not philoſophical, yet po- Pa 
etical ſenſe, He wiſhes that her life may be longer than his, _ 
her praiſe longer than fame. JonnsoN.. : 
. don this robe, &c. ] i. e. aa on this robe, put It on. Ph 
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But not a ſceptre to controll the world : 
Upright he held it, lords, that held it laſt. 

Mar. Titus, thou ſhalt obtain and aſk the empery*; 

Sat. Proud and ambitious tribune, canſt thou 

tell ?— 

Tit. Patience, prince Saturninus. 

Sat. Romans, do me right ;' 

Patricians, draw you ſwords, and ſheath them not 
Till Saturninus be Rome's emperor ;— 

Andronicus, would thou were ſhip'd t to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 

Luc. Proud Saturninus! interrupter of the good 
That noble- minded Titus means to thee !— _ 

Tit. Content thee, prince; I will reſtore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from themſelves: 

Baſ. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, | 
But honour thee, and will do 'till I die; 

My faction, if thou ſtrengthen with thy friends, 
| il moſt thankful be: and thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 

Tit. People of Rome, and people's tribunes here, 
l aſk your voices, and your ſ{uffragesz | 
Will you beſtow them friendly on Andronicus # 

Mar. To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits. 

Tit. Tribunes, I thank you: and this ſuit 1 make, 
That you create your emperor's eldeſt ſon, 
Lord Saturnine ; whoſe virtues will, I hope, 
Refle& on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth, 

And ripen juſtice in this common-weal : 
Then if you will ele& by my advice, 
Crown him, and ſay,—Long live our emperor | ! 

Mar. With voices and applauſe of every ſort, 
Patricians, and Mebelans, we create 


Titus, thou malt obtain and 42% the . 7 here 1 is ra- 
ther too much of the 5 vrege @geTipen. STEEVENS., 
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46 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Lord Saturninus, Rome's great emperor; 
And ſay, Long live our emperor Saturnine ] 
[Along flouriſh, till they come dowy, 
Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
To us in our election this day, 
I give thee thanks in part of thy deſerts, 
= And will with deeds requite thy gentleneſs : 
LN | And, for an onſet, Titus, to Avance 
. hy name, and honourable family, 
Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 
Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart, 
And in the ſacred Pantheon her eſpouſe : _ 
Tell me; Andronicus, doth this motion pleaſe thee? 
211. It doth, my worthy lord; and, in this match, 
I hold me highly honour'd of your grace: 
And here, in ſight of Rome, to Saturnine,— 
5 King and commander of our common-weal, 
= The wide world's emperor,—do I conſecrate 
„ My ſword, my chariot and my priſoners; 
8 Preſents well worthy Rome's imperial lord : 
Wl! Receive them then, the tribute that I owe, 
1 : Mine honour's enfigns humbled at thy feet. 
* Sat. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life! 
= How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 
it Rome ſhall record; and, when I do forget 
* Ihe leaſt of theſe unſpeakable . 
ll Romans, forget your fealty to me. 
9 Tit. Now, madam, you are priſoner to an emperor; 
„ I Tamora. 
To him, that for your honour and your e 
Will uſe you nobly, and your followers. 
{6 Sat. A goodly lady, truſt me; of the hue 
"Þ That I would chooſe, were I to chödle anew.— 
| Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance; 
Though chance of war hath wrought this change of 
cheer, | 
Thou com'ſt not to be made a ſcorn in Rome: : 
Princely ſhall be thy uſage every way. 
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Reſt on my word, and let not diſcontent 
Daunt all your hopes : Madam, he comforts you, 
Can make you greater than the queen of Goths.— 
Lavinia, you are not ee d with this? 
Lav. Not I, my lord* ; ſith true nobility 
Warrants theſe words in princely courteſy. 
Sat. Thanks, ſweet Layinia,—Romans, let us go: 
Ranſomleſs here we ſet our priſoners free: 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 
"Om" Lord Titus, by yu leave, this maid is mine. 
| Seizmg Lavinia. 
Tit. How, fir? Are you in earneſt then, my lord? 
Ba. Ay, noble Titus; and reſolv'd withal, 
To do myſelf this reaſon and this right, _ 


[The Emperor courts Tamora in dumb ſhew, 


Mar. Suum cuique is our Roman juſtice: 

This prince in juſtice ſeizeth but his own, 
Luc. And that he will, and mall, if Lucius live. 
Tit, Traitors, avaunt! Where is the . 8 

guard ? AE 

T reaſon, my lord ; Lavinia is \furpriz'd. 

Sat. Surpriz'd | By whom ? 
Baſ. By him that juſtly may 

Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. 

Exit Baſſianus with Lavinia. 
Mut. Brothers, help to convey her hence away, 

And with my ſword I'll keep this door ſafe. 

Tit, Follow, ex lord, end I'll ſoon bring her 
back. 


2 Lav. Not 1, my lord; j—) It was pity to part a couple who 
ſeem to have correſponded i in diſpoſition ſo exactly as Saturninus 
and Lavinia. Saturninus, who has Juſt promiſed to eſpouſe her, 
already wiſhes he were to chooſe again; and ſhe who was engaged 
to Baſſianus (whom ſhe afterwards marries) expreſſes no reluctance 
when her father gives her to Saturninus. Her ſubſequent raillery 
to Tamora is of ſo coarſe a nature, that if her tungue had been all 
ſhe was condemned to loſe, perhaps the author, (whoever he was) 

might have eſcaped cenſure on the eure of 28 juſtice. 

| __ - OTEEBVENS. 
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5% TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


Mut. My lord, you paſs not here. % 
Tit. What! villain . 
Barr'ſt me my way in Rome? [Titus Kills Muti, 
Mut. Help, Lucius, help! 
Luc. My lord, you are unjuſt, and more than ſo; 
In wrongful quarrel you have lain your ſon. 
Tit. Nor thou, nor he, are any ſons of mine; 


My ſons would never ſo diſhonour me: 
Traitor, reſtore Lavinia to the emperor. 


Luc. Dead, if you will; but not to be his wite, 
That is another's lawful promis'd love. 
Sat. No, Titus, no; the emperor needs her not, 
Nor her, nor thee, nor any of thy ſtock : _ 
I'Il truſt, by leiſure, him that mocks me once; 
Thee never, nor thy traiterous haughty lons, 
Confederates all thus to diſhonour me. 
Was there none elſe in Rome to make a ſtale of, 
But Saturnine ? Full well, Andronicus, 
Agree theſe deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
That ſaid'ſt, I'begg'd the empire at thy hands. 
Tit. O O radnſtrovs ! | what reproachful words are 
then 
Sat. But go thy ways; go, give that c changing 
Peer; 
To him that fouriſh'd for her with his ſword : 
A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 


| . 0 ruffle 1 in the commonwealth of Rome“. 


Ti. 


3 


changing 188 Seen of Lavinia. Piece was then, 
as it 15 now, uſed perſonally as a word of contempt. Jon NSON. 

So in Britannia's Paſforals by Brown, 1613: 

0 her huſband, weaken'd piece, | 
<« Muſt have his cullis mix'd with ambergreale 3 - 
© Pheaſant and partridge into jelly turn'd, 

«© Grated with gold,” STEEvens. 

+ To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome.) A raffle was a kind 
of cheating bully ; and is ſo called in a ſtatute made for the pu- 
niſhment of eas. in the 27th year of K. Henry * dee 

Greene's 


bd — rd Yo 3 2 CH) 2 bed beard. 
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Tit, Theſe words are razors to my wounded heart. 


Sat. And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of 


Goths,— 

That, like the ſtately Phoebe *mong her nymphs, 
Doſt over-ſhine the gallant'ft dames of Rome,— 
If thou be pleas'd with this my ſudden choice, 
Behold, I chooſe thee, Tamora, for my bride, 
And will create thee empereſs of Rome. 
Speak, queen of Goths, doſt thou applaud my choice? 
And here I ſwear by all the Roman Gods,— 
Sith prieſt and holy water are ſo near, 
And tapers. burn ſo bright, and every thing 
In readineſs for Hymenæus ſtands,— 
] will not re- ſalute the ſtreets of Rome, 
Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 
lead eſpous d my bride along with me. 

Tam. And here, in nn of heaven to Rome I 

ſwear, 

If Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his deſires, 
A loving nurſe, a mother to his youth. 

Sat. Aſcend, fair queen, Pantheon: Lords, ac- 

company 

Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
TE by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 

hoſe wiſdom hath her fortune conquered : 
T here ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. 


IErxeunt. 


Manet Ti itus Andronicus. 


Ti it. 1 am not bid to wait upon this bride ;— 
Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Diſhonour'd thus, and ee. of wrongs : ? 


Greene's 8 of 88 I 592. Hence, J ſup- 
poſe, this ſenſe of the verb, to ruffle. Ruffiers are likewiſe enu- 


SrREVENS. 
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502 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


Enter Marcus Andronicas, Lucius, Ruintus, and 
; Marcus. 


% 


Mar. O, Titus, ſee, O, ſee, what thou haſt done! 


In a bad quarrel lain a virtuous ſon. 

Tit. No, fooliſh tribune, no; no ſon of mine, — 
Nor thou, nor theſe, e e in the deed 
That hath diſhonour'd all our family ; 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy ſons! 

Luc. But let us give him burial, as becomes; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

Tir. Traitors, away! he reſts not in this tomb. 
This monument five hundred years hath ſtood, 
Which I have ſumptuouſly re-edified ; _ 

Here none but ſoldiers, and Rome's ſervitors, 
Repoſe in fame; none baſely Nain in brawls :— 
Bury him where you can, he comes not here. 

Mar. My lord, this is impiety in you: 

My nephew Mutius' deeds do plead for him; 
He mult be buried with his brethren. 


| Titus" ſons beat. 


Sons. And mall, or him we will accompany. 
Tit. And ſhall ? What villain was it ſpoke that 


word? [ Titus” fon ſpeaks. 
Quin. He that would vouch't in any place but 
here. 


Tit. What, would you bury him in my deſpight? 


Mar. No, noble Titus; but intreat of thee 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 


Tit. Marcus, even thou haſt ſtruck upon my creſt 


And, with theſe boys, mine honour thou haſt 
wounded. i 
My foes I do repute you every one; 


So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 


Luc. He is not with himſelf; let us withdraw. 
Ruin, Not J, till Mutius' bones be buried. 
1 brother ang the ſons kneel. 
Mar. 
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Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead. 


Quin. Father, and in that name doth nature ſpeak. 
Tit. Speak thou no more, if all the reſt will ſpeed. 
Mar. Renowned Titus, more than half my ſfoul,— 
Luc. Dear father, ſoul and ſubſtance of us all, — 
Mar. Suffer thy brother Marcus to interr 
His noble nephew here in virtue's neſt, 
That died in honour and Lavinia's cauſe. 
Thou art a Roman, be not barbarous. : 
The Greeks, upon advice, did bury. Ajax * 
That ſlew himſelf ; and wiſe Laertes” ſon 
Did graciouſly plead for his funerals : 
Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 
Tit. Riſe, Marcus, riſe. 
The diſmall'ſt day is this, that e'er I . 
To be diſhonour'd by my ſons in Rome! 
Well, bury him, and bury me the nexkt. 
[ They put him in the ey 
Luc. There lie thy bones, 2255 Mutius, with BY 
friends. 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb !— 
[They all kneel, and ſay; ; 
No man \ Gia tears e for noble Mutius ; 
He lives 1 in fame, that dy d 1 in virtue $ - 


5 The Greeks,- upon advice, did bury fra, 
That flew himſelf; and wiſe Laertes* ſon 
Did graciouſly plead for his funerals. ] 
This paſſage alone would ſufficiently convince me, that the . 
before us was the work of one who was converſant with the Greek 
tragedies in their original language. We have here a plain alluſion 
to the Ajax of Sophocles, of which notranflation was extant in the 
time of Shakſpeare. In that piece, Agamemnon conſents at laſt | 
to allow Ajax the rites of ſepulture, and Ulyſſes is the Vas cl 
whoſe arguments prevail in favour of his remains. STEEVENS. 
* No man ſped fears, &c. J This is evidently a tranſlation of the 
diſtich of Ennius: 
Nemo me lacrumeis decoret: nec funera fletu 
Facſit. quur? volito vivu' per ora virüm. STEEVENS. 
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54 TITUS ANDRONICUS: 


Mar. My lord. to ſtep out of theſe dreary 


dumps, 

How comes it, that the ſubtle queen of Goths 
Is of a ſudden thus advanc'd in Rome? 

Tit. I know not, Marcus; but, I know, it is; 
If by device, or no, the heavens can tell : 
Is ſhe not then beholden to the man | 
That brought her for this high good turn ſo far? 
Yes, and will nobly RE remunerate. 


Flouriſh. Re-enter the Emperor, T amora, Chiron, and 
Demetrius, with Aaron the Moor, at one door: At 
the other door, Ball anus and Lavinia, with others, 


Sat. So, Baſſianus, you have play'd your prize; 


ü God give you joy, ſir, of your gallant bride. 


Baſ. And you of yours, my lord; 1 ſay no more, 
Nor wiſh no leſs; and fo I take my leave. 

Sat. Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou and thy faction ſhall repent this rape, 


Baſ. Rape, call you it, my lord, to ſeize my own, 
My true betrothed love, and now my wife? 


But let the laws of Rome determine all; 
Mean while I am poſſeſt of that is mine. 


Sat. Tis good, fir: You are very ſhort with us; 


But, if we live, we'll be as ſharp with you. 


Baſ. My lord, what I have done, as beſt I may, 
Anſwer I ſt: 'and ſhall do with my life. 
Only thus much ! give your grace to now, 
By all the duties which I owe to Rome, 

This noble gentleman, lord Titus here, 

Is in opinion, and in honour, wrong'd ; 
'That, in the reſcue of Lavinia, TP 

With his own hand did ſlay his vant ng] 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be controuPd in that he frankly gave: 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine ; 


That hath expreſs d himſelf, in ul his Gn 
A IF 
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A father, and a friend, to thee, and Rome. 

Tit. Prince Baſſianus, leave to plead my deeds; . 
is thou, and thoſe, that have diſhonour'd me: 
Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov'd and honour'd Saturnine ! 

Jam. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in thoſe princely eyes of thine, 
Then hear me ſpeak, indifferently for all 
And at my ſuit, ſweet, pardon what 1s paſt, 

Sat. What, madam ! be diſhonour'd openly, 

And baſely put 1t up without revenge ? 
Tam. 3 ſo, my lord; The gods of Rome fore- 
, 
I ſhould be author to diſhonour you! 
But, on mine honour, dare I undertake 
For good lord Titus' innocence in all, 
Whole fury, not diſſembled, ſpeaks his griefs : 
Then, at my ſuit, look eraciouſly on him; 3: 
Loſe not ſo noble a friend on vain ſuppoſe, 
Nor with four looks afflict his gentle heart, — 
My lord, be rul'd by me, be won at laſt, X 
Difſemble all your griefs and diſcontents : 
VJou are but newly planted in your throne ; 
Leſt then the people, and patricians too, 
Upon a juſt ſurvey, take Titus' part; 
And ſo ſupplant us for ingratitude, 
(Which Rome reputes to be a heinous ſin) 
Yield at intreats, and then let me alone: 
I'll find a day to maſſacre them all, 
And raze their faction, and their family, 
The cruel father, and his traiterous ſons, 
To whom I ſued for my dear ſon's life; 
And make them know, what 'tis to let a 
ueen 

Kneel in the ſtreets, and beg for grace in 
vain.— 
Come, come, ſweet emperor,-come, Andronicus,— 
RE = 15 Take 
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5%/ TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Take up this good old man, and chear the heart 

That dies in tempeſt of thy angry, frown. _ | 
Sat. Riſe, Titus, riſe ; my empreſs hath prevail'd. 
Tit. I thank your majeſty, and her, wy lord. 

| Theſe words, theſe looks, infuſe new life in me. 

"vt Tam. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 

. A Roman now adopted happily, 

And muſt adviſe the emperor for his good. 

This day all quarrels die, Androgicus ;— — 

And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 

That 1 have reconcil'd your friends and you.— 

For you, prince Baſſianus, I have paſt 

My word and promiſe to the emperor, 


s 5 95 you will be more mild and tractable.— 
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i And fear not, lords, —and you, Lavinia 

5 By my advice, all humbled on your knees, 

1" You ſhall aſk pardon of his majeſty. 

5 Luc. We do; and vow to heaven, and to his 
ll; highneſs, 


That, what we did, was mildly, as we might, 
Tend'ring our litter” s honour, and our own. 


2 ** „ 
— . 
. ps 
FFP 


i Mar. That on mine honour here I do proteſt. 

5 i Sat. Away, and talk not; trouble us no more.— 

in Tam, Nay, nay, ſweet Emperor, we mult all be 
=_ frond: . 

lt The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace; 

bi T will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 
[8 Set. Marcus, for thy fake, and thy brother's here, 

* © And at my lovely Tamora's intreats, 

=: I do remit theſe young men' s heinous faults. 

i. Stand up. 


Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 

I found a 1 ; and ſure as death I 3 

] would not part a bachelor from the prieſt. 

Come, if the emperor's court can feaſt two. brides, 

You are my gueſt, Lavinia, and your friends :— — 

This day ſhall be a love-day, Tamora. 2 
Tits 
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Tit. To-morrow, an it pleaſe your majeſty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me, 


With horn and hound, we'll give your grace Bon- jour. 


Sat. Be it ſo, Titus, and gramercy too. [ Exeunt. 
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ACT I. s C EN E I. 
Before thy Place 


Enter Aaron alone, 


Aar. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus! top, 
Safe out of fortune's ſhot ; and fits alofr, 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning flaſh ; 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threatning reach, 

As when the golden ſun ſalutes the morn, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſtering coach, 
And over-looks the higheſt-peering hills ; 
S0 Taworts x oo, 

Upon her wit doth earthly honour wait, 
And virtue ſtoops and trembles at her frown. 


Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 


To mount aloft with thy imperial miſtreſs, _ 

And mount her pitch ; whom thou in triumph long 
Haſt priſoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains; 
And faſter bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 
Than is Prometheus ty'd to Caucaſus. 


7 In the quarto, the direction is, Manet Aaron, and he is before 
made to enter with Tamora, though he ſays nothing. This ſcene 
ought to continue the firſt act. gORNeO N. | 


Upon her wit] We ſhould read, 
Upon her will * WARBURTON. hes 
I think wiz, for which ſhe is eminent in the drama, is right. 
| | | JounsoN. 
3 Away 
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508 TITUS ANDRONICUS: 
Away with flaviſh weeds, and idle thoughts! 
I will be bright, and ſhine in pearl and gold, 
To wait upon this new· made empereſs. 
To wait, ſaid I? to wanton with this queen, 
This goddeſs, this Semiramis z—this queen, 
This fyren, that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 


And ſee his ſhipwreck, and his common-weal' 8. 
Holla what ſtorm 1 is this? 


Enter Chiron, and Demetrius, braving. 


Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants 
„ 

And manners, to intrude where 1 am grac'd; 
And may, for aught thou know'ſt, affected be. 

Chi. Demetrivs, thou doſt over-ween 1n all; 
And ſo in this, to bear me down with braves. 5 
FTis not the difference of a year, or two, 
Makes me leſs gracious, or thee more fortunate : : 
] am as able, and as fit, as thou, 
To ſerve, and to deſerve my miſtreſs' grace; 
And that my {word upon thee ſhall approve, 
And Prove my preg for Lavinia's love. 

Aar. Clubs, clubs! ;— Theſe lovers will not keep 

a the peace. 

- Dew" Why, boy, although our Wande utiadvis' d, 
Gave you a dancing rapier by your fide *, 
Are you ſo deſperate grown, to threat your friends? 
Go to; have your lath glu'd within your ſheath, 
Till you know better how to handle it. 8 15 
Chi. Mean while, fir, with the little ſkill J have, 

Full well thou ſhalt perceive how much I dare. 
Dem. Ay, boy, grow ye ſo 8 ? 1 20 heh 
Aar. Why, how now, lords? 


, 228 clubs 1 See Vol. III. p. 3902. vol. VII. p. 325. 


EpiTOR. 


Fm dancing rapier by your de,] See vol. IV. p. 44. 
STEEVENS, 


80 
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So near the emperor's palace dare you draw, 
And maintain ſuch a quarrel openly ? 
Full well I wot the ground of all this grudge ; 
would not for a million of gold, 
The cauſe were known to them 1t moſt concerns : 
Nor would your noble mother, for much more, 
Be ſo diſhonour'd in the court of Rome. 
For ſhame, put vp. 
Chi, * Nor I; *till 1 have ſheath'd 
My rapier in his boſom, and, withal, | 
Thruſt theſe reproachful ſpecches down his throat, 
That he hath breath'd in my diſhonour here. 
Dem. For that I am prepar'd and full reſolv'd,— 
Foul- ſpoken coward! that thunder'ſt with thy tongue, 
And with thy weapon nothing dar ſt . 
Aar. Away, I ſay.— 
Now by the gods, that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all.— 
Why, lords, and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jut upon a prince's right? 
What, is Lavinia then become ſo looſe, 
Or Baſſianus ſo degenerate, 
That for her love ſuch quarrels may be broach'd, 
Without controulment, juſtice, or revenge? _ 
Young lords, | beware !-——an ſhould the empereſs 
know 
This diſcord's ground, the muſick would not pleaſe. 
Chi. I care not, I, knew ſhe and all the world; 
1 love Lavinia more than all the world. ft 
Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make ſome meaner 
t 
Lavinia is thine elder 0 s hope. 


Aar. Why, are ye mad? or know ye not, in Rome 
How furious and impatient they be, 
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2 Net 1, till I have freath'd, &c.] This ſpeech, whick has hoe 
all along given to Demetrius, as the next to Chiron, were both 
given to the wrong ſpeaker; for it was Demetrius that had thrown 
out the TER fal! peeches on the other, WARBURTON. : 
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zo TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


And cannot brook competitors in love? 
1 tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. | 


Chi. Aaron, a thouſand deaths would I propoſe”, 


To atchieve her I do love. 
Aar. To atchieve her !—How ? 
Dem. Why mak'ft thou it fo ſtrange ? 
4 She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won; 
She is Lavinia, therefore muſt be lov'd. 
What, man! more water glideth by the mill 5 
Than wots the miller of ; and eaſy it is 
Of a cut loaf to ſteal a ive“ , we know: 
Though Baſſianus be the emperor's brother, 
Better than he have yet worn Vulcan's badge. 
Aar. Ay, and as good as Saturninus may. [ Afde, 
Dem. Then why ſhould he deſpair, that Knows to 
court it 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What, haſt thou not full _— ſtruck a doe”, 


And 


3 a thouſtind' deaths would: T prop oſe,] Whether Chiron 
- means 1 5 would contrive a thouſand ge for others, or imagine 


as many cruel ones for himſelf, Jam unable to determine. 


STEEVENS, 
4 She is a Woman, therefore may be woo'd; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 
Suffolk, in the Firſt Part of King Henry VI. makes uſe of amol 
the ſame words: 
„ She's beautiful, and therefore to be wagkla 
«© She is a woman; therefore to be won.” REmMaREs. 
5 ——more water glideth by the mill, &c.] A Scots proverb. 
hy Mickie water goes by the miller when he ſlee ps.“ 
STEEVENS. 
6 nfo to fteal a ſhive. 1A give is a ſlice. So in the Tale of 
Arg entile aud Curan in Warner's Albion's pf ma 1602; 
1 ſheeve of bread as browne as nut.” | 
Demetrius is again indebted to a Scots proverb : 
*« It is ſaſe taking a /ve of a cut loaf.” STEEVENS, 
Auch a dee, | Mr. Holt is willing to infer from this pal- 


ſage that Titus Audrcnicus was not only: RE Work of * 
ut 


At 


T 
U 
T 
=o 


And born her cleanly by the keeper's noſe? 


Would ſerve your turns. 
Chi. Ay, fo the turn were ſerv'd. 
Dem. Aaron, thou haſt hit it. 
Aar. Would you had hit it too; 
Then ſhould not we be tir'd with this ado. f 
Why, hark ye, hark ye, And are you ſuch fools, 
To ſquare * for this ? "Would | It offend you then 
That both ſhould ſpeed ? 
Chi. Faith, not me. 
Dem. Nor me, ſo I were one. 


you jar. 
Tis policy and ſtratagem muſt do 
That you affect; and ſo muſt you reſolve; 
That what you cannot, as you would, atchieve, 
You muſt perforce accompliſh as you may. 
Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaſte 
Than this inn Baſſianus love. 


piece. SrEEVENS. 


| Midjummer-Night s Dream : 

they never meet, 
But they do /quare.——— 

Again, in Drant's tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry, Led 
„Let them not ſing twixt act and act, 
«© What /; quareth trom the ref nent” 


uſes only in the very oppoſite ſenſe, and means to agree. 
STEEVENs. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. git 


Aar. Why then, it ſeems, ſome certain ſnatch or ſo 


Aar. For ſhame, be friends; and | join for chat 


but one of his earlieſt performances, becauſe the fraratoms of his 
former profeſſion ſeem to have been-yet.freſh in his mind. I had 
made the ſame obſervation in K. Henry. VI. before I had ſeen his; 
but when we confider how many phraſes are borrowed from the 
ſports of the field, which were more followed in our author's time, 
than any other, amuſement ; do not think there is much in ei- 
ther his remark or my own. —Let me add, that we have here De- 
metrius, the ſon of a queen, demanding of his brother prince if 
he has not often been reduced to practiſe the common artifices of 
a deer-ſtealer :—an, abſurdity right worthy of the reſt of the 


* To ſquare for this.——] To /quare is to quarrel. "867 in the 


But to Jquare, which in the laſt inſtance fonifies to differ, is now 
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312 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 


A ſpeedier courſe than lingering languiſhment? 
Muſt we purſue, and I have found the path, 
My lords, a folemn hunting is in hand; 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop : 
The foreff walks are wide and ſpacious ; 
And many unfrequented plots there are, 
uv Fitted * by kind 4 r rape and villainy: 
1 Single you thither then this dainty doe, 

| And ſtrike her home by force, if not by words: 
This way, or not at all, ſtand you-in hope. 

Come, come, our empreſs, with her ſacred wit, 
To villainy and vengeance conſecrate, 

We will acquaint with all that we intend ; 

And ſhe ſhall file our engines with advices, ? 

That will not ſuffer you to ſquare yourſelves, | 
} But to your withes' height advance you both. 
5 Ihe emperor's court is like the houſe of fame, 
The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears: 
The woods are ruthleſs, dreadful, deaf, and dull; 
There ſpeak, and ſtrike, brave boys, and take your 

turns: 
There ſerve your luſt, ſhadow'd from heaven 8 eye, 
And revel in Lavinia's treaſury. 
Chi. Thy counſel, lad, ſmells of no cowardiſe. 
Den. Sit fas aut nefes, till I find . ſtream 


3 Ae. courſe than linguering ee The old copy. 
reads: 


this lingering, 8 
which may mean, 2h;s coy languiſhing dame, this piece of lat 


faftneſs.. STEEVENS. 
by kind———) That is, by nature, which is the old 


Gignification 6 kind. JOHNSON. 


from our deſigns by advice. The alluſion is to the operation of 

the file, which, by conferring ſmoothneſs, factlitates the monon 

of the wheels which compoſe an ee or piece of machinery. 
res 8. 


nern 


fle our engines with advice, ] i. e. remove all impediments | 


To 


ee, 
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o cool this heat, a charm to calm theſe fits, | 
Per Styga, fa Manes vebor.·— . [Exeutts. 


* S8 , + a Py * 0 
A ; l . 
ran Ann ' 


SCENE. u. 


f YT 


1 Changes to 4 kb. . be | 
Enter * Adreniews 101 bis three 1955 with pounds 
| and _ und e 33-366 | 
+; f+'? of A 
3 The hunt is up, + oh morn is bright FER "i 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green: 
Uncouple here, and let us make a bay 
And wake the emperor, and his lovehy bride, 81 
And rouſe the prince; and ring a hunter's 70 
That all the court may echo with the weiße 
Sons, let it be your charge, ay it is ours, 
To tend the emperor's perſon carefully: & Orr 5 9 
I have been troùbled in my ſleep. this lige 8 
But W . ay new comfort bach pan a oi h 


CI 


+ * ö : 
t &-#-.& * 'S %.;* A * a\\\ 3% * 


s per Styga, fe T eſe 8 of Latin are, l . taken, 
though not exactly, from ſome of Seneca's tragedies, ,STEEVENS. 
7 The diviſion of this play into acts, which was firſt made by 


the editors in 1623, is improper. There is here an interval of 


action, and here the ſecond act ought to have begun. JonNSOx. 

: the morn is bright and grey, ] i. e. bright and yet not 

red, which was a ſign of ſtorms and rain, but gray, which fore- 
0 fair weather. Yet the Oxford editor alters; Era to gay. 

WARBURTON, 

Surely the Oxford editor i is in the right; ; unleſs W 

the Witches in Macbeth, and fay, /, * . 

| « Fair is foul, and foul is fair.“ 


The old reading is juſtified by the following paſſage i in Shak: : 


ſpeare's Venus and Adonis : 
Mine eyes are bright and grey and quick'i in turning 3 
Again, by another example in The Old Wives Tale, 1595: 
© The 2 is en tho BO bright end grey,” 
| Srxkxvgus. 
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Here a 4 try if beer wind horns in a 8 then 
enter Saturninus, Tamora, Baſſianus, Lavinia, Chiron, 
8 and their * 


* 
*. 7 As N ä 


Tit. Many good morrows to your majeſty — 
Madam, to you as many and as good !— 
I Promiſed your grace a hunter's peal. 
Sat. And you have rung it luſtily, my: lords, 
Some what too early for new-married ladies. 
Bas. Lavinia, how ſay _ ? | 
La. 1 ay, no; LEM SD n ; Ei K 
1 bave been broad awake two 1 ne; more. 
Sat. Come on then, horſe and chariots let us have, 
And to our 1 85 Madam, naw in ſhall ſee 
Our Roman hunting. 1455 0 Tamora, 
Mar. L have dogs, my lord, 11 Tit 1 dP 
Will rouſe the proudeſt panther in he chaſe, 
And climb the higheſt promontory top. i 
Tit. And I have horſe will follow where. the game 
Makes way, and run like ſwallows o'er the plain. 
Dem. Chiron, we hunt not, ih with HOT nor 
hound, e q nh 8 d 
| But hope to 22 a ane doe to o ground. braun, 


s c E N 'E III. 
4 deſart part of the fret. 


| Emer Aaron alone. 


LA none, 5 
To bury ſo much gold under a tree, Ko 
And never after to inherit it. | | 
Lethim, that thinks of me fo abjeftly, 
Know, that this gold muſt coin a ſtratagem; 13 
"Which, 


"06: He, as bad wit, would chink, that 150 


3 
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Which, cunningly effected, will beget 

A very excellent piece of villainy : + 1 
And ſo repoſe, ſweet gold, for their unreſt? 22 
That have their alms out t of the FIRE cheſt, . 


Enter Toning: oy ot 


4-44 


be am. a ily A Aaron, wherefore bon 60. 


„ ir their unreſt, J. Unreſt, for 4; get, f is a | word Be P 
quently uſed by the old writers. So in The ' Spaniſh T ragedy, 1605, 
% Thus therefore will I reſt me, in unreſt. 


Thus in £liofto Libidino/o, an ancient novel, b Jaun Hinde,. 


1606: N n DA 
. For the eaſe of whoſe E 5 
« Thus his furie was expreſt. “? 698 TAS 


Again, in An excellent paſtoral Dittie, by Shep. 1 Tonie ; publiſh 
ed in England's Helicon, 1614: 1110 


„ With late 1 in hand did paint out her unre ef.” 1X 
TEEVENS, © 
1 That have their alms, &c.] This is obſcure. It ſeems to 
mean only, that they who are to come at this gold of the empreſs 
are to ſuffer by it. JoansoNn. 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore Jookft thou fad P] In the courſe 
of the following notes ſeveral examples of the ſavage genius of 
Ravenſcroft, who altered this play in the reign of K. Charles 1. 
are ſet down for the entertainment of the reader. The following 
is a ſpecimen of his deſeriptive talents. Inſtead of the line with 
which this ſpeech of Tamora begins, ſhe is made to ſay; 

The emperor, with wine and luxury o*ercome, 
1s fallen aflzep—in's pendant couch he's laid 
That hangs in yonder grotto rech by winds, 3 
Which rais'd by art do give it gentle motion: 
And troops of ilaves ſtand round with fans perfum'd, 
Made of the feathers pluck'd from Indian birds, 
And cool him into golden flumberg— - 
This time I choſe to come to thee, my Moor, 
My lovely Aaron, wherefore, &. 1 
An emperor who has had too lar 5 a doſe of love and wine, | 
and in conſequence of ſatiety in both, falls aſleep on a bed which 
partakes of the nature of a failor's tammock and a child's cradle, 
is a curioſity which vnly Ravenſcroft could have ventured to de- 
ſeribe on che Rage, I SR I = be excuſed for . 
3 . | 


fo 


/ 


is TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


When every thing doth make a gleeful boaſt! ? 
The birds chaunt melody on every buſh; 
The ſnake lies rolled in the chearful fun; _ 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a chequer'd ſhadow * on the x round: 
Under their ſweet ſhade, Aaron, let us fit, 
And=whilſt the babling echo mocks the hounds, 
ing Thrilly to the well-tun'd horns, © 
As if a double hunt were heard at once, 
Let us fit down, and mark their yelling noiſe : 
And, after conflict, ſuch as was ſuppos'd 
The wand' ring prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd,. 
And curtain'd with a _counſel-keeping cave. 
We may, each wreathed in the other's arms, 
Our paſtimes done, poſſeſs a golden ſlumber; 
Whilſt hounds, and horns, and ſweet ET har ag 
Be unto us, as is a nurſe's ſong 
Of lullaby, to bring her babe alleep. 
Aar. Madam, though Venus govern your defires, 
Saturn 18 dominator over mine 12 


"What 


fig of his flowers into the barren defart of our comments on this 
tragedy. Ye STEEVENS._ 


——4 e a Milton has che ſame ex · 
preſſion: : 


Cs \ 


| 8 


many a mad r 
% Dancing in the chequer'd ſhade.” Sruvvexs, 
* ——theugh Venus govern your dgſi ſres, 
Saturn zs dominator over mine.] : 

The meaning of this 5 paige may be illuftrated by the aftrono- 
mical deſcription of Saturn, which Venus gives im Greene's Pla- 
netomac hid, 1585. The ſtar of Saturn is eſpecially cooling, and 

ſomewhat die, &c,” 
J Nw in the Sea Voyaze, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
TL or your aſpect 
„ You're much inclin'd to melancholy, and that 
Tells me ths /ullen Saturn had predominance 
At your nativity, a malignant planet! 
, And if not qualified by a ſweet conjunction 
e« Of a ſoft ruddy wench, born under Venus, 
& It may Fo fatal,” * Corrixs. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 3 


What ſignifies my deadly- ſtanding eye, 
My «lence, and my clouded melancholy? ? 
My fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurls, - 
Even as an adder, when ſhe doth unroll 

To do ſome fatal execution? 55 

No, madam, theſe are no venereal ſigns; ; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 

Blood and revenge are hammering in my head, 
Hark, Tamora,—the empereſs of my foul, 

Which never hopes more heaven than reſts in 15 
This is the day of doom for Baſſianus 

His Philomel muſt loſe her tongue to-day; by 

Thy fons make pillage of her chaſtity, 

And waſh their hands in Baſſianus' blood. 

Seeſt thou this letter? take it up, I pray TE 
And give the king this fatal- plotted ſcroll zw—' 

Now queſtion me no more, we are eſpied, 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives' deftructlon. 

Tam. Ah, my ſweet Moor, ſweeter to me Gan 
life! 
| Har. No more, great empreſs Bafflanus comes: : 
Be croſs with him; and I'll go fetch thy ſans 
To back thy quarrels, whatloe' er they be. ¶ Exit. 


Enter Baſianus, and Fun 


Bal Whom havewe here? Rome's royal emperrl, 
Unfurniſh'd of her well-beſceming troop . 
Or is it Dian, habited like her; 
Who hath abandoned her holy groves, 
To ſee the general hunting in this foreſt? 
Tam. Saucy controller of our private eps] 
Had I the power, that, ſome ſay, Dian had, 
Thy temples ſhould be planted preſently 
With horns, as was Acteon's; and the FIP 


EE Should 


$18 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


5 Should drive upon thy new-transformed limbs, | 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! 
Lav. Under your patience, gentle empereſs, 
*Tis thought you have a goodly gift in horning; 
And to be doubted, that your Moor and you 
Are ſingled forth to try experiments: | 
Jove ſhield your huſband from his hounds 1001 
Tis pity, they ſhould take him for a ſtag. 
Baſ. Believe me, queen, your“ ſwarth ( Cimmerian 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 
Spotted, deteſted, and abominable. 
Why are you ſequeſter d from all your train ? 
Diſmounted from your ſnow-white goodly ſteed, 
And wander'd hither to an obſcure plot, 
Accompanied with a barbarous Moor, 
If foul deſire had not conducted you? 

Lav. And, being intercepted in your ſport, 
Great reaſon that my noble lord be rated 
For ſaucineſs.—I pray you, let us hence, 
And let her joy her raven-colour'd love; 

This valley fits the purpoſe paſſing well. 

Bay. The king, my brother, ſhall have note of 

= dis 

. Lav. Ay, for theſe flips have made him? note 

„ wag: 
Good king ! to be ſo mightily abus'd! 
Tam. Why have I patience to endure all this? 


1 Should drive upon thy nexw-transformed limbs] The author of 

the Revi/al ſuſpects that the poet wrote: 

Should thrive upon thy new-transformed F597 Mo | | 

as the former is an expreſſion that ſuggeſts no image to the fancy. 

But drive, I think, may ſtand, with this meaning: the hound: 
Joould aſs with impetuous haſte, &c. So in Hamlet; 

 ! Pyrrhus at Priam drives, &c, 

1. e. flies with impetuoſity at him, STzEvens, _ 

6 —/warth Cimmerian] Sararih is black. The Moor! is ; called 
Cimmerian, from the affinity of blackneſs to darkneſs, JonxsOx. 
% noted long.] He had yet been married but one night. 

Jon xso. 
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Enter Chiron, Fay) Demetrne 


Dem. How now, dear ſovercign, and our gracious 
mother, 

Why does your highneſs look 10 pale and wan? 
Jam. Have I not reaſon, think you, to look pale ? 
Theſe two have ?tic'd me hither to this place, 
A barren and deteſted vale, you ſee, it is: 
The trees, though ſummer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moſs; and baleful miſletoe. - 
Here never ſhines the ſun * ; here nothing breeds, 
Unleſs the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 
And, when they ſhew'd me this abhorred pit, 
They told me, here, at dead time of the night, 
A thouſand fiends, a thouſand hiſſing ſnakes, 
Ten thouſand ſwelling roads, as many urchins, 
Would make ſuch fearful and confuſed cries, 1 8 
As any mortal body, hearing it, 
Should ſtraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly. 
No ſooner had they told this helliſh tale, 
But ſtraight they told me, they would bind me hers 
Unto the body of a diſmal yew ; 
And leave me to this miſerable death. _ 
And then they call'd me, foul adultereſs, _ 
Laſcivious Goth, and all the hittereſt terms 
T hat ever car did hear to ſuch effect. 


I Hewes never ro the fun, be. Mr. Rowe ſeems to | have . 
thought on this paſſage in his Jane Shore : n 
„This is the houſe where the ſun never dawns, +. 
The bird of night fits ſcreaming ober its roof, 
«4 Grim ſpectres ſweep along the horrid gloom, - _ 
e And nought is heard but wailings and lamentings.““ 
| STEEVENS. 
Sula | Rraight fall mad, or elſe die ſuddenly. J This is ſaid i in 
fabulous phyſiology, of thoſe that hear che groan of the man- 
drake torn up. JoHns0N. 
The ſame thought and almoſt the fame expreſſions occur in 
Romeo and Juliet. ST ends mY . 


Add had you not Fi wondrous Ct come, 
This verigeance on me had they executed : 
Revenge it, as you love your mother's life, 


Or be ye not from henceforth call'd my children, 


To” T his 1 is a witneſs that I am thy ſon. * 


15 L ds Baſfi wants, 
/Cbi. And this the me, ſtruck home to ſhew m 


ftrength.Þ {Stabbing him likew 12 

Liv. Ay come, Semiramis, —nay, barbarous Ta- 
291 124088 1-2... 

For no name fits thy. nature but thy own! 

Tam. dar me thy ponents "yaa: ſhall know, my 
PYS, oY PIE 

Your mother's hand hall right your mother" s wrong. 

Dem. Stay, madam, here is more belongs to her; 


Firſt, thraſh the corn, then after burn the ſtraw: | 
This minion ſtood upon her chaſtity, 


Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 


And with that painted hape ſhe braves your mik. 


tineſs: 


And ſhall ſhe carry this unto her grave? 


Chi. An if ſhe do, I would I were an cunuch. 
Drag hence her huſband to ſome ſecret hole, 
And make his dead trunk pillow to our luſt, 


Tam. But when you have the honey you deſire, 


Let not this waſp out-live, us both to ſing. 


DS 2 with 1 painted hope He bra ves your miobtineſs 1 . 
nia ſtands upon her chaſtity and nuptial vow ; and upon the merit 


of theſe braves the queen. But why are theſe ns e 
bope? We ſhould read, 


And with this painted cope 9K 
i. e. with this gay covering. It is well expreſſed. Her 8 
were of a religious nature; and are therefore called a painted 
cope, which is a ſplendid eccleſiaſtic veſtment: It might be called 
painted, lilcewiſe, as inſinuating that her virtue was only pre- 
tended. WanBvyRrTON.. | 


Painted Bope 1 15 only Specious hope , or ground of confidence more 
phaakble than ſolid. Youu! 8 
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Chi. 1 warrant you, madam ; we will make that 
ſure.- 


Come, miſtreſs now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice-preſerved honeſty of yours. 

Lav. O Tamora! thou bear'ſt a woman's face. 

Tam. 1 will not hear her ſpeak; away with her. 

Lav. Sweet lords, intreat her hear me but a word. 

Dem. Liſten, fair madam : Let it be your glory, 
To ſee her tears; but be your heart to them, 

As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. 

Lav. bay * the yger s young ones teach the 
O, do not teach her rich ſhe taught it a 8 
The milk, thou ſuck'dſt from her, did turn to marble; 
Even at thy teat thou hadſt thy tyranny.— 

Yet every mother breeds not ſons alike; 
Po thou intreat her ſhew a woman pity. (7; o Chiron. 


Chi, What! would'ſt thou have me prove myſelf - 


a baſtard ? 


Lav. *Tis true the raven doth not hatch a lark ; 
| Yet have I heard, (O could I find it now 1) 
The lion, mov'd With pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws par'd all away. 
Some ſay, that ravens foſter forlorn children. 
The whilſt their own birds famiſh in their neſts : 
O, be to me, though thy hard heart ſay no, 
Nothing ſo kind, but ſomething pitiful} | 
Tam. I know not what it means; away with her, 
Lav. O, let me teach thee: for my father's ſake, 
That gave thee life, when well he might have ſlain 
thee, 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. Og 
Tam. Had'ſt thou in perſon ne'er offended me, 
Even for his ſake am I now pitileſs :— Is 
Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 
Jo ſave your brother from the ſacrifice ; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent: 


'There- 
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322 TITUS ANDRONICUS: 


Therefore away with her, uſe her as you will; 
The worſe to her, the better lov'd of me. 

Lav. O Tamora, be call'd a gentle queen, 
And with thine own hands kill me in this place: 
For tis not life, that I have begg'd ſo long; 
Poor I was ſlain, when Baſſianus dy d. 

Tam. What begg'ſt thou chen! 25 1 I woman, let 

me go. 


155 Tis preſent death. I beg; 485 one din ng 


more, 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tel} : 
O, keep me from their worſe than killing luſt, 
And tumble me into ſome loathſome pit; 

Where never man's eye. may behold my body: 

Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 
Tam. So ſhould I rob my ſweet ſons of their fee 
No, let them ſatisfy their luſt on thee, _ 

Dem. Away; for thou haſt ſtaid us here too long. 


Lav. No grace? no womanhood ? Ah beaſtly: 


„ 140 
The blot and enemy to our general name! f 
Confuſion fall 


Chi. Nay, then ll {top your mouth, ONES thou 
her huſband; , [Dragging off Lavinia. 


This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. 
| Exeunt. 


72 am. Farewel, my ſons: ; ſee, that you make her 


4. RS: /- 
Ne er let my heart know merry cheer indeed, 
Till all the Andronici be made away. 
Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely Moor, 


And let wy ſpleenful ſons e en (deflow 1. dagen. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 423 
S C E N E TV. 


Enter Aaron, with Ruintus and Marcus. 


Aar. Come on, my lords; the better foot before: 


Straight will 1 bring you to the loathſome pit, 
Where I eſpied the panther faſt aſleep. 4 
Quin. My fight is very dull, whate'er it bodes. 


Mar. And mine, I promiſe you; wer't not for 


Well could I leave our ſport to ſleep a while. 
[ Marcus falls into the pit. 


Quin. What, art chou fallen? What ſubtle hole is 55 


this, 

Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rudd-growing briars ; ; 
Upon whoſe leaves are drops of new-ſhed blood, 
As freſh as morning's dew diſtill'd on flowers? 
A very fatal place it ſeems to me: 
Spotl brother, haſt thou hurt thee wth the fall ? 

Mar. O brother, with the diſmalleſt object 
That ever eye, with ſight, made heart lament. 


Aar. [Afide.] Now will I fetch the King to find 


them here; 

T hat he thereby may have a i likely gueſs, 

How theſe were they, that made away his brather, 

Exit Aaron. 

Mar. Why doſt not en me ant} help me out 

From this 5 5 d and bload-ſtained hole? 
Quin. I am ſurprized with an uncouth fear: 

A chilling ſweat o'er-runs my trembling joints; 

Mine heart ſuſpects more than mine eye can ſee, 
Mar. To prove thou halt a true-divining heart, 

Aaron and thou look down into this den, 

And ſee a fearful ſight of blood and death, 


uin. Aaron is gone; and my $7 4:7 heart 


Will not permit 96 eyes once to ene 
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A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 


If fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, — 
Out of this fell devouring receptacle, 
As hateful as Cocytus' miſty mouth. 


Or, wanting frength to do thee ſo a 890d, 


| Boyle believes the reality of its exiſtence, Jouns0x. 


„ TITUS" ANBRONIES, 


The thing, whereat it trembles by ſurmiſe : 
O, tell me how it is; for ne'er till now 
Was I a child, to fear I know not what. 

Mar. Lord Baſſianus lies embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a ſlaughter'd larnb, 
In this deteſted, dark, blood- drinking pit. 
Quin. If it be dark, how doſt thou know tis bel 

Mar. Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 


Which, like a taper in ſome monument, 
Doth thine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit: 
So pale did ſhine the moon on Pyramus, 

When he by night lay bath'd.in maiden blood. 
O brother, help me with thy fainting hand, — 


Quin. Reach me thy hand, that I may help thee out; 


2 4 precious — T hand is ſ uppoſed to 050 a oem called MW 
à carbuncle, which emits not reflected but native light. Mr. 


So, in the Geſfæ Romanorum, hiſtory the fixth : „ He farther | 
beheld and faw a carbuncle in the hall that lighred all the houſe,” 
Again, in rarer s Deſcription of king Priam”s Palace, 1.2: | 

«© And for moſt chefe all dirkeneſs to confound, 
A carbuncle was ſet as kyng of ſtones all, 

« To recomforte and gladden all the hall. 

« And it to enlumine in the black _— 

With the freſhnes of his ruddy light.“ 

Again, in the Ma/e's Elyſcum, by Drayton ; 

Is that admired, mighty ſong, 

„The carbuncle that's 1 . 


Which from it ſuch a flaming light 
« And radiancy ejegteth, 
Dy That in the very darkeſt night 
The eye to it directeth.?“? 
Chaucer, in the Ramauni I Roſe, attributes the ſame prope 
ties to the carbuncle: | 
« Soche light ylprang out of the ſtone,” STEEVENS. 
2 1 Sk may 


>. 
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| may be pluck'd into the ſwallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baſſianus' prave, 
have no ſtrength to pluck thee to the brink, 
Mar. And! fad ſtrength ro climb without thy help. 
Quin. Thy hand one more; I will not loſe again, 
Till thou are here aloft, or I belowW : 
Thou canſt not come to me, 1 come to the. 
85 [Fails i in. 


Eau the e and Auron. 


gat. Along with me: — I'll ſee what hole! is here, 
And what he is, that: now is leap'd into it.— 
Say, who art thou, that lately didſt deſcend. 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth? —__ 

Mar. The unhappy. ſon of old Andronicus; 
Brought hither in a moſt unlucky hour, 

To find thy brother Baſſianus dee. 

Sat. My brother dead? I know, thou doſt but jeſt; 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe; 
'Tis not an hour ſince I left him there. 

Mar. We know not where you left him all alive, 

But, out alas! here have we found him dead. 


Euter Tamora, with Attendants ; ; Anitronicus, an! 
Lucius. 


Ts am. Where 18 my lord, the king? | 
Sat. Here, ner z though griev'c d with dan | 
grief. 
Tam. Where is thy brother Baſſianus ? 
 Szt. Now to the bottom doſt thou ſearch my wound: 
Poor BaManus here lies murdered, 
Tam. Then all too late I bring this fatal writ, - 
The complot of this timeleſs: tragedy : „ 
And wonder greatly, that man's face can fold 
In pleaſing miles fuch murderous tyranny, — - 
1 mn 8 Salurninus & letter. 
| Sat- 


526. TITUS ANDRONtCUS, 


Saturninus reads the letter. 


An if we miſs to meet him handſomely, — 
Sweet bhuntſman—Baſſhanus 'tis, we mean. 
Do thou ſo much as dig the grave for bim; 


Thou know'ſt our meaning: -Look for thy reward 
Among the nettles at the elder tree, 


Which over-ſhades the mouth of that ſame pit, 
Where wwe decreed to bury Bafhanus. 
Dao this, and n us thy laſting friends. 

O, Tamora ! was ever heard the like | * 

This is the pit, and this the elder tree: _ 
Look, firs, if you can find the huntſman out, 
That ſhould have murder'd Baſſianus here. 

Aar. My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 
| Shewing it, 


Sat. Tuo of th \ whelps, fell has of place kind, 


Hare here bereft my brother of his lite :- | 
[To Titus, 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the 1 ; 
There let them bide, until we have devis'd - 

Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them, 


Tam. What, are they 1 in this pit? 0 wond'rous 


_  .qaing 1 
How eaſily murder is diſcovered ? = 
Tit. High emperor, upon my feeble "JOY 2 
I beg this boon, with, tears nor lightly ſhed, 
That this fell fault of mine accurſed fons, 
Accurſed, if the fault be prov'd in them.—  * 
Sat. If it be prov'd! you ſee, it is 7 
Who found this letter? Tamora, was it you? 
Tam. Andronicus himſelf did take it up. 
Tit. I did, my lord: yet let me be their bail: 
For by my father's reverend tomb, I vow, 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 
To nk their ſuſpicion with their lives. | 
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91. Thou ſhalt not bail them: ſee, thou follow me. 
Some bring the murder'd body, ſome the murderers: 
Let them not ſpeak a word, the end is plain; 

For, by my ſoul, were there worſe end than death, 
That end upon APES ſhould be execute. 

| Tam. Andronicus, I will entreat the king; 

Fear not thy ſons, they ſhall do well . 

Tit. Come, Lucius, come; N not to talk with 

them. e eee. 


— — . 
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Enter Demetrius aid Chiren, with Ebi, ue, 71 
ber hands cut off, and her Jongue cut out, > 
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Dem. Soc now go tell, an if thy tongue can "Mm" | 

Who 'twas that cut thy tongue, and raviſh'd thee. 

Chi. Write down thy mind, bewray thy meaning 
ſo; 

And, if thy ſtumps will Jet thee, play the ſcribe. 80 
Dem. See how with ſigns and tokens ſhe can ſcowl. 
Chi. Go home, call for ſweet water, waſh thy 

hands. 5 | 5 
Dem. She has no tongue to call, nor hands to waſh; 6 | 

And fo let's leave her to her ſilent walks, ä 
Chi. An 'twere my caſe, I ſhould go hang myſelf. | - 8 
Dem, If thou hadft hands to help thee nit the : 

cord. 15 [Exeunt Demetrius and Chiron. 


6 , r PO IL] 


„ 


Enter Marcus fo Lavinia. | 


Mar. Who 8 chis—my niece, that flies away 0 cat | 
Couſin, a word; Where is your huſband ?— 58 
If I do dream, 'would all "wy wealth would wake me! 1 


i If T do dream, mk all my wad aſs wake me 4 If this 


be a dream, I would give all my FETs to be delivered from 
it by SANE: Jon N SON. | | If 
I 


r 
N a” on * 


624 TITUS ANDRONICUS, 
If I do wake 1655 planet ſtrike me down, 


Alas, a crimſon river of warm blood, 


Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
And, leſt thou ſhould'ſt detect him, cut thy tongue, | 
Ah, now thou turn'ſt away thy face for. ſhame! 


Vet do thy cheeks look red as Titan's 907 

Bluſhing to be encounter'd.with a cloud. 
That! might rail at him to eaſe my mind. 
Doth burn the heart to cinders where it is. 


Fair Philomela, ſhe but loſt her tongue, 


A craftier Tereus haſt thou met withal, 


| Tremble, like aſpen leaves, upon a lute, 


He would not then have touch'd them for hus life, 
Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony, 
Which that ſweet tongue hath made; 


As CE at oy Thraciun Poet 8 feet. 


That I may flumber in eternal ſleep! - 
Speak, gentle niece, what ſtern ungentle hand 
Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches i ? thoſe ſweet ornaments, 
Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought to ſleep in, 
And might not gain ſo great a happineſs, 
As-half thy love? Why doſt not ſpeak to me 


Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 
Doth riſe and fall between thy roſed lips, 


But, ſure, ſome Tereus hath deflow'red thee; 


And, notwithſtanding all 1 loſs of blood, — 
As from a conduit with their iſſuing ſpouts,— 


Shall I ſpeak for thee? ſhall I ſay, tis ſo? 

O, that I knew thy heart; and Knew the beaſt," 
Sorrow concealed, like an oven ſtopp'd, 

And in a tedious ſampler ſew'd her mind: 
But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee 5 
And he hath cut thoſe pretty fingers off, | 
That better could have few'd than Philomel. 


O, had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
And make the filken firings delight to kiſs them; 


He would have dropp'd his knife, and fen aſleep, 


Come, 


AR AAHHE, 


TITUS ANDRONICUS., 529 


come, let us go, and make thy father blind; _ 
For ſuch a ſight will blind a father's eye: 
One hour's ſtorm will drown the fragrant meads; 
What will whole months of tears thy father's eyes? 
Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee © 
O, could our mburning eaſe thy miſery! [Exeunt, 


ACT m. s N 
rel ew oe 


Enter the Judges and Senators, with Marcus and 
Quintus bound, paſſmg bn the ſtage to the place of 
execution, and Titus going before, pleading, 


_ Tit. Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, ſtay! 
For pity of mine age, whoſe youth was ſpent , 
In dangerous wars, whilſt you ſecurely ſlept; 
For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed; 
For all the froſty nights that I have watch'd; _ 
And for theſe bitter tears, which you now ſee 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks; _ 
| Be pitiful to my condemned ſons, 
| Whoſe ſouls are not corrupted as tis thought! 
For two and twenty ſons I never wept, 5 
Becauſe they died in honour's lofty bet. 
Andronicus lieth down, and the Judges paſs by him 
For theſe, theſe; tribunes, in the duſt I write” 
My heart's deep languor, and my ſoul's fad tears. 
Let my tears ſtanch the earth's dry appetit; 
My ſons' ſweet blood will make it ſhame and bluſh, 
O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain, 
Vor. VIII. Mm I Excust. 
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That mal diſtil from theſe + two ancient urns, 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers < 


In ſummer's drought, I'll drop upon thee ſtill; 


In winter, with warm tears I'll melt the ſnow, 


And keep eternal ſpring-time on thy face, 
80 thou refuſe to drink my dear ſons* blood. 


Eat Lucius, with bis . drawn. 


O, Via tribunes ! gentle aged men! 


Uabind my ſons, reverſe the doom of death; 
And let me ſay, that never wept before, 


My tears are now prevailing orators. 
Luc. O, noble father, you | lament in vain ; 


The tribunes hear you not, no man is by, 


Ang you recount your ſorrows to a ſtone. 

Tit. Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead :- — 
Grove tribunes, once more I intreat of you. 

| Luc, My gracious lord, no tribune hears you 

ſpeak. 18 

Tit. Why, tis no matter, man: if they did hear, 
T hey would not mark me; or, If they did mark, 
All 1 unto them, they would not pity me. 


Therefore I tell my ſorrows to the ſtones; 


Who, though they cannot anſwer r my diſtreſs, 
Yet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes, 
For that they will not intercept my tale 
When I do weep, they humbly at my feet, 
Receive my tears, and ſeem to weep with me; 
And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribune like to Theſe. | 
A-ſtone is ſoft as wax, tribunes more hard than ſtones: 
A ſtone is ſilent, and offendeth not; 

And tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 
But wherefore ſtand' ſt thou with thy 1 drawa? | 


4 txv0 ancient urns,] Oxford. editor, —V ulg.. two. ancient 
ruint. Jonxsox. 5 . 
Lic. 
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Luc. To reſcue my two brothers from their death 7 
For which attempt, 1 have pronounc d 
My everlaſting doom of baniſument. 

Tie. O 99 man! they have. befriended thee, 
Why, fooliſh Lucius, doſt thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderneſs of tyger ; 
Tygers muſt prey; and Rome affords no prey, 
But me and mine: How happy art thou chen, 
From theſe devourers to be baniſned? 0 
But who comes with our brother Marcus here? 


Euer Marcus, and Lavinia. GL 
Mar. Titus, prepare thy abble eyes to rey 1 

Or, if not ſo, they noble heart to break; 

I bring conſuming ſorrow to thine age. 
Tit, Will it conſume me? let me ſee it then. 
Mar. This was thy daughter. 

Tit, Why, Marcus, ſo ſhe is. 
Luc. Ah me! this object kills me! 
Tit. Faint-hearted boy, ariſe, and look upon be. — 

Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand [2 

Hath made thee handleſs in thy father $ ſight ?- 

What fool hath added water to the ſea? ? 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning: Troy Fl 

My grief was at the height; before thou a; 

And now, like-Nilus, it diſdaineth bounds,— 

Give me a ſword, I'll chop off my hands too ©; 

For they have fought for Rome, and all in yain z 

And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding life ; 

In boot Fer have uy been held up, 


— thy fais, bebe 71 We ſhould dead Bight, 1 
| WarBpuRTON, 
6 chop off my hands 700, Perhaps we ſhould read: 
or c/0þ off, &C. 
It is not eaſy to diſcover how Titus, when he had chopp'd off 
one of his hands, would have been able to Rate n Of the 


other. STzEVENS, © 2 
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And they have ſerv'd me to effectleſs uſe + 
Now, all the ſervice J require of them 
Is, that the one will help to cut the other 
*Tis well, Lavinia, that thou haſt no hands; 
1 | For hands; to do Rome ſervice, are but vain, | 
1 T.. Speak, gentle ſiſter, who hath martyr'd thee? 
| Mar. 05 that delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That blab'd them wh ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage; 
Where like a ſweet melodious bird it ſung 
Sweet vary'd notes, enchanting every ear! 
Luc. O, ſay thou for her, who hath done this deed? 
Mar. 0, thus I found her, ſtraying in the FED 
Seeking to hide herſelf; as doth the deer, 
ö That hath receiv'd ſome unrecuring wound. | 
| Tit. It was my deer; and he, that 8 3 
F Hath hurt me more, than had he kill'd me . 5 
= For now I ſtand as one upon a rock, | 
[7  Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea; 1 
* Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecling ever when ſome envious ſurge | 
Will in his briniſh bowels ſwallow him. 
This way to death my wretched ſons are ne, 115 
Here ſtands my other ſon, a baniſh'd man; 
/ And here my brother, weeping at my woes: 
. But that, which gives my ſoul the ag _ 
1 Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my ſoul.— 
Had I but ſeen thy picture in this plighht, 
1 It would have madded me; What call 1 ee: 
| | Now I behold thy lovely body ſo? at 15 
Thou haſt no hands, to wipe away thy tears; 
Nor tongue, to tell me who hath martyr'd thee: : 
Thy huſband he is dead; and, for his death, 
EN brothers a are condemn d, me. dead by this :— — 


- 


II avas my 15 Fs The play upon deer and dear has bees 
uſed by Waller, who calls a lady's girdle, 


The pale that held my lovely a, Jeans 50N — oY | 
Look, 
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Look, Marcus! ah, ſon Lucius, look on her! 

When I did name her brothers, then freſh tears 
Stood on her cheeks; as doth the honey dew 

Upon a gather'd lily almoſt wither'd. . | 

Mar. Perchance, ſhe weeps becauſe they. killa 

her huſband: 

Perchance, becauſe ſhe knows them innocent. 

Tit. If they did kill thy huſband, then be joyful, 
Becauſe the law hath ta'en revenge on them," | 

No, no, they would not do fo foul a deed; 

Witneſs the ſorrow, that their ſiſter makes. — 

Gentle Lavinia, let me kiſs thy lips; _ 

Or make ſome ſigns how I may do thee eaſe. 

Shall thy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 

And thou, and I, fit round about ſome fountain; 

Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 

How they are ſtain'd ; like meadows, yet n not dry 

With miry. ſlime left on them by a flood? 

And in the fountain ſhall we gaze ſo long, 

Till the freſh taſte be taken Meni that clearneſs, 
And made a brine- pit with our bitter rears? 
Or ſhall we cut away our hands, like thine? 

Or ſhall we bite our tongues, and in dumb Noc, 

Paſs the remainder of our hateful days? 

What ſhall we do? let us, that have our rongues, : 

Plot ſome device of further miſery, _ 

To make us wonder'd at in time to come. 

Luc, gen ea ceaſe Your teats; for, at your 

ries”: > 
See, how 7 wretched ſiſter ſobs and weeps. 
Mar. Patience, dear niece :—good Titus, dry. 
' thine eyes. 

Tit. Ah, Marcus, Marcus! brother, well I wot, 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine, 
For thou, poor man, haſt drown'd it with thine own. 
Luc. Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 
"TM Mark, ae mark! I underſtand her ſigns: 
Rh ſhe a tongue to Wo now ſhe would lay. 
| - + That 
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That ty: her brother which I faid to thee; 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 
Can do no ſervice on her ſorrowful cheeks. 
O, what a ſympathy of woe ls this 
As far from help as limbo is from BR. 


Enter Auron. 


"A: Tit s Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee tis word, — That if thou love thy ſons, 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyſelf, old Tieus, 

Or any one of you, chop of your hand, 

And ſend it to the king : he for the ſame, 

Will ſend thee hither both thy ſons alive; 

And that ſhall be the ranſom 8 their fault. 
Tit. O, gracious emperor! O, gentle Raron 

Did ever raven ſing ſo like a lark, 

That gives ſweet tidings of the fun- 8 upriſe? 

With all my heart, I'll ſend the emperor my hand; 
Good 4 wilt thou help to chop it off? 

Luc. Stay, father; for that noble hand of thin 
That hath, thrown down ſo. many enemies, 
A Shall not be ſent: my hand will ſerve. the turn: 
1 My youth can better ſpare my blood than you; 
1 And therefore minę ſhall ſaye my brothers lives. 
| Mar. Which of your hands hath not defended 
. | Rome, 

b And rear d aloft the. bloody battle-ax, Ny FE: 
Writing deſtruction on the enemies wine 
none 


Fr 


* unbo] 'T he Limbs patram, : as it was called, is a lace that 
the fchoolmen fi ed to be in the neighbourhood of hell, 
where the ſouls of the patriarchs were detained, and hole good 
men who died before our Saviour's reſurrection. Milton gives 

the name of Limbo to his Paradiſe of Fools. Epi rok. » 
"POM riting deftrudtion on the enemies eaftle ?] Thus all the edi- 
tions,” But Mr. Theobald; after ridiculing the ſagacity of the 
- former editors at the expence of a great deal of aukward mirth, 
= corrects it to caſyue; and this, he 4 75 ys, he'll ſtand by: And the 
1 Oxford <ditor, taking his ſecurity, wal ſtand” 1 it too. = 
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O, none of both but are of high deſert : 
My hand hath been bur idle; let it ſerve 
To 7 my two nephews from their death ; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. 1 
Aar. Nay, come, agree, whoſe hand ſhall 8⁰ along, 
For fear they die before their pardon come, 
Mar. My hand mall go. 
Luc. By 10 it tall not 8. 


what a lippery 8 is eritical e Nothing could 
bid fairer for a right conjecture; yet tis all imaginary. A cloſe 
helmet, which covered the whole head, was called a cafle, and, 
{ ſuppoſe, for that very reaſon. Don Quixote's barber, at leaſt 
as good a Critic as theſe editors, ſays, (in Shelton's tranſlation, , 
1612,) “ I know what is a helmet, and what a morrion, and 
what a cloſe caſte, and other things touching warfare.” Lib. iv. 
cap. 18. And the original, celada de encaxe, has ſomething of 
the ſame fignfication.” Shakſpeare uſes the work "gain in TON | 
and Crefſiaas © 
oo add Diomede | a 
Stand faſt, and wear a caffe on thy head, * 
Wax BURTON. 

« Dr. Warburton's proof (ſays the author of the Revi/al) reſts 
wholly on two miſtakes, one of a printer, the other of his own. 
In Shelton's Don Quixote the word elgſe caſtle is an error of the 
preſs for a cloſe caſque, which is the exact interpretation of the 
Spaniſh original, calada de encaxe; this Dr. Warburton muſt have 
ſeen, if he had underſtood Spaniſh as well as he pretends to do. 
For the primitive caxa, from whence the word, encaxe, is de- 
rived, ſignifies a box, or coffer ; but never a caſtle. His other 
proof i bs taken from this paſſage in Trailus axd Ce aa : 

-and Diomede 155 

25 Stach faſt, and wear a caſtle on hy head, 15 

Wherein Troilus doth not adviſe Diomede to wear a helmet on 
his head, for that would be poor indeed, as he always. wore one 
in battle; but to guard his head with the moſt impenetrable 
armour, to ſhut it up even in a caftle, if 3 it were Petite, or elſe 
his ſword ſhould reach it.“ 

After all this reaſoning, however, it appears, chat a caſtle aid 
aQually ſignify a clo/e helmet. So, in Holinſked, vol. II. p. 815: 
hen ſuddenlie with great noiſe of trumpets entered fir 
Thomas Knevet'in a caſtell of cole blacke, and over the caftel/ 
was written, The dolorous caſtell, and ſo he and the earle of 
lex, ge. ran 9992 courſes with the king, The"). rA Ns. 
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Ti. Sirs, ſtrive no more; ſuch wither d herbs as 
. theſe 5 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 
Luc. Sweet father, if I ſhall be thought thy ſon, 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 
Mar. And, for our father's ſake, and mother's care, 
Now let me ſhew a brother's love ta thee. 
Tit. Agree between you ; I will ſpare my hand, 
Luc. Then T'll go fetch an axe. 
Mar. But I will uſe the axe. 
[Exeunt Lucius, and Marcus, 
71 it. Come hither, Aaron; I'll deceive them both; 


| Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 


Aar. If that be call d deceit, 1 will be honeſt, 
And never, whilſt 1 live, deceive men fo ;— 


But I'll deceive you in another ſort, 


And that you/l Tay, ere half an hour paſs. [ Afice 
[He cuts off 1 Titus 5s hand, 


Enter Lucius and Marcus a gain. 4 


75 11. Now, ſtay your ſtrife ; : what ſhall Wy) is dif: 
patch d. — 


Good Aaron, give his majeſty my hand: 


Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 


From thouſand dangers ; bid him bury it; ; 
More hath it merited, that let it have. 
As for my ſons, ſay, I account of them 


As jewels purchas'd at an eaſy price; 
And yet dear too, becauſe I bought my own. 


Aar. I go, Andronicus : and for thy hand, 
Look by and by to have thy ſons with thee ;— 


Their heads, I mean.—O, how this villainy 4 . 
Doth fat me with the very thought of it! | 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 


Aaron will have his ſoul black like his face, ¶ Exit. 
Tit. O hear!—T lift this one hand up to heaven, 
"3p bow this feeble ruin 1 the carth4 i 
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If any power pities wretched tears, 
To that I call — What, wilt thou kneel with me? 
[To Lavinia. 
Do then, dear heart; for heaven ſhall hea; our 
rayers; 
Or with our ſighs we'll breathe the welkin dim, 
And ſtain the ſun with fog, as ſometime clouds, 
When they do hug him in their melting boſoms. 
Mar. O! brother ſpeak with poſſibiliries, 5 
And do not break into theſe deep extremes. 
Tit. Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom! I 
T hen be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. 
Mar. But yet let reaſon govern thy lament, 
Tit. If there were reaſon for theſe miſeries, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes: 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o rerflow? 
If the winds rage, doth not the ſea wax mad, 
 Threat'ning the welkin with his big-ſwoln face Eo 
And wilt thou have a reaſon for this coil? : 
I am the ſea; hark, how her ſighs do blow! 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth: = 
Then muſt my ſea be moved with her ſighs; 
Then muſt my earth with her continual 1 tears 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and drown'd : 
For why? my bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But like a drunkard mult I vomit them. 
Then give me leave; for loſers will have leave 
To caſe their ſtomachs with their bitter tongues. 


el 1 And do not Sad into . two extremes.” We ſhould pany : 
inſtead of this nonſenſe ; _ , 

WOEC=ext remes. | 

i. e. extremes cauſed by exceſſive ſorrow But Mr. Theobald, 

on his own aut e it to deep, w rhout notice given. 

WA RBURTON. 

Ie is deep in the old quarto of 1611, Ll the folio, i. e. in all 

the old copies which haye heen bicherr ſeen, Jounzon. 


Enter 
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Euter a Meſenger, bringing is {10 Read g 6 hand, 


Mef. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repay d 
For that good hand, thou ſent'ſt the emperor. 
Here are the heads, of thy two noble ſons; __ 
And here's thy hand, in ſcorn to thee ſent back ; 
Thy griefs their ſports, thy reſolution mock'd: 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 

More than remembrance of my father s death. [ Exit, 

Mar. Now let hot Etna cool in Sicily, 

And be my heart an ever-burning hell ! 
Theſe miſeries are more than may be borne! 

To weep with them that weep doth eaſe ſome deal, 
But ſorrow flouted at is double death. 

Luc. Ah, that this fight ſhould make ſo oP a 

wound, % 

Aj yet deteſted life not ſhrink. thereat! 

That ever death ſhould let life bear his name, 

Where life hath no more intereſt but to breathe! 
Lavinia kiſſes bin. 

Mar. Alas, poor heart, that kiſs 1s comfortleſs, 
As frozen water to a ſtarved ſnake. 

Tit. When will this fearful lumber have an end? 

Mar. Now, farewel, flattery : Die, Andronicus; 
Thou doſt not e : ſee, thy two ſons' heads; 
Thy warlike hand; thy mangled daughter here; 
Thy other baniſh'd ſon, with | this dear ſight _ 
Struck pale and bloodleſs ; and thy Ee! I, 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. _ 
Ah! now no more will I controul thy griefs: 
Rent off thy ſilver hair, thy other hand _ 
Gnawing with thy teeth; and be this diſmal ſight 

The cloſing up of your moſt wretched eyes 
Now is a time to ſtorm, why art Wau ſtill; ö 
Tit, Ha, ha, ha! 
Mar. Why doſt thou laugh! ! ir fits not wich this 
hour, 
u. 
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Tit. Why I have not another tear to ſhed : 
Beſides, this ſorro is an enemy, 
And would uſurp upon my watry eyes, 
And make them blind with tributary tears; 
Then which way hall I find revenge's cave 9 
For theſe. two heads do ſeem to ſpeak to me; 
And threat me, I ſhall never come to bliſs, 
Till all theſe miſchiefs be return'd again, 
Even in their throats that have committed them. \'I 
Come, let me fee what taſk I have to do.— 
You heavy people, circle me about; 
That I may turn me to each one of you, 
And ſwear unto. my ſoul to right your wrongs. 
The vow is made. Come, brother, take a head; 
And in this hand the other will I bear: TH 
Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe things * ; 
Bear thou my hand, ſweet wench, between thy teeth, 
As for thee, boy, go, get thee from my ſight; 
Thou art an exile, and thou muſt not ſtay : 
Hie to the Goths, and-raiſe an army there: 
And, if you love me, as I think you do, 
Let's kiſs and part, for we have much to do. 


Manet Lucius. 


TCuc. Farewel, Andronicus, my noble father; 
The wokul'ſt man that ever liv'd in Rome! 
Farewel, proud Rome ! till Lucius comes again, 
He leaves his pledges dearer than his life, 
Farewel, Lavinia, my noble ſiſter ; 

O, would thou wert as thou *rofore haſt been! 
But now nor Lucius, nor Lavinia lives, 

But in oblivion, and hateful griefs. . 
Lavinia, thou ſhalt be employed in theſe tbings;] Thus the 

folio, 1623. The quarto 1611 thus: NET OO 

And Lavinia thou ſhalt be employ'd in theſe arms. 

RI TO ones Re noe 6 STEEVENS. 
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If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs; 
And make proud Saturninus and his e 
Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 
Now will T to the Goths, and raiſe a power, 


With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 
Is left ro tyrannize upon my brealt ; 
And when my heart, all mad with miſery, 
Beats in this hollow priſon of my fleſh, 
Then thus I thump it down. — 
1 Thou map of woe, that thus doſt talk in figns! 
== | To Lavinia. 
1 When thy 2 heart beats with outrageous beating, 


wc Ea 


rg 
TE 


To be reveng d on Rome and E e do 
| n [Exit Luci 'B 
| Py SOLE; M 
q D 
| Th C E * ER 1. 
i | 81 
i An apartment in i Hus's ; houſe 
| | A banguet, Enter T1 Tus, Marcie Lavinia, and Foung V 
= | Lucius, 4 boy. ; 
I 1 
N "TI. So, 55 now fit: and Wok, you eat no more ] 
| Than will preſerve juſt ſo much ſtrength 1 in us bi 
$i As will revenge theſe bitter woes of outs. ( 
1 Marcus, unknit that forrow-wreathen knot ; | 
A „Thy niece and I, poor eee want our hands, 
| And cannot paſſonare * our ten-fold grief | 
| 
TV 


— — — = 2" brian 2 1 
„ N D 
— — A tm 
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—— —  ngrent 


1 „Ii ſeene, which does not ee any thing to the 
action, yet ſeems to have the ſame author with the reſt, is 
omitted in the quarts of 161 l, but found in che folio of 1623. 
Johnson. 

And cannot paonate, Tc 1 This obſolete verb is hkemile 
found in Spenſer : 


| | c * Gteat pleaſure mix'd 1 pitiful re ard” 
0 2 . 80a king and queen did re * 
| " STEEVENS. 


=: Thau 
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Thou canſt not ſtrike 1t-thus to make it ſtill, _ 
| Wound it with ſighing, girl, kill ic with groans; 
Or get ſome: little knife between thy teeth, 
And juſt againſt thy heart make thou a hole; . 
That all the tears that thy poor eyes let fall, 
May run into that fink, and ſoaking in, 
Drown the. lamenting fool in ſea-ſalt tears. | 
Mar. Fye, brother, fye? teach her not thus to lay 
Such violent hands upon. her tender life. 
Tit. How now ! has ſorrow made thee doat al- 
(Gy 0: 
Why, Marcus, no man ſhould be mad but J. 
What violent hands can ſhe lay on her life? 
Ah, wherefore doſt thou urge the name of hands 3 
To bid Zneas tell the tale twice oer, 
How Troy was burnt, and he made miſerable? 
O, handle not the theme, to talk of hands; 
Leſt we remember ſtill, that we have none. 
Fye, fye, how frantickly I ſquare my talk! 
As if we ſhould forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of binds om 
Come, let's fall to; and, gentle girl, eat this. 
Here is no drink! Hark, Marcus, what ſhe fays 3 
can interpret all her martyr'd ſigns ;= 
She ſays, ſhe drinks no other drink but. rears, 
Brew'd with her ſorrows, meſh'd upon her cheeks*: — 
Speechleſs complainer, I will learn thy Fought; ; 
lu thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 
As begging hermits in their holy prayers: 14 
Thou ſhalr not figh, nor hold thy ſtumps to heaven, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 
But I, of theſe; will wreſt an alphabet, 
And, 5 by ſtill practice, learn to Know the meaning. 


—meſf⸗d upen her cheeks, 1 A very coarſe alluſion to brew 1 
ing. STEEVENS. | 


5 — fill practice. By conftant or continual practice. 
| _ Jonunson. 


Boy 


\ 
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Boy. Good grandfire, leave theſe bitter deep la- 
ments 
Make my aunt merry with ſome pleaſing tale. 
Mar. Alas, the tender boy, in paſſion moy'd, 
Doth weep to ſee his grandfire's heavineſs.' | 
Tit. Peace, tender ſap 


And tears will quickly melt thy life away. 
[Marcus ftrikes the diſh with a knife. 

What Joſt thou ftrike at, Marcus, with thy knife? 
Mar. At that that I have killed, my lord; a fly. 
Tit. Out on thee, murderer ! thou kill ft my heart; 

Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyranny: 

A deed of death, done on the innocent. 

Becomes not Titus“ brother; Get thee jp 

J ſee, thou art not for my company. 
Mar. Alas, my lord, I have but kill'd a 7 
Tit. But how, if that fly had a father and mother“ 

How would he hang his ſlender gilded gy 

7 And buz e doings! in the air bn 

Poor harmleſs fly! — 

That with his pretty buzzing „ 

Came d to make us merry; and thou ha kill 


ather and . 71 Mather perhaps ould be omitted, 


as = he follo owing line ſpeaks only in the fingular number, and 
Titus moſt probably confines his thoughts to the ſufferings of a 


father. STEEveENs. 


7 Ard buz lamenting doings in the air.] Lamenting doings i is 2 

very idle expreſſion, and conveys no idea. I read: 
A dolings | 

The alteration which I have np though i it is but the addition 

of a ſingle letter, is a great increaſe to the ſenſe ; and though, in- 

deed, there is ſomewhat of a tautology in the epithet and ſub- 

ſtantive annexed to it, yet that's no new thing with our author. 

TT HEOBALD. 

There i is no need of change. Sad doings for any unfortunate 

event, is a common — not an elegant expreſſion. 

Srrreyzus. 


Mar. 


ling; thou art made of tears, 


—— 


TITUS"ANDRONICUS! gag 


Mar. Pardon me, fir; it was a black ill-favour'd fly, 


Like to the empereſs Moor; therefore 1 kill d him. 


Jit. O, O, O, {14 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou haſt done a charitable deed. 
Give me thy knife, 1 will inſult on him; 
Flattering myſelf, as if it were the Moor, 
Come hither purpoſely to poiſon me. 
There's for thyſelf, and that's for Tamora. 
Ab, firrah !—yet I think we are not brought ſo low, 
But that, between us, we can kill a fly, 
That comes in likeneſs of a coal- black Moor. 


Mar. Alas, poor man! Hef has ſo Fx v3s Dont on 


| him, WR 

He takes falſe ſhadows for true ſubſtances, | 
Tit. Come, take away.—Lavinia, go with me: 
I'll to thy cloſer; and go read with thee 4 
Sad ſtories, chanced in the times of old. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſight is young, 
And thou ſhalt read, when mine . to 1 


by 


ACT . ENR L 


C7 1. s lage. 


Enter gung Lucius; and Levis N after bios 5 


and the boy flies from her, with his books under bis 
arm. Enter Titus and Marcus. | 


Boy. Help, grandſire, help! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why: 


Good uncle Marcus, ſee how ſwift ſhe comes 
Alas, ſweet aunt, I know not what you mean.. 
| 6 | ; | ; - Mar, 
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544 TITUS ANDRONICUS.: 


Mar. Stand by me, Lucius; do not fear thine 
f | aunt, | 
Fit. She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee harm, 
Boy. Ay, when my father was in Rome, ſhe did, 
Mar. What means my niece Lavinia by theſe figns? 
Tit. Fear her not, Lucius Somewhat doth ſhe 
mean 

See, Lucius, ſee, how much ths makes of thee: 

Somewhither would ſhe have thee go with her. 

Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 

Read to her ſons; than ſne hath read to thee, | 

Sweet poetry, and Tully's oratory *, _ 

| Canſt thou not gueſs wherefore ſhe plies chas thus? 
Boy. My lord, I know not, I, nor can 1 gueſz ö 

Unles ſome fit of phrenzy do poſſeſs her"? --. 

For I have heard my grandſire ſay full aſh.) | 

Extremity of griefs would make men mad; 

And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 

Ran mad through ſorrow ; That made me to fear; 

Although, my lord, I know, my noble aunt  _ 

Loves me as dear as e er my mother did, 

And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 

Which made me down to throw my books, and fly; 

Cauſeleſs, perhaps: But pardon me, ſweet aunt : 

And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 

1 will moſt willingly attend your) ladyſhip. 83 
Mar. Lucius, I Will. 5 
Tit. How now, Laving Marcus, 1 means 

this? IF 

Some book there is that ſhe deſires to ſee :— 

Which is it, girl, of theſe? Open them, We: : 

But thou art deeper read, and better ſkill'd ; b 

Come, and take choice ce of all my library, 


Tully's oratory.] Thus the moderns. The old copie: 
1641 Tally 5 eratour; meaning perhaps, Tully De oratore. - 
 STeuvs NS, 


- 
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And ſo beguile thy ſorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal the damn'd contriver of this deed.- 
Why lifts ſhe up her arms in ſequence thus? 


Mar. I think, ſhe means, that there was more 
one 
Confederate in the fact; Ay. r more there was :t— 
Or elſe to heaven {ſhe heaves them for revenge. 
Tit. Lucius, what book is that ſhe toſſeth ſo? 
Bey. Grandſire, tis Ovid's WE nerd, ual 3 
My mother gave it me. 
Mar. For love of her that's gone, 
Perhaps ſhe cull'd it from among the reſt. 


Tit. Soft! ſoft, how buſily ſhe turns the leaves! 


Help her: What would ſhe find? 32888 ſhall 1 


read ? 
This is the tragic tale of Philomel, b 
And treats of Tereus' treaſon, and his rape 3 | 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 


Mar. See, brother ſee; note, how ſhe quotes the 
leayes?. = 


Tit. Lavinia, were't thou thus ſurpriz'd, freer 


grt,-- 

Raviſh'd, and wrong'd, as Phitomils was, IG 
Forc'd in the ruthleſs, vaſt, and gloomy woods 2— 
See, ſee! 
Ay, ſuch a place there is, e we did hunt, 
(O, had we never, never, hunted there !) 
Pattern'd by that the poet here deſcribes, 
Buy nature made for murders, and for rapes. _ 


Mar. O, why ſhould nature build ſo foul a den, 
Unleſs the 2 delight in tragedies! 


"Tie; Give ſigns, ſweet. girl, —for here arc none 


but friends. 
What Roman lord 1 it was s durſt do the deed : 


, ————bow ſhe quotes 15 WET To guete is to obſerve. 
See a note on Hamlet, act II. ſc. 2. STEEVENS,. 


Vor. VIII. | N n 


Or 
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546 rirus ANDRONICUS. 


Or ſlunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erſt, ; 
That left the camp to ſin in Lucrece' bed? 
Mar. * down, ſweet niece brother, it down 
me.— 1 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inſpire me, that I may this treaſon find !— 
My lord, Iook here ;—look here, 188 : * 
[He writes his name with his aff, and Rute 
it with his feet and mouth. 
This ſandy plot is plain; guide, if thou can 't, 
This after me, when I have writ my name 
Without, the help of any hand ar all, 


Curs d be that heart, that forc'd us to this ſhift! 


rite thou, good niece; and here diſplay at laſt, 


What God will have diſcover'd for revenge: 


Heaven guide thy pen to print thy ſorrows plain, 
That we may know the traitors, and the truth ! 
( sbe takes the ſtaſt in her mouth, and guides it 
with her ſtumps, and writes. 
Tit. O, do . read, my lord, ht ſne * 


writ? 


; Staprum—Chiron—Demetrins. 45 


Mar. What, what! — the luſtful ſons of ramon 
Performers of this hateful bloody deed? 
Tit, *—— Magne Daminator Poli, 
Tam lentus audis ſcelera? tam Jentus vides? |, 
Mar. ©, calm thee, gentle. lord! Achough, r 


There is E written upon this earth, 

To ſtir a mutiny in the. mildeſt thoughts, 

And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 

My lord, kneel down with me; Lavinia, kneel; 
And kneel, Reer boys. the Roman Hector's hope; 


3 Magne 1 Deum, Ec, is . aa of Hippolitut 
when Pheara diſcovers the ſecret of her inceſtuous * in 
0 ed. ant And 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 5 


And ſwear with me,—as with the wotful feere ; 
And father, of that chaſte diſhonour'd: dame, 
Lord Junius Brutus ſware for Lucrece' rape, 
That we will proſecute, by good advice, 
Mortal revenge upon theſe traiterous Goths, 
And ſee their blood, or die with this reproach. 
Tit. Tis ſure enough, an you knew how. 
But if you Hurt theſe bear-whelps, then beware: 
The dam will wake; and, if ſhe wind you dees 
She's with the lion deeply ſtill in league, 
And lulls him while the playeth on her _—_ 


400 fvear with me, as avith the woeful Art] The 61d co- 
pies do not only aſſiſt us to find the true reading by conjecture. 
Iwill give an inſtance, from the firſt folio, of a reading (incon- 
teſtibly the true one) which has eſcaped the laborious reſearches 
of the many moſt diligent critics, who have favoured the world 
with editions of Shak ſpeare. In Ti itus Andronicus, act iv. ſc. ! i. 
Marcus ſays, . 
My lord, knedl * with me; Kane Eneel; 
And hneel, feweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope; 
And fear with me, as, with the woeful peer, 
And father of that chaſte diſponour d dame, 
| Lord Junius Brutus ſware for: Lucrece* rape——— ' 
What meaning has hitherto been annexed to-the word peer, in- 
this paſſage, I know not. The reading of the ſirſt folio is feere, 
which ſignifies a companion, and here metaphorically a bt. 
The proceeding of Brutus, which is alluded to, is deſeribed at 
length in our author's Rape of Lucrece, as putting an end to the 
lamentations of Collatinus and Lucretius, the huſband and 
father of Lucretia. So, in Sir Eglamour of Artoys, ig, - A 4: 
Chriſtabell, your daughter free 
„When ſhall the have à re? i. e. a huſband; 
Sir Tho. More's Lamentation on the Death of 2. ee * 
of Hen. VII 
% Was I not a king? S ere in marriage?“ 
And again: 
Farewell my daughter Katherine, late the fore 
«« To prince Arthur.” Trawarrr. 

The word | feere or pheere very frequently occurs among the old 
dramatic writers and others. So, in Ben Jonſon? s Silent Wones, 
Moroſe ſays : | 

« —her that I n mean to chuſe for my 2 
And many other R W 95 
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And, when heNleeps, will ſhe do what ſhe liſt. 

You' re a young huntſman, Marcus; let it alone; 

And, come, I will go get a leaf of braſs, 

And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words, 

And lay it by: the angry northern wind *' 

Will blow theſe ſands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad, 

And where's your leſſon then ?—Boy, what ſay you? 

Boy. I ſay, my lord, that if I were a man, 
Their mother's bed- chamber ſhould not be ſafe 
For theſe bad bond-men to the yoke of Rome. ; 

Mar. Ay, that's my boy ! thy father hath full oft 

For this ungrateful country done the like. 

Hoy. And, uncle, ſo will J, an if I live. 

. Come, go with me into my armoury; 
Lucius, I'Il fit thee; and withal, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the empereſs ſons 
Preſents, that I intend to fend them both: 

Come, come; thou'lt do my meſſage, wilt thou 
not? 

By. Ay, with my dagger! in their boſom, grand- 

. 
97 it, No, no, boy, not ſo; In teach thee anofhe: 
„ 

Lavinia, come Marcus, . to my houſe 
Lucius and I'll go brave it at the court; 3 
Ay, marry, will we, fir; and we'll be waited on. 
| : [ Exeunt. 

Mar. O heavens, can you hear a Oy man groan, 
| And not relent, or not compaſſionate him? 

| Marcus, attend him in his ecſtaſy ; _ | 

| That hath more ſcars of ſorrow in his heart, = Þþ 

| Than foe-men's marks upon his batter'd ſhield: 

1 But yet ſo juſt, that he will not revenge 

5 - Revenge the heavens for old Andronicus ! 3 Exit. 


SCENE 


I ov * 


9 Reeg the Veaveni- 8 We mould read: 


# Revenge thee, heavens, — WARBURTON. Zo 


. 


TITUS ANDRONICUS. 349 


s c E N E . 
Changes to the palace. 


Enter Aaron, Chiron, and Demetrius, at one door : and 
at another door, young Lucius and another, with a 
bundle of Weapons, and verſes writ upon them. 


Chi. Demetrius, here's the on of Lucius; 
He hath ſome meſſage to deliver to us. 
Aar. Ay, ſome mad meſſage from his mad grand- 
father. 
Bey. My lords, with all the humbleneſs I mays 
I greet your honours from Andronicus ;-— 
And pray the Roman gods, confound you both. 


i [ 4/7 de. 
Dem. Gramercy * a lovely Lucius; What s the 
news? 
Bey. That you are both decypher d, that' s the 
1 news, 
For villains mark'd with rape. [4 ide. ] May | it pleaſe 
you, 


My erandfire, well-advis'd, hath ſent by me 
The goodlieſt weapons of bis armoury, 
To gratify your honourable youth, 
The hope of Rome; for ſo he bade me ſay; 
And fo I do, and with his gifts preſent 

Your lordſhips, that whenever you have need, 


It ſhould be: : 


| Rewenge, ye TAPER 4 8 8 OO. 
Je was by the tranſcriber taken for ye, the. Jouns0N. 


believe the old reading is right, and ſi gnihes—may the heavens 


revenge, &c. STEEVENS. 
I believe we ſhould read 5 9 1k 
Rewenge then geavens. TYVRWHITTr. 
SCramercy,- -] N E. grand nerci; ; great thanks, © 
| | | | STEEVENS, 
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556 TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


You may be armed and appointed well : 


And ſo I leave you both, LA. ae, ] like bloody vil- 


lains. | Exit. | 


Dem. What's here? A ſcroll; and written round 
about ? 

Let's "+ 
Integer vite, Seeleriſqu lle purus, 
Non eget Mari Jaculis nec arc u- 
_ Chi. O, 'tis a verſe in Horace; 1 know 1 it well: 

I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aar. Ay, juſt;—a vere in Horace ; eh you 

5 habe it. 

Now, what a thing it is to be an als! 
Here's no fond jeſt: the old man hath 


found their guilt; | | 
And ſends the weapons wrapp'd about with 
4 lines, . 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the [Afice. 
quick. 3 


But were our witty empereſs well a- foot, 
She would applaud Andronicus“ conceit, | 
But let her reſt in her unreſt a while, — J 
And now, young lords, was't not a e ſtar 
Led us to Rome, ftrangers, and, more than fo, 
Captives, to be advanced to this height? 
It did me good, before the palace gate 
To brave the tribune in his brother's hearing, 
Dem. But me more good, to ſee ſo great a lord 
Baſely inſinuate, and ſend us gifts. 
Aar. Had he not reaſon, lord Demetrius? 
Did you not uſe his daughter very friendly? 
phony 1 would, we had a thouſand Roman dames 
At ſuch a bay, by turn to ſerve our luſt. 
Chi. A charitable wiſh, and full of love. 
Aar. He e lacketh but your mother to ſay amen. 
Chi. And an would the for twenty thouſand 


- a7 „ 


9 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 551 
Dem. Come, let us go; and pray to all the gods 


For our beloved mother in her pains. 
Aar. Pray to the devils; the gods have given us 


| o'er. "(46 de. Flouriſh, 
Dis. Wy 2 the emperor” 8 trumpets flouriſh 
thus 


_ Chi. Belike, for; joy the em eror hath a ſon, 
Dem. Soft ; who comes here 


Enter Nurſe, with a Black-a-moor Child. 


Nurſe. Good-morrow, b 
O, tell me, did you ſee Aaron the Moor: 2 
9 Well, more, or lefs, or ne'er a whit at all. 
Here Aaron is; and what with Aaron now? 
Nur. O gentle Aaron, we are all undone! 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore! 
Aar. Why, what a caterwauling doſt thou keep? 
What doſt thou wrap and fumble in thine arms? 


Nur. O, that which I would hide from heaven' 3 


e 
Our empereſs ame, and ſtately Rome' 8 diſgrace; 
She is deliver'd, lords, the is delwer d. 
Aar. To whom ? 1 
Nur. 1 mean, ſhe is brought to bed. 
Aar. Well, God 
Give her good reſt! What hath he ſent ber? 
Nur. A devil. 
Aar. Why, then ſhe 1 is the devil's dam; a joyful 
1 


Nur. A joyleſs, diſmal, black, and forrowbel ive: 


Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad 
Amongſt the faireſt. breeders of our clime. 
The empereſs' ſends it thee, thy ſtamp, thy ſeal, 
And bids thee chriſten ir with thy dagger” s point. 
Aar. Out, out, you whore! is black ſo baſe a 
hue? - 
Sweet blowſe, you are a beauteous bloſſom, ſure. 
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552 TITUS ANDRONICUS: 


Dem. Villain, what haſt thou done? + 
Aar. That which thou 

Can'ſt not undo. | 

Chi, Thou haſt undone our mother, 
Aar. Villain, I have done thy mothers. 


Dem. And therein, helliſh dow. thou haſt undone, 


Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice! 
Accurs'd the offspring of ſo foul a fiend ! * 

Chi. It ſhall not live. 

Aar. It ſhall not die. 

Nur. Aaron, it muſt; the mother wills it ſo. 


Aer. What, mult it, nurſe? then let no man, but I, 


Do execution on my fleſh and blood. 
Dem. „I' broach the tadpole on my rapier $ 
point: 
Wurls: give it me; my el mall ſoon diſ patch it. 
Aar. Sooner this ſword ſhall plough thy 8 up. 


Stay, murderous villains! will you kill your brother? 


Now, by the burning tapers of the ſky, 
That ſhone ſo brightly when this boy was got, 
He dies upon my ſcymitar's ſharp point, 

That touches this my firſt-born ſon and heir! 

I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 
With all his threat'ning band of Typhon' 5 brood, 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 

Shall ive this prey; out of his father's loads.” 
What, what; ye ſanguine ſhallow-hearted boys ! 
Ye white· im d walls! ye alchouſe Painted ſigns! 


$ Sabin. I have done thy mother.] To do is hers uſed obſcene- 


Iy. See Vol. II. 15. Vol. IV. 50. CeLLinxs.' 


l broach the fadpole—) A Groach | is a Shit. Pl 7 5 the 


tadpole. JoANnsON.- 
So, in Heywood*s Rape of Tate Gan 5 
'I breach thee: on my ſteel.?2 
Again , in Greene's Pleaſant Diſcovery of the Coltinge f Calliers, 
1592 „ —with that ſhe caught a'/þit in her hand, and ſwore 
it ne 1 to ſtirre the Mould there with broach him.” 
| i | | + Lernens, 


Coal: 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. $53 


Coal- black i is better than another hue, 

In that it ſcorns to bear another hue: 

For all the water in the ocean 

Can never turn the ſwan's black legs to white, 

Although ſhe lave them hourly in the flood,— 

Tell che empereſs from me, I am of age * 

To keep mine own ; excuſe it how ſhe can. 
Dem., Wilt thou betray thy noble miſtreſs thus ? 
Aar. My miſtreſs is my miſtreſs ; this, myſelf; 

The vigour, and the picture of my youth : 

This, before all the world, do I prefer; 

This, maugre all the world. will I keep ſafe, 

Or ſome of you ſhall ſmoke for it in Rome. 
Dem. By this our mother is for ever ſham'd. 
Chi. Rome will deſpiſe her for this foul eſcape. 


Nur. The emperor, in his rage, will en her | 


2 death. 
Chi. I bluſh to think upon this! ignomy '. 


Aar. Why there's the privilege your beauty bend: : 


Fye, treacherous hue ! that will betray with bluſhing 
The cloſe enacts and counſels of the heart! 
Here's a young lad fram'd of another leer? : 
Look, how the black ſlave ſmiles upon the father; 
As who ſhould ſay, Old lad, I am thine own, 
He is your brother, lords; ſenſibly fed 
Of that ſelf-blood that firſt gave life to you; 
And, from that womb, where you impriſon'd were, 
He is infranchiſed and come to light: | 
Nay, he's your brother by the ſurer ſide, 
i my ſeal is ſtamped in his face. 

Nur. Aaron, what ſhall I ſay unto the empereſs ? 


7 In that it ſeems to bear another bue : We may better read: 
In that it ſcorns to bear another hue. Joanson. 


Scorns is the reading of the firſt folio, and thould anganhtedly 


be inſerted in the text. TYVRWHITT. 

© n= [gnomy.)] See Vol. V. p. 444- Eviros. | 

20; another leer:] Leer 1s Gwplexion or hue, See 

vol. III. p. 373. elne, Ls, i 
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"Al Adviſe thee, Ag whit 1s to-be done, 
And we will all ſubſcribe to thy advice; 
Save you the child, ſo we may all be ſafe. 

Aar. Then fit we down, and let us all conſult, 
My ſon and I will have the wind of you: 
Keep there : Now talk at pleaſure of your ſafety, . 


[They fit on the ground. 
Dem. How many women ſaw this child of his? 


Aar. Why, ſo, brave lords; When we all 90 


in league, 
I am a lamb: but if you brave the Moor, 
The chafed boar, the mountain lioneſs, 
The ocean ſwells not ſo as Aaron ftorms,— 
But, ſay again, how many ſaw the child? 
Nur: Cornelia the midwife, and 5 
And no one elſe, but the deliver'd empereſs. 
Aar. The empereſs, the midwife, and Sako — 
Two may keep counſel, when the third's away *: 
Go to the empereſs; tel] her this I ſay: 
| [He kills ber. 
Weke, weke fo cries a pig, prepar'd to the ſpit. 
Dem. What mean'ſt thou, Aaron? Wherefore didſt 
thou this? 
Aar. O lord, fir, tis a deed of policy: 
Shall ſhe live to betray this guilt of ours? 
A long-tongu'd babbling goſſip? no, lords, no. 
And now be it known to you my full intent. 
Not far, one Muliteus lives, my countryman, 
His wife but yeſternight was brought to bed; 
His child is like to her, fair as you are: 
60 Pack with Nie and uy the mother gold, 1 
And 


x 7720 may beep counſel rohen the third ''s aver; ] This proverb 


is introduced likewiſe in Romeo. and Fuliet, Act II. STEEVENS. 
* Go pack with him,]. Pack here ſeems to have the meau- 


ing of make'a bargain. Or it may mean, as in the phraſe of 


modern gameſters, to act colluſively. 
Aud mighty dukes pack ina ves for half a a crown, Pope. 


To 
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And tell them both the circumſtance of all; 
And how by this their child ſhall be advanc* d, 
And be received for the emperor's heir, 
And ſubſtituted in the place of mine, 
To calm this tempeſt whirling in the court; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his own. ll 
Hark ye, my lords; ye ſee, 1 have given her phyf „ 1 
[Pointing to the mare 1 
And you muſt needs beſtow her funeral ; 11:10 
The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms : 1 
This done, ſee that you take no longer days, „ 
But ſend the midwife preſently to me. 3 1 
The midwife, and the nurſe, well made away, . 
Then let the ladies tattle what they pleaſe. _ | q 
Chi, Aaron, I ſee, thou wilt not truſt * air 
With ſecrets. 
Diem. For this care of Tamora, 
Herſelf, and hers, are highly bound to thee. lf! 
Exeunt. . 1 
Aar. Now to the Goths, as ſwift as ſwallow. | MH 
flies; 
There to diſpoſe this reafure. in my arms, 
And ſecretly to greet the empereſs' friends.— 
Come on, you thick-lip'd ſlave, I bear you hence; 
For it is you that put us to our ſhifts: 
I'll make you feed on berries, and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave; and bring you uß 
To be a warrior, and command a camp. Exit. 


0 


70 pack is to contrive inſidiouſly. So, in King Lear: © 
oy — and Peng? of the dukes.“ Srrt vans. 


SCENE 
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-— 


85 985 E N E . 


A rect: near the palace. 


Enter Titus, old Marcus, young Lucius, and other Gen- 
tlemen with bows ; and Titus bears the arrows 5 With 
letters on the ends of them. wy 
T; it. Come, Marcus, come. —Kinſmen, this ! is the 

way.— 5 
Sir boy, now let me ſes your archery ; 


Look, ye draw home enough, and 'tis there ſtraight: 


g Terras Aſtrea religuit: 


— be you ee 
Marcus.— | 


| She's gone, ſhe's fled, —Sirs, take you to your tools, 


You, couſins, ſhall go ſound the ocean, 


And caſt your nets; haply, you may find her! in the | 


ſea; ; 

Let there's as little juſtice as at land: — 

No; Publius and Sempronĩus, you muſt do it; 
Tis you muſt dig with mattock, and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth; 

Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 

I pray you, deliver him this petition : 

Tell him, it is for juſtice, and for aid; 

And that it comes from old r e 

Shaken with ſorrows in ungrateful Rome. — 

Ab, Rome l— Well, well; T made thee miſerable, 

What time I threw the people 8 ſuffrages 

On him that thus doth tyrannize o'er me, — 

Go, get you gone; and pray be careful all, 

And leave you not a man of war unſearch'd ; 
This wicked emperor may have ſhipp'd her hence, 
And, kinſmen, then we may go pipe for juſtice. 

Mar. O, Publius, is not this a heavy caſe, 

To ſee DX noble uncle thus diſtract * ? 


; * FS iſ 1 
* — oo 


e 
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Pub. Therefore, my lord, it highly us concerns, 
By day and night to attend him carefully ; 
And feed his humour kindly as we may, 
Till time beget ſome careful remedy. 
Mar. Kinſmen, his ſorrows are paſt remedy. | 
Join with the Goths; and with revengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 
Tit. Publius, how nowe how now, my maſters, 
What, have you met with her? | 
Pub. No, my good lord; but Pluto ſends you 
word, | 
If you will have revenge from hell, you mall: 
Marry, for juſtice, ſhe is ſo employ d, 
He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or ſomewhere elſe, . 
So that perforce you needs mult ſtay a time. 
Tit. He doth me wrong, to feed me with delays. 
T'll dive into the burning lake below, 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. 
Marcus, we are but ſhrubs, no cedars we 
No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the Cyclops' ſize; 
But metal, Marcus, ſteel to the very back ; 
et wrung with SIO more than our backs can 
bear. 
And Gith there is no juſtice i in cank+ nor hell, 
We will ſolicit heaven; and move the *: "I | 
To ſend down juſtice for to wreak our wrongs : 
Come to this gear. Toa are a good archer, Marcys. 
+1 He gives them the arrows, 
Ad Jovem, that s for you: = 75-008 ad e — 
Ad Martem, that's for myſelf — 
Here, boy, to Pallas: — Here to Mercury :— 
Te O Saturn, and to Cœlus *z not to Saturnine,— 


3 !, et aorung avith qrongs,— 
or ſtrain his back. JohNSON. 
+ To Saturn, and to Cœlus,.—] The quarto 15d folio read: 

— Caius. Mr. Rowe firſt e Cœlasi in its room. 
| STEEVENS. 


You 


—]: ro mou! a horſe i is to preſs 


sss TITUS Av DRONICUsS. 


You were as good to ſhoot againſt the wind. 


To it, boy. Marcus, looſe when I bid: . 


O' my word; I have written to effect; 
There's not a god left unſolicited: 

Mar. Kinſmen, ſhoot all your ſhafts i into the 

court? : 

We will afflict the emperor in his pride. . 

Tit. Now, maſters, draw. [. * Spot.] O, well 

ſaid, Lucius! 

| Good boy, in Virgo's lap, give it to Pallas. 
Mar. My lord, I am a mile beyond the moon*; 
Your letter 1s with Jupiter by this. 
Lit. Ha! Publius, Publius, what haſt thou done? 
See, ſee, thou haſt ſhot off one of Taurus' horns. 


Mar. This was the ſport, my lord; when Publius 5 


ſhot, 
The bull, being g gall'd, gave Aries ſuch a knock 


That down fell both the ram's horns in the court; 


And who ſhould find them but the empereſs villain? 
She laugh'd, and told the Moor, he ſhould not chooſe 
Bur give them to his maſter for a preſent. 


— ſhoot all: your ga into the court :] In teen düst ballad 
of © 25 itus Andronicus's Complaint, is the following paffage : 

_ *© Then-pakſt reliefe I upp and downe did goe, 
And with my tears wrote in the duſt my woe: 
het my arrowes towards heaven hie, 

And for revenge to hell did often crye.”” 

On this Dr. Percy has the following obſervation : *< If the ballad 
was written before the play, I ſhould ſuppoſe this — be only a 

metaphorical expreſſion, taken from the Plalins : «© They ſhoot out 
their arrows, even bitter words, Pf. Ixiv. 3.5 Reliques of ancient 
Englifo Poetry, Vol. I. p. 228. third edit. STEEvens. 

—7 ama; mile beyond the moc n ;] The folios (923 and 1632, 

read: 


| 8 aym a mile beyond :be woo... 

To < caſt beyond. the moon,” is an expreſſion uſed in Hinde's 
Elioſto Libidinoſo, 1606. Again, in Mother Bombie, 15945 
„ Rifio hath gone beyond himſelf in caſting beyend the moon,“ 

Agpa „in A Woman kilPd with Kindneſs, 1617: 
| cc I talk of things impoſlible, 

« And caſt beyond the moon. STEEVENS., 


1 


Tit. 
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Ti. Why, there it it goes: God give your * 
joy! 


Enter 4 Clown, with a Joſie and two 2 Zeno. 


News, news from heaven! Marcus, the poſt is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings? have you any. letters? 
Shall I have juſtice? what ſays e mecngh 2 
Clown. Ho] the gibbet- maker? he ſays, that he 
hath taken them down again, for the man muſt not 
be hang'd till the next week. 
Jit. Tut, what ſays Jupiter, I aſk thee ? ? 
Clown. Alas, fir, I know. not Jupiter; I never 
drank with him in all my life. 
Tit, Why, villain, art not thou the carrier?” 
Clown. Ay, of my pigeons, ſir; nothing elſe. 
Tit. Why, didſt thou not come from heaven? 
Clocun. From heaven? alas, fir, I never came 
chars: God forbid, I ſhould be fo bold to preſs to 
heaven in my young days. Why, I am going with 
my pigeons to the tribunal plebs ?, to take up a mat- 


ter of brawl betwixt my uncle and one of the em- 


perial's men. 
Mar. Why, fir, that! 18 as s fit as can be, to ſerve 
for your oration; and let him deliver the pigeons to 
the emperor from you. 

Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the 
emperor with a grace ? 


_ Clown. Nay, truly, ſir, I could never fay grace in 
all my life. 8 


— 4 Sirrah, come hither ; mak no. more ado, ; 
But give your pigeons to the emperor: 
By me thou ſhalt have Juſtice at his hands. 


7 n tribunal Mix 1 ſuppoſe the Clown means t to 


ſay, Plebeian tribune, 1. e. tribune of the people; for none could: 


a 


fill this office but ſuch as Were deſcended from leber an anceſtars. 
75 | Sri: 
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Hold, hold; mean * here 8 | OM: for thy 


charges. 
Give me a pen and ink,— 


— 


Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a lupplication | ? 


Clown. Ay, fir. - 
Tit. Then here is a r ersten for you. And 
when you come to him, at the firſt approach, you 
muſt kneel; then kiſs his foot; then deliver up your 
pigeons; and then look for your reward, I'll be at 
hand, fir ; ſee you do it bravely. . vc; 
Clown. I warrant you, ſir; let me alone. 
Tit. Sirrah, haſt thou » Knife? Come, let me ſee i it. | 


Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration ;. 


For thou haſt made it like an humble ſuppliant := — 

And when thou haſt given it the emperor, 

Knock at my door, and tell me what he ſays. 
Clown. God be with you, fir; I will. 5 
N it. Come, Marcus, let us go Publius, follow 


me. 5A ; L Exeunt. ] 


SCENE I. 
The palace. JS 


Enter h and Empereſs, and her tw ta 8 the. 
Emperor brings the arrows in his hand, that Titus 


. 
Sat. Why, Jords, what wrongs are theſe ? Was 


ever ſeen 


An emperor of Rome thus over-borne, _ 


Troubled, confronted thus; and, for the extent 


Of regal juſtice, us'd in ſuch contempt? 


My lords, you know, as do the mightful gods, 
However the diſturbers of our peace 


Buz in the people's ears, there nought hath paſt, 
But e even with law, againſt the wilful ſons 
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Of old Andronicus. And what an if 
His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks *, ? 
His fits, his phrenzy, and his bitterneſs ? FAY 
And now he writes to heaven for his redreſs: 
See, here's to Jove, and this to Mercury ; 
This to Apollo; this to the god of war: 
Sweet ſcrolls, to fly about the ſtreets of er 
What's this, but libelling againſt the ſenate, 
And blazoning our injuſtice every where? 
A goodly humbur, is it not, my lords? 
As who would ſay, in Rome no juſtice were. 
But, if I live, his feigned ecſtaſies | 
Shall be no ſhelter to theſe outrages: 
But he and his ſhall know, that juſtice lives 

In Saturninus' health; whom, if ſhe leep, | 
He'll ſo awake, as ſhe in fury ſnall 
Cut off the proud'ſt conſpirator that lives. 

Tam. My gracious lord, moſt lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus' age, 

The effects of ſorrow for his valiant ſons, INT 

Whoſe loſs hath pierc'd him” deep and ſcarr'd his 
Heart; 

And rather comfort his diftrefſed . 

Than proſecute the meaneſt, or the beſt, | 

For theſe contempts. Why, thus 1t ſhall become 

[46te. 

High- witted Tamora to gloze with all: 

But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 

Thy life-blood out : if Aaron now be wiſe, | 

Then is all ſafe, the anchor 8 in the port, — , 


Enter Clonm: 


: How now, good fellow? wouldſt thou hath with us? 


5515 wreaks,] i, e. his revenges, STESVENS, "I 


Vor. VII, | Oo: | Gown, 
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- Clown. Yes, forſooth, an your miſterſhip be em- 
perial. 
Tam. Empereſs I am, but yonder ſits the emperor, 
Clown. Tis he.—God and faint Stephen, give you 
good den: 
I have brought you a letter, and a couple of pigeons 
here. [The Emperor reads the letter. 
Sat. Go, take him away, and hang him preſently. 
Clown. How much money muſt I have? 
Tam. Come, ſirrah, you muſt be hang'd. 
Clown. Hang'd! By'r lady, then I have brought 
up a neck to a fair end. (Exit. 
Sat. Deſpightful and intolerable wrongs! 
Shall I endure this monſtrous villainy ? 
1 know from whence this ſame device proceeds: : 
May this be borne ?—as if his traiterous ſons, + 
| That dy'd by law for murder of our brother, 
Have by my means been butcher'd wrongfully * 
Go, drag the villain hither by the hair; 
Nor age, nor honour, ſhall ſhape privilege :— 
For this proud mock, I'll be thy ſlaughter- man; 
Sly frantick wretch, that holp'ſt to make me great, 
In hope * ſhould govern Rome and me. 


2 


9 Enter Enilius. 


Sat. What news with thee, im iH! I 

Emil. Arm, arm, my lords; Rome never bad 
more cauſe! 

The Goths have gather'd head; and with a power 


s Fnter Nuntins AEmilius.} Thus the old books have deſcribed 
this character. In the author's manuſcript, I preſume, it was 
writ, Enter Nuntius; and they obſerving, that he is immediately 


called Æmilius, thought proper to give him his whole title, and 


ſo clapped in Enter Nuntius Æmilius.—Mr. Pope has very eri · 
tically followed them; and ought, methinks, to have given this 
| new-adopted citizen N untius a place 1 in the Dramatis Perſonæ. 
1 ”  TazoBALD: 


Of 
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Of high- reſolved men; bent to the ſp oil, 
They hither march amain, under 9 8 
Of Lucius, ſon to old Andronicus; 
Who threats, in courſe of his revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 
Sat. Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths? 
Theſe tidings nip me; and 1 hang the head 
As flowers with froſt, or grais beat down with ſtorms. 
Ay, now begin our ſorrows to approach: 
Tis he, the common people love fo much; 
Myſelf have often over-heard them ſay, 
(When I have walked like a private man) 
That Lucius' baniſhment was wrongfully, 
And they have wiſh'd that Lucius was their emperor, 
Tam. Why ſhould you fear? is nat our city ſtrong? 
Sat. Ay, but the citizens favour Lucius; 
And will revolt from me, to ſuccour him. 
Tam. King, be thy thoughts 1 imperious, like 2 
r 
Is the ſun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it? 
The eagle ſuffers little birds to ſing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby; 
Knowing, that with the. ſnadow of his wings, 
He can at pleaſure ſtint their melody: 
Even ſo may'ſt thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then cheer thy ſpirit : for know, thou emperor, 
TI will enchant the old Andronicus, | 
With words more ſweet, and yet more dangerous, 
Than baits to fiſh, or honey-ſtalks to ſheep; 
When as the one 1s wounded with the bait, 
| The other rotted with delicious feed. 
Sat. But he will not entreat his fon for us. 
Tam, If Tamora entrear him, then he will ; 
For I can ſmooth, and fill his aged ear 


Ay 


— 


: ——honey bali, to ſheep 7 2 alls are clover-flowers, 
Which contain a 1weet juice. It is common for cattle to over- 
charge themſelves wich clover, and die. JonNSN. 
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With golden promiſes ; that were his heart 

Almoſt impregnable, his old ears deaf, 

Yet ſhould both ear and heart obey my tongue.— 

Go thou before, be our embaſſador: [T Æmilius. 

Say, that the emperor requeſts a parley 

Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting. 

Sat. Emilius, do this meſſage honourably: 

And if he ſtand on hoſtage for his ſafety, 

Bid him demand what pledge will pleale him beſt. 
mil. Your bidding ſhall I do effeftually. Exit. 
Tam. Now will I to that old Andronicus; 

And temper him, with all the art I have, 

To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 

And now, ſweet emperor, be blith again, if 

And bury all thy fear in my devices. 

Sat. Then go e R and plead to 15 


158 xeunt, 


ACT "SCREW E TE: 
The camp, at a ſmall diſtance From Rome. g 
Euter Lacius and Goths, with drum and ſoldiers. f 


Luc. Approved warriors, and my faithful friends 
I have received letters from great Rome, 


Which ſignify, what hate they bear their emperor, I 
And how defirous of our fight they are. | 


Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witneſs, | 
e and 1 impatient of 0 8 wrongs; 


> —ſuccef7 full 1 The old copies read: OY 
Srunvang. 


And, 
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And, wherein Rome hath done you any ſcathe, 
Let him make treble ſatisfaction. py 
Goth, Brave ſlip, ſprung from the great An- 

-, = drencu$; ! | W 
Whoſe name was once our terror, now our comfort; 
Whole high exploits, and honourable deeds, 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, 
Be bold in us: we'll follow where thou hi 
Like ſtinging bees in hotteſt ſummer's day, 
Led by their maſter to the lower'd fields, — 
And be aveng'd on curſed Tamora, NM 

Omn. And, as he faith, fo ſay we all with him. 

Luc, I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here; led by a luſty Goth? 


, ſt,» 


Enter a Goth, leading Aaron, with bis child in his 
1 . „%%% Oy oo 


Goth. Renowned Lucius, from our troops I ſtray'd, 
To gaze upon a ruinous monaſtery ; 
And as I earneſtly did fix mine eye 
Upon the waſted building, ſuddenly - 

1 heard a child cry underneath a wall: 

J made unto the noiſe; when ſoon I heard 

The crying babe controul'd with this diſcourſe ;_ 
Peace, tawny flave ; half me, and half thy dam ! 
Did not thy hue bewray whoſe brat thou art, 

Had nature lent thee but thy mother's look, 


3 To gaze upon a Tyinous monaſtery.) Shakſpeare has ſo per- 
petually offended againit chronology in all his plays, that no 
very concluſive argument can be deduced from the particular 
abſurdity. of theſe anachroniſms, relative to the authenticity of 
Titus Andronicus. And yet the ruined monaſtery, the popiſb tricks, 
Kc. that Aaron talks of, and eſpecially the French ſalutation 
from the mouth of Titus, axe altogether ſo--yery much out of 
place, that I cannot perſuade myſelf even our haſty pdet could 
have been guilty of their inſertion, or would have permitted 
them to remain, had he corre&ed the performance for another, 
| Eu: | | $TREVENSe 
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Villain, thou migbtiſt have been an emperor : 3 
But where the bull and cow are both milk-white, 

They never do beget a coal-black calf. 

Peace, villain, peace even thus he rates the babe, 

For I muſt bear thee to a truſty Goth, 

Who, when he knows thou art the empereſs babe, 

Will bold thee dearly for thy mother's ſake. 

With this, my weapon drawn, I ruſh'd upon wi, 


Ke - o uſe as you think needful of the man. 
Luc. O worthy Goth! this is the incarnate deyily 

That robb'd A0 of his good hand: 

This is the pearl that pleas'd your empereſs' eye; 

And here's the baſe fruit of his burning luſt. — 


This growing image of thy fiend-like face?“ 
Why doſt not ſpeak ? What! deaf! ? No! bo a 
PS. © 

A halter, ſoldiers; hang him on this tree, 
And by his ſide his fruit of baſtardy. 
Aar. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood. 
Luc. Too like the fire for ever being good, — 
' Firſt, hang the child, that he may ſee i it prawl; 
A ſight to vex the father s ſoul withal, 
+ Get me a ladder. 

Aar. Lucius, faye the child ; 
And bear it from me to the empereſs. 


That highly may advantage thee to hear: 
If thou Fi not, befall What may befall, 
PU ſpeak f no more; Byt vengeance rot you all! 


Luc. Say on; ara if it pleaſe me which on 
peak l. 


4 Aﬀr: Get me a ladder. Lucius, ſawe the chil.) All the 
printed editions have given this whole verſe to Aaron. Bu 
why ſhould the Moor here afk for a er who earneſtly wante 

Rake his child ſaved ? TnEOBALD. 8 


; Git me a ladder, may meas hang me. OT EEVENS, 


2 . 


|, Surpriz'd him ſuddenly ; and brought him hither,” 


Say, wall-ey'd ſlave, whither would'ſt thou ory. 7 


"If thou do this, I Il ſhow thee wond'rous things, — 
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T hy child mall live, and I will ſee it nouriſn'd. 
Aar. An if it pleaſe thee? why, aſſure thee, 
Lucius, * 
"Twill vex thy ſoul to hear what I ſhall ſpeak ; 
For I muſt talk of murders, rapes, and maſſacres, 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of miſchief, treaſon ; villainies 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteouſly perform'd: 
And this ſhall all be buried by my death, 
Unleſs thou ſwear to me, my child ſhall live: 
Luc. Tell on thy mind; I ſay, thy child ſhall live, 
Aar. Swear, that he ſhall, and then I will begin. 5 
Luc. Who ſhould 1 ſwear by? thou believ t no 
god 4 5 # 
That granted, how can'ſt thou lice? an oath? 
Aar. What if I do not? as, indeed, I do not: 
Yet,—for I know thou art religious, 
And haſt a thing within thee, called conſcience ; 3 
With twenty popiſh tricks and ceremanies, 
Which I have ſeen thee careful to obſerve,— 
Therefore I urge thy oath ;—For that, I Loew, 
An ideot holds his bauble for a god, 
| And keeps the oath, which by that god he ſwears; | 
To that I'll urge kim Ther efore, thou ſhalt vo 
By that ſame god, what god ſoe'er it be, 
That thou ador'ſt and haſt in reverence, — 
To fave my boy, nouriſh, and bring him up; 
Or elſe I will diſcover nought to thee. 
Luc. Even bymy god, I ſwear to thee, I will. 
Aar. Firſt, know thou, I begot him on the em- 
Os ereſs, . 
Luc. O moſt inſatiate, luxurious woman! 
Aar. Tut, Lucius! this was but a deed of charity, | 
To that which thou ſhalt hear of me anon. 
I was her two ſons, that murder d Baſſianus; 


$ —his bauble=} See a "got on 417 1 ell that ends Well, 
AG IV. ſc. 5 STEEVENS: 
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as true a dog as ever foug 
Well, let my deeds be witneſs of my worth, 


They cut thy ſiſter's tongue, and raviſh'd Mak: 
And cut her hands off; and trimm'd her as thou 
ſaw ſt. 
Luc. O, deteſtable villain! call'ſt thou that 
trimming? 
Aar. Why, ſhe was waſh'd, ing cut, and trimm'd; 
and 'twas 
Trim ſport for them that had the doing of it. 
Luc. O, barbarous beaſtly villains, like hyſelft 1 
Aar. Indeed; was the tutor to inſtru& them: 


That codding ſpirit had they from their mother, 
As ſure a card as ever won the ſet; 


That bloody mind, I think, they learn'd of me, 
t at head — 


I train d thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corps of Baſfianus lay: 


I wrote the letter that thy father found, 


And hid the gold within the letter mention'd, 
Confederate with the queen, and her two ſons : ** 
And what not done, that thou haſt cauſe to rue, 


Wherein I had no ſtroke of miſchief in it? 


I play'd the cheater for thy father's hand; ; 


And, when I had it, drew myſelf apart, 


And almoſt broke my heart with extreme laughter, 
1 pry'd me through the crevice of a wall, 


When, for his hand, he 0 his two ſons) heads; ; 


IE 


s That codding Hiri 5 i. e. that love of 36d, port Cod 
is a word ſtill uſed in Yorkiaite for a pillow. See Lloyd's cata- 


logue of local words at the end of Ray's Proverbs, CoLLins. 

7 As true à dog as ever fought at head. —] An alluſion to bull- 
dogs, whoſe generolity and courage are always ſhown by meet- 
ing the bull in front, and ſeizing his noſe. Jonynson.' 


So in a collection of Epigrams by J. D. and C. M. printed at 


Middleburgh, no date: 


«© amongſt the dogs and beares he goes; "Fw 
6 Where, while he * \pping eries — 70 head, to head, Ke. * 
5 Srxavexs, 


Beheld 


TITUS AN DPRONICUS. 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd ſo heartily, 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his; 


And when I told the empereſs of this ſpore, 
She ſwooned almoſt at my pleaſing tale, 


And, for my tidings, gave me twenty kiſſes. 


Goth. What! canſt chou ſay all this, and never 


bluſh? 
Aar. Ay, like a black dog, as the ſaying is. 


Luc. Art thou not ſorry for theſe heinous deeds ? 


Aar. Ay, that I had not done a thouſand more, 

Even now I curſe the day, (and yer, I — 
Few come within the compaſs e. my ety” 
Wherein I did not ſome notorious ill: 
As kill a man, or elſe deviſe his death; 
Raviſn a maid, or plot the way to do it; 

Accuſe ſome innocent, and forſwear myſelf; 
Set deadly enmity between two friends; 

Make poor men's cattle break their necks; * 
Set fire on barns and hay- ſtacks in the night, _ 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears, 
Oft have I digg'd up dead men from their graves, - 


And ſet them upright at their dear friends“ doors, 8 
Even when the ſorrow almoſt was forgot; 


And on their ſkins, as on the bark of trees, 


Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
Let not your ſorrow die, though I am dead. 


Tut, [ have done a thouſand dreadful things, | 


As willingly as one would kill a fly ; | 


And nothing grieves me heartily indeed, 
But that I cannot do ten thouſand more. 


Luc. Bring down the devil*; for he muſt not die 


So ſweet a death, as hanging preſently. | 
Aar, If there be devils, 2 888 were a devil, 


3 Bring down the devil ] It appears, from theſe adit; that 
the audience were entertained with part of the apparatus of an 


execution, and that Aaron was mounted on a ladder, as ready 
to * turned off. ST EEVENS. | 
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To live and burn in everlaſting fire; 
So I might have your company in hell, 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue 


Tuc. Sirs, ſtop his mouth, and let him * no 


mor S. os | | 


Euter Amilius. | 


Goth. My lord, there is a meſſenger from Rome, 4 


Deſires to be admitted to your preſence. 
Luc. Let him come near. 
Welcome, Emilius, what's the news from Rome ? 


mil. Lord Lucius, and you princes of * 


Goths, 

The Roman emperor greets you all by me; 
And, for he underſtands you are in arms, 
He craves a parley at your father's houſe; 
Willing you to demand your hoſtages, 
And they ſhall be immediately deliver d. 

Goth, What ſays our general? _ 

Luc. Emilius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 


And we will come. March away. 1 | 


4] itus's Palace in Rome. 
Enter 7. amora, Chiron, and Demetrius , di ud. 


T am, Thus, in this ſtrange and ſad habiliment 
I will encounter with Andronicus; 

And fay, I am Revenge, ſent from below, 

To join with him, and right his heinous wrongs, 
Knock at his ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 


* ruminate ſtrange "on of dire revenge; 


2 


iq: A 
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Tell him, Revenge is come to join with him, 
And work confuſion on his enemies. | 


hey knock, and Titus opens ' bis ſtudy door. 


Tit. "who doth moleſt my contemplation ? 
Is it your trick to make me ope the door; 
That ſo my fad decrees may fly away, 
And all my ſtydy be to no effett? 
You are decely'd: for what I mean to do, 
See here, in bloody lines I have ſet down; 7 
And what is written ſhall be executed. 
Tam. Titus, I am come to talk with thee, FT AE 

Tit. No; not a word : How can I grace my talk, 
Waating a hand to give it that accord? _ 

Thou haſt the odds of me, therefore no more. 

Tam. If thou did' ſt know me, thou wouldſt talk 

witk me. 

Tit. I am not mad; I know thee well enough; 
Witneſs this wretched ſtymp, theſe crimſon lines; 
Witneſs theſe trenches, made by grief and care z 
Witneſs the tiring day, and heavy night; 
Witneſs all ſorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud empereſs, mighty Tamora: © 
Is not thy coming for my other hand? _ 

Tam. Know thou, ſad man, I am not Tagen y 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend? 

I am Revenge; ſent from 35 infernal kingdom, 1 
To eaſe the gnawing vulture of thy mind, 

By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world's light; 
Confer with me of murder and of death: 

There's not a hollow cave, nor lurking- place, 
Nor vaſt obſcurity, or miſty vale, 

- Where bloody murder, ar deteſted rape, 

Can couch for fear, bur I will find * 1 ours 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 
Revenge, which makes the faul offenders quake, 


Tit. Art thou Revenge? and art thou ſent to me, 


To be a torment to mine enemies ? 3 
ZR Tam, 


—— — — 4 
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Tam: 1 am; "therefore come down, and welcome 
me. 


7; it. Do me wime Wies ere I come to thee, 


105 by thy ſide where Rape, and Murder, ſtands: 


Now give ſome 'furance that thou art Revenge, 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels; 
And then I'll come, and be thy waggoner, 
And whirl along with thee about the globes. 


Provide two proper palfries, black as jet, 


To hale thy vengetul waggon ſwift away, 


And find out murderers in their guilty caves : 
And, when chy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will diſmount, and by the waggon Ore 
Trot, like a ſervile enen all day long 
Even from Hyperion's ? riſing in the eaſt, 


Until his very downtal in the ſea. 


And day by day III do this heavy taſk, 


2 So thou deſtroy Rapine and Murder there. 


Tam. Theſe are my miniſters, and come with me. 


Tit. Are they thy miniſters ? what are they call'd? 
Tam. Rapine, and Murder: therefore called ſo, 


Cauſe they take vengeance on ſuch kind of men. 
=, Ws Good lord, how like the > empereſs ſons ey 


are! 


And you, the empereſs ! But we worldly men 
Have miſerable, mad, miſtaking eyes, 


* . eva} The folio reads Foron's; the date 


Epeon's ; and fo Ravenſcroft. STEEVENS. 
2 & thou deſtroy Rapine and Murder 7here.] I do not know of 


any inſtance that can be brought to prove that rape and rapine 


were ever uſed. as ſynonymous terms. The word ragine has 


always been employed for a leſs fatal kind of plunder, and 


means the violent act of depriyation of any good, the honour 
here alluded to being always excepted. I have indeed ſince diſ- 


covered that Gower, De Confaſſione Amantic, lib. V. fol. 116, 


b. uſes ravine in the ſame ſenſe ; 

4 For if thou be of ſuche covine, 

«« To get of love by rauyne | 
„ Thy luſt, &c.“ | _ BTEEVE! Ns. | 
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O ſweet Revenge, now do I come to thee: 
And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, 
-F will embrace thee 1 in it by and by. 
[ Exit Titus from above. 
Tam. This clofing with him fits his lunacy: 
Whate'er I forge, to feed his brain- ſick fits, 
Do you uphold and maintain in your ſpeeches. 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought, 
I'll make him ſend for Lucius, his fon ; 
And, whilſt I ag a banquet hold him ſure, 
I'll find ſome cunning practice out of hand, 
To ſcatter and diſperſe the giddy Goths, 
Or, at the leaſt, make them his enemies. 
See, here he comes, and I muſt ply my theme. 


Enter : iths, 


Tit. Long have I been forlorn, Aud all for thee : 
Welcome, dread fury, to my woeful houſe ;— 
Rapine, and Murder, you are welcome too :— 
How like the empereſs and her ſons you are 9 | 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor :— 
Could not all hell afford you ſuch a devil? 
For, well I wot, the empereſs never wags, 
But in her company there wags a Moor ; 
And, would you repreſent our queen aright, 
It were convenient you had ſuch a devil: 
But welcome, as you are. What ſyall we do ? 
Tam. What wouldſt thou have us do, Auobicus? 
Dem. Shew me a murderer, I'll deal with him. 
Chi. Shew me a villain, that hath done a rape, 
And I am ſent to be reveng'd on him. | 
Tam. Shew me a thouſand, that HAYe done thee 
wrong, . 
And I will be revenged on an all. 
Tit it. Look round about che wicked ſtreets of Rome; ; 
W And 


* 
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And when thou find'ſt a man that's like thyſelf, 


Good Murder, ſtab him; he's a murderer.— 


Go thou with him ; and, when it is thy hap, 
To find another that is like to thee. | 
Good Rapine, ſtab him; he is a raviſher,— 
Go thou with them; and! in the emperor's court 
There is a queen, attended by a Moor; 
Well may'ſt thou know her by thy own pation. 
For up and down ſhe doth reſemble thee ; 
1 pray thee, do on them ſome violent death, 
They have been violent to me and mine. 

Tam. Well haſt thou leſſon'd us; this ſhall y we do, 
But would it pleaſe thee, good Andronicus, 
To ſend for Lucius, thy thrice valiant ſon, 
Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy houſe: 
When he is here, even at thy ſolemn feaſt, 
I will bring in the empereſs and her ſons, 
The emperor himſelf, and all thy foes; - 
And at thy mercy ſhall they ſtoop and kneel, 
And on them thou ſhalt eaſe thy angry heart. 
What ſays Andronicus to this device? 

7 it, Marcus, my brother! — tis ſad Titus calls. 


i Enter Marcus. 


Go, gentle Marcus; to thy gende Lucius; 
Thou ſhalt enquire him out among the Goths: 
Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefeſt princes of the Goths; 

Bid him encamp his ſoldiers where they are: 
Tell him, the emperor and the empereſs too 
Feaſt at my houſe; and he ſhall feaſt with, them. 
This do thou for my love; and ſo let him, 

As he regards his aged father's life. | 


Mar. This will I do, and ſoon return again. [Exit, 


Tam. Now will I hence about thy bulineſs, 
And take my miniſters along with me _ 
lls 


* 


r r 
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Tit, Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder ſtay with me; 
Or elſe I'll call my brother back again, 


And cleave to no revenge but Lucius, 
Tam. [to her ſons. ] What ſay you, boys | ? will you 
abide with him, 
Whiles I go tell my lord the emperor, 
How I have govern'd our determin'd jeſt? 
Yield to his humour, ſmooth'and ſpeak him fair, 
And tarry with him till I come again. 
Tit. I know them all, though they ſuppoſe me 
mad; 
And will o er- Teach them in their own devices, 
A pair of curſed hell-hounds, and their dam. [ Alide. 
Dem. Madam, depart at pleaſure, leave us here. 
Tam. Farewel, Andronicus: Revenge now goes 
To lay a complot to betray thy foes. [Exit Tamora. 
Tit. I know, thou doſt; and, ſweet Revenge, 
EE. .. 
bi. Tell us, old man, how ſhall we be employ'd ? ? 
Tit. Tut, I have work enough for you to do.— 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine! 


Enter Publius, and Servants. wo 


Pub. What i is your will ? 
Tit. Know you theſe two? 
Pub. The empereſs' ſons, 
I take them, Chiron, and Demetrius. | 
Tit. Fye, Publius, fye! thou art too much de - 
cer d; 

The one is Murder, Rape is the N 8 name: 

And therefore bind them, gentle Publius; | j 
Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them: | q 
Oft have you heard me wiſh for ſuch an hour, Þ 
And now I find it: therefore bind them ſure ; 
And ſtop their mouths, 1 they begin to cry. 


{Exit Titus. 
Cbi. 
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Chi. Villains, forbear ; we are the empereſs ſons, 
Pub. And therefore do we what we are com- 

manded.— _ 
Stop cloſe their mouths, let them not ſpeak a word: 
Is he ſure bound! look, that vou bind them faſt, 


Re- enter Titus Andronicus with a knife, and PRE. 
WY wth a * 


Th it. Come, come, Lavinia; look, thy foes are 
bound :— 
Sirs, ſtop their mouths, - let them not ſpeak to me; 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter.— 
O. villains, Chiron and Demetrius! | 
Here ſtands ry ſpring whom you have ſtain q with ; 
mu 
This goodly ſummer with” your winter mix'd. 
' You kill'd her huſband ; and, for that vile fault, 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death: 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jeſt: 
Both her ſweet hands, her tongue, and that, more 
dear 

Than hands or tongue, her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors, you conſtrain'd and forc'd. 
What would you ſay, if I ſhould let you ſpeak ? 
Villains, for ſhame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats; 
Whilſt that Lavinia *twixt her ſtumps doth hold | 
The baſon, that receives your guilty blood. 
You know, your mother means to feaſt with me, 
And calls herſelf Revenge, and thinks me mad,— 
Fark, villains; I will grind your bones to duſt, 
And with your blood and it Il make a paſte; 
2 And of the paſte a coffin will 1 rear, 


* And of the pai 48 A coffr is che term of art for the 


And 


cavity of a 9100 pye. JohN SOX. 
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And make two paſties of your ſhamiful heads 3 
And bid that rumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 

Like to the earth, ſwallow her own increaſe, 

This is the feaſt that I have bid her to, 

And this the banquet ſhe ſhall ſurfeit on; 

For worſe than Philomel you us'd my daughter, 

And worſe than Progne I will be reveng'd: 

And now prepare your throats.— Lavinia, come, 

Receive the blood : and, when that they are dead, 

Let me go grind their bones to powder ſmall, 

And with this hateful liquor temper it; 

And in that paſte let their vile heads be bak d. 

Come, come, be every one officious 

To make this banquet; which I wiſh may prove 

More ſtern and bloody than the Centaur's feaft. 

He cuts their throats, 
So, now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 
And ſee them ready Sainſt their mother comes. 


[Exennt. 


8 C E N x ut. 


Enter Lucius, Marcus, pre Goths, with Aaron 
0 tfoner, 


Luc: Uncle Marcus, ſince it is my father's mind, 5 


That I repair to Rome, I am content. 


Goth. And ours with thine, befall what fortune 
| will, | 


| Luc, Good uncle, take you in this 8 Moor, 


This ravenous tiger, this accurſed devil; 

Let him receive no ſuſtenance, fetter bim, 
'Till he be brought unto the emperor's face, 
For teſtimony of theſe foul proceedings; 
And ſee the ambuſh of our friends be firong ; 
1 fear, the emperor means no — to us. 


Vor. VIII. | * P R 
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Aar. Some devil whiſper curſes in mine ear, 
Ard prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my ſw Js elling heart! 

Luc, Away, inhuman dog! unhallow'd ſlave !— 

[Exeunt Goths, with Aaron, 
Sirs, help our Abele to convey him in. . . 
The trumpets ſhew, the emperor is at hand. 


Sound iruwpbts, . Euter L 755 Nager, with | 
. 4 ribunes and. others, 


Sat. What, 13 che firmament more ſuns than 
ane £4\:... 
Luc. What boots it thee to call thyſelf a ſun? 
Mar. Rome's emperor, and RY ' break the 
ö parle; | 
Theſe quarrels muſt be quietly debated. 
The feaſt is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath ordain'd to an honourable end, : 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome: 
Pleaſe you, therefore, draw nigh, and take your 
laces, Es 
Sat. Marcus, we will. | [Hautboys, 0 


A table brought in. Enter Ti itus, like a cook, placing 
the meat on the table, and Lavinia; with a veil over 
ber 7 rn 
Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, dread 

queen; 

Welcome, ye warlike Goths; welcome; pa FP 

And welcome, all: although the cheer be poor, 

Twill fill your ſtomachs; pleaſe you eat of it. 
Sat. Why art thou thus attir d, Andronicus ? 


break the * 31 That i is, begin the pate. We yet ay 
he breaks his mind. Jounon. 3 


97 it, 
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Tit. Becauſe I would be ſyre to have all well, . 
To entertain your highneſs, and your emperel8. * ö 
Tam, We are beholden' to you, good Andronicus, | 
Tit. An if your highneſs kney my heart, vou 
» Were. f $5 
My lord the emperor, reſolve me . 3 — 
Was it well done of raſh Virginius. 
To ſlay his daughter with his own right- hand, 
Becauſe ſhe was enforc'd, ſtain'd, and deflower' d ? 
Sat. It was, Andronicus. 1 


2 — * E 44 n _—_— 
r . as gs. — 


Tit. Your reaſon, mighty lord? | | 
Sat. Becauſe the Be mould not ſurviye her | 
ſhame, OE 
And by her preſence ſtill renew his ſorrows. / j 
Tit. A reaſon mighty, ſtrong, and effe&ual ; | 
A pattern, precedent, and lively r — 
For me, moſt wretched, to perform the like:. „ i 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy ſhame with IP 
And, with thy ſhame, thy father 5 forrow die! nl 
[He kills ber, 1 
Sat. What haſt thou done, unnatural, and unkind ? 2 
Tit.. Kill'd her, for whom my tears have made me : | 
blind. 
] am as woeful as Virginius TT» 
And have a thouſand times more cauſe chin he 
To do this outrage Hand it is now done. 
Hat. What, was ſhe raviſhed? tell, who did the . [ 
ans. 1 
Tit. Will't pleaſe you eat? will' pleaſe your high- | . | 
neſs feed? _ 
Tam. Why haſt thou ſlain thine only daughter 
—nus7 
Tit. Not I; 'twas Chirpn: 108 Demetrius: 
They raviſh'd her, and cut away her tongue, 5 = 
And they, twas they, that did her all this WING! | 4 
Sat. Go, fetch them hither to us preſently. - 
Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that pye ; ; = | 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, | 


7 F „„ Eating 
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Eating the fleſh that ſhe herſelf hach bred “ 5 
'Tis true, tis true; witneſs my knife's er point. 


He ftabs Tamara, 
Sat. Die, frantick wretch, for this accurſed deed, 


He ſtabs Titus, 
Tuc. Can He ſon's eye behold his father bleed ? 
There's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 
Lucius ſtabs Safi Nine, 
Mar. You ſad- fac'd mens, people and Tons , 
| Rome, 
By uproar ſever d, like a flight of fowl 
Tooth” d by winds and high tempeſtuous guſts, 
O, let me teach you how | to knit again 
This ſcatter'd corn into one murual ſheaf, 
Theſe broken limbs again into one body. 
Goth. Let Rome herſelf be bane unto herſelf; 
And ſhe, whom mighty kingdoms curtſy to, 
Like a forlorn and deſperate caſt- away, 
Do ſhameful execution on herſelf. 
Mar. But if my froſty ſigns and chips of age, 
Grave witneſſes of true experience, 
Cannot induce you to attend my words, — 


4 Eating tbe fa that ſhe berfilf bath bay ] The addieions mage 
wy Ravenſcrott al this ſcene, are ſo much of a piece with it, 

that I cannot reſiſt the temptation. of Theving the reader how he 
continues the ſpeech before us: 


Thus cramm'd, thou'rt bravely fatten'd up for hell, 
«© And ths to Fore 1 do ſerve thee up? 


[ Srabs the cndaruh, 
And then“ 4 curtain drawn 4 Loving: the heads and hands of 


Demetrius and Chiron ban ing up againſt the wall ; their bodies i in 
chairs in bloody linen. STE :vens. 


- 5 Goth.) This ſp eech and the next, in the quarto- 16113 are 
given to a Roman ler. In the folio they both belong to the 
Goth. I know not why they are ſeparated. I believe the whole 
belongs to Marcus; who, when Lucius has gone through ſuch | 
a part of the narrative as concerns his own cxile, claims his 
turn to ſpeak Bin and recommend Lucias to the empire, 


ST EVENS. 


Speak, 
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Speak, Rome's dear friend; as erſt our anceſtor, - 

1 [To Le. | 

When with his 1 tongue he did AN tes 

To love- ſick Dido's ſad attending ea ir 

The ſtory of that baleful burning night, 

When ſubtle Greeks ſurpriz'd king Priam's Trop ; 

Tell us, what Sinon hath bewitch'd our ears, 

Or who hath brought the fatal engine in, | 

That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound, 

My heart is not compact of flint, nor ſteel ; 

Nor can I utter all our bitter grief, 

But floods of tears will drown my oratory, "Folk 

And break my very utterance ; even in the time 

When it ſhould move you to attend me moſt, 

Lending your kind commiſeration: 

Here is a captain, let him tell the tale; 1 

Your hearts will throb and weep to hear him ſpeak. 
Luc. Then, noble auditory, be it known to you, 

That curſed Chiron and Demetrius. 5 

Were they that murdered our emperor's brother; 

And they it was, that raviſhed our ſiſter : i 

For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded ; 

Our father's tears deſpis'd ; and baſely cozen'd 

Of that true hand, that. ought, e 8 que 
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And ſent her enemies unto the grave. 

Laſtly, myſelf unkindly baniſhed, 

The gates ſhut on me, and turn'd weeping out, 

To beg relief among Rome's enemies; 

Who drown” d their enmity in my true tears, 

And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend: 

And I am the turn'd- forth, be it known to you, 

That have preſerv'd her welfare in my blood; 
And from her boſom took the enemy's point, = 

Sheathing the ſteel in my advent'rous body. 

Alas! you know, I am no vaunter, . 

My ſcars can witneſs, dumb although they are, 

That my report is Juſt, and full of truth. 


But, 


582 TITUS. ANDRONICUS. 
But, ſoft, methipks, I do di 8.55 too much, 


Citing my worthleſs praiſe: ardon mne 
For when no friends are by, men 1 themſelves. 
Mar. 89 my turn to f Behold this 
chi 
Of this was Tamora delivered ; 
The iſſue of an irrelicious —_— is 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes; 
'The villain is alive 1n Titus' houſe, | 
And as he i is, to witneſs this is true. 
Now judge, what cauſe had Titus to revenge 
Theſe wrongs, unſpeakable, paſt patience, 
Or more than any living man could bear. 
Now you have heard the truth, What ſay you, Ro- 
5 mans? 
Have we done ought amiſs? Shew us wherein, 
And, from the place where you behold us now, 
The poor remainder of Andronici 
Will, hand in hand, all headlong caſt us down, 
And on the ragged ſtones beat forth our brains, 
And make a mutual cloſure of our houſe. 
Speak, Romans, ſpeak : and, if you ſay, we ſhall, 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and J will fall. N 
Am. Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know, 
The common voice do cry, it ſhall be ſo. 
Mar. Lucius, all hail ; Rome's royal emperor! - 
Go, go into old Titus' ſorrowful houſe; 
And hither hale that miſbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudg'd ſome direful ſlaughtering death, 
As puniſhment for his moſt wicked life, | 
Lucius, all hail, Rome's gracious governor! 


Luc. Thanks, gentle Romans“; May I govern ſo, 


9 Thanks, gentle Romans _ It mould ſeem from the begin- * 
ning of this ſpeech of Lucius, that the firſt and laſt lines of the 
preceding one ought to be given to the concourſe of Romans wha 

are ſuppoſed to be preſent. STEBVENS. £ 
Ta 


"YN 
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To heal Rome's harms, and wipe away her woe. 


But, gentle people, give me aim a while,— 
For nature puts me to a heavy taſk; — 


Stand all aloof; but, uncle, draw you near, 
To ſhed obſequious tears upon this trunx:— 
O, take this warm kiſs on my pale cold lips, © 
[ Kifſes Titus, 
Theſe forrowhl drops upon thy blood-ſtain'd face, | 
The laſt true duties of thy noble fon! _ ; 
Mar. Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, : 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: | 
O, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay . 
Conntleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them! 
Tuc. 3 hither, boy; 3 come, come, and learn 
+-45 WP us. 
To melt in owns: Thy orandfire lov'd thee well : 2 
Many a time he danc'd thee on h's knee, 
Sung thee aſleep, his loving breaſt thy Pe 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy; 
In that reſpect then, like a loving child, 
Shed yet ſome ſmall drops from thy tender ſpring, 
Becauſe kind nature doth require it ſo: 
Friends ſhould aſſociate friends in grief and woe: 
Bid him fare wel; commit him to the grave; 
Do him that Kintnefs, and take leave of him. © 


Boy. O grandfire, grandfire! even with all my 
n 


Would I were dead, ſo you did ner again! 
O lord, I cannot ſpeak to him for weeping; 
My tears will choak me, if 1 ope my mouth. 


| Enter Romans, 55 A 


Rom. You ſad Andronici, have 3 with woes 3 
Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 


That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. 


of 


| Luc. Set him breaſt-deep in earth, and famiſſi 


* 


. 


wy % ro; — 
There let him ſtand, and rave and cry for food: 
If any one relieves or pities him, _ 
For the offence he dies. This is our doom: 
Some ſtay, to ſee him faſten'd in the earth*. 
Aar. O, why ſhould wrath be mute, and fury 
e 0 Eo 
I am no baby, I, that, with baſe prayers, 
I ſhovld repent the evils I have done; 
Ten thouſand, worſe than ever yet I did, 
Would I perform, if I might have my will: 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 
I do repent it from my very ſous. 
Tuc. Some loving friends convey the emperor 
111 % ons oe rrp ys? | 
And give him burial in his father's grave: 
Muy father, and Lavinia, ſhall forthwith 
Be cloſed in our houſhold's monument. 
As for that heinous tyger, Tamora, _ 
No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, 
No mournful bell ſhall ring her burial; _ 
But throw her forth to beaſts, and birds of prey: 
Her life was beaſt-like, and devoid of pity ; 
And, being ſo, ſhall have like want of pity. 
See juſtice done on Aaron, that damn'd Moor, 
From whom our heavy haps had their beginning: 
Then, afterwards, to order well the ſtate; 
That like events may ne'er it ruinate. 1 
Exeunt omnes. 
2 eto ſee him faſten'd in the earth.] That juſtice and cookery 
may go hand in hand to the concluſion of this play, in Raveni- 
.croft's alteration of it, Aaron is at once ract'd and roaſted on the 
| ſtage. STEEVENS, e ES FS Þ Cr - 


THIS 1 cad of thoſe plays whit have | always thought, t 
with the better judges, ought not to be acknowledged in'the liſt 
of Shakſpeare's genuine pieces. And, perhaps, I may * 
e e 2 
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proof to ſtrengthen this opinion, that may put the matter out of 
queſtion. Ben Jonſon, in the introduction to his Bartholomews 
Fair, which made its firſt appearance in the year 1614, couples 
Feronymo and Andronicus together in reputation, and ſpeaks of 
them as plays then of twenty-five or thirty years ſtanding. Con- 
ſequently Andronicus muſt have been on the ſtage before Shak. 
ſpeare left Warwickſhire, to come and reſide in London: and 1 
never heard it ſo much as intimated, that he had turned his ge- 
nius to ſtage-Writing before he aſſociated with the players, and 
became one of their body. However, that he afterwards intro- 
duced it a-new on the ſtage, with the addition of his own maſ- 
terly touches, is inconteſtible, and thence, I preſume, grew his 
title to it. The dition in general, where he has not taken the 

pains to raiſe it, is even beneath that of the Three Parts of Henry 
VI. The ſtory we are to ſuppoſe merely fictitious. Androni-, 
cus is a ſur- name of pure Greek derivation. Tamora is neither 
mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus, nor any body elſe that I 
can find. Nor had Rome, in the time of her emperors, any 
/ wars with the Goths that I know of : not till after the tranſla- 
tion of the empire, I mean to Byzantium. And yet the ſcene of 
our play is hid at Rome, and Saturninus is elected to the empire 
at the capitol, THEOBALD. %%% 9 Leon $7 . 
All the editors and critics agree with Mr. Theobald in ſup- 
poſing this play ſpurious, I ſee no reaſon for differing from 
them ; for the colour of the ſtile 15 wholly different from that of 
the other plays, and there is an attempt at regular verſification, 
and artificial cloſes, not always inelegant, yet ſeldom pleaſing. 
The barbarity of the ſpectacles, and the general maſſacre, which 
are here exhibited, can ſcarcely be conceived tolerable, to any 
audience ; yet we are told by Jonſon, that they were not only 
borne, but praiſed. That Shakſpeare wrote any part, though 
Theobald declares it znconte/7:ble, I ſee no reaſon for believing. 
The teſtimony produced at the beginning of this play, by 
Which it is aſcribed to Shakſpeare, is by no means equal to the 
argument againſt its authenticity, ariſing from the total differ- 
ence of conduct, language, and ſentiments, by which it ſtands 
apart from all the reſt. Meres had probably no other evidence 
than that of a title page, which, though in our time it be ſuffi- 
cient, was then of no great authority; for all the plays which 
were rejected by the firſt collectors of Shakſpeare's works, and 
admitted in later editions, and again rejected by the critical edi- 
tors, had Shakſpeare's name on the title, as we muſt ſuppoſe, by 
the fraudulence of the printers, who, while there were yet no 
gazettes, nor advertiſements, nor any means of circulating lite- 
ary intelligence, could uſurp at pleaſure any celebrated name. 
Nor had Shakſpeare any intereſt in detecting the impoſture, as 
none of his fame or profit was produced by the preſs. 1 8 Th 


Vor. VIII, 


( 
a » 
F4 


Tpeare's touches very diſcernible, JoHNSON. 


* 
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The .chronology of this play does not prove it not to be 
Shakſpeare's. If it had been written twenty-five years, in 
1614, it might have been written when Shakſpeare was twenty- 
five years old. When he left Warwickſhire I know not, but at 
the age of twenty-five it was rather too late to fly for deer. 
ſealing. BF | | 

Ravenſcroft, who in the reign of James II. reviſed this play, 


and reſtored it to the ſtage, tells us, in his preface, from a thea- 


trical tradition, I ſuppoſe, which in his time might be of ſuffi- 


cient authority, that this play was touched in different parts by 


Shakſpeare, but written by ſome other poet. I do not find Shak- 


There is every reaſon to believe, that Shakſpeare was not the 


author of this play. I have already ſaid enough upon this 
ſubject. | 5 „„ 


Mr. Upton declares peremptorily, that it ought to be flung out 
of the liſt of our author's works: yet Mr. Warner, with all his 


laudable zeal for the memory of his /chool-fellow, when it may 
ſeem to ſerve his purpoſe, diſables his friend's judgment! 5 
Indeed, a new argument has been produced; it muſt have been 
written by Shakſpeare, becauſe at that time other people wrote in 


the ſame manner. | PET OO, 
It is ſcarcely worth obſerving, that the original publiſher * had 


nothing to do with any of the reſt of Shakſpeare's works. Dr. 


Johnſon obſerves the copy to be as correct, as other books of the 
time; and probably reviſed by the author himſelf; but ſurely 


Shakſpeare would not have taken the greateſt care about infinitely 


the worſt of Wis performances! Nothing more can be ſaid, ex- 


cept that it is printed by Heminge and Condell in the fi Folio: 
but not to inſiſt, that it had been contrary to their intereſt to 


have rejected any play, uſually called Shikſpeare's, though they 


might now it to be ſpurious; it does not appear, that their 


knowledge is at all to be depended upon; for it is certain, that 
in the firſt copies, they had intirely omitted the play of Troilus 
and Creſſida. OE %%% op 

It has been ſaid, that this play was firſt printed for G. Eld, 


15894, but the original publiſher was Edward White. I have 


ſeen in an old catalogue of tales, &c. the hiſtory of Titus Andro- 
nicus, FARMER „„ | 

I have already given the reader a ſpecimen of the changes 
made in this play by Ravenſcroft, who revived it with ſucceſs 


in the year 1687; and may add, that when the empreſs ſtabs her 


child, he has ſupplied the Moor with the following lines: 


The original owner of the copy was John Danter, who likewiſe printed the 
firſt edition of Romes and Juliet in 1557, and is introduced as a character in the 
Reiurn from Parnaſſus, &c. 1606. STEEVERS. 
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«© She has out-done me, ev'n in mine own art, , 
« Out-done me in murder—kill'd her own child 
« Give it me—Pl eat it.“ | : 
It rarely happens that a dramatic piece is altered with the 
fame ſpirit that it was written; but Titus Andronicus has un- 
doubtedly fallen into the hands of one whoſe feelings were con- 
genial with thoſe of its original author. 
In the courſe of the notes on this performance, I have pointed 
out a paſſage or two which, in my opinion, ſufficiently prove it 
to have been the work of one who was acquainted both with 
Greek and Roman literature. It is likewiſe deficient in ſuch 
Internal marks as diſtinguiſh the tragedies of Shakſpeare from 
thoſe of other writers; I mean, that it preſents no ſtruggles to 
introduce the vein of humour ſo conſtantly intervowen with the 
pbuſineſs of his ſerious dramas. It can neither boaſt of his ſtrik- 
ing excellencies, nor his acknowledged defects; for it offers not 
a ſingle intereſting ſituation, a natural character, or a firing of 
quibbles, from the firſt ſcene to the laſt. That Shakſpeare ſhould 
have written without commanding our attention, moving our 
paſſions, or ſporting with words, appears to me as 1mprobable, 
as that he ſhould have ſtudiouſly avoided diſſyllable and triſſyl- 
lable terminations in this play, and in no other. be. 
Let it likewiſe be remembered that this piece was not pub- 
liſhed with the name of Shakſpeare till after his death. The 
quarto in 1611 is anonymous. I 
Could the uſe of particular terms employed in no other of his 
pieces, be admitted as an argument that he was not its author, 
more than one of theſe might be found; among which is pallia- 
ment for robe, a Latiniſm which I have not met with elſewhere in 
any Engliſh writer, whether ancient or, modern ; though it muſt 
have originated from the mint of a ſcholar. I may add, that 
Titus Andronicas will be found on examination to contain a 
greater number of claſſical alluſions, &c. than are ſcattered over 
all the reſt of the performances on which the ſeal of Shakſpeare 
is undubitably fixed. Not to write any more about and about 
this ſuſpected Hu, let me obſerve that the glitter of a few paſ- 
| ſages in it has perhaps miſled the judgment of thoſe who ought 
to have known, that both ſentiment and deſcription are more 
eaſily produced than the intereſting fabrick of a tragedy. With- 
out theſe advantages, many plays have ſucceeded ; and many | 
have failed, in which they have been dealt about with the moſt 
laviſh profuſion. It does not follow, that he who can carve a 
frieze with minuteneſs, elegance, and eaſe, has a conception 
equal to the extent, propriety, and grandeur of a temple. 
STEEVENS, a „ VVV x 
It muſt prove a circumſtance of conſummate mortification to 
the living criticks on Shakſpeare, as well as a diſgrace on the 
1 e 5 memory 
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memory of thoſe who have ceaſed to comment and collate; 272M 
it ſhall, appear, from the ſentiments of one of their own frater. 


nity, (who cannot well be ſuſpected of aſinine taſteleſſnefs, or Go- 
thic prepfleflions) that we have been all miſtaken as to the merits 


and the author of this play. It is ſcarce neceſlary to obſerve, that 
the perſon exempted from theſe ſuſpicions is Mr. Ta; pell, who 


delivers his opinion concerning. Titus rasten, in che follow- 


ing words: To the editor's eye [i. e. his own} Shatſpeare 
fands confeſs'd + the third a7 in particular may be read vith ad- 


miration even by the moſt delicate; who, if they are not without 


feelings, may chance to find themſelves touch'd by it with ſuch 
paſſions as tragedy ſhould excite, that is terror and pity.“ — 
It were injuitice not to remark, that the grand and pathetic cir- 
-cumftances in this h af, which we are told cannot fail to ex- 


cite {ich vehement emotions, are as follows. Titus lies down 


| in the dirt. Aaron chops off his hand,—Saturninus ſends him 
the heads of his two ſons and his own hand again, for a 8 
1 heroic brother Marcus kills a fly. 


r. Capell may likewiſe claim the honor uf having pro- 


r the new argument which Dr. F armer mentions in a pre- 
ceding note. Maronz, 


Lr 
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END or VOLUME THE E1GHTH, 
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